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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STRAITS BRANCH 
OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


‘Musures or Meenxos usu av me Ravers Lusnany, 
Snycarors, Monvay tar 47a Novemner 1877. 


Present. 


‘The Ven. Archdeacon G. I. Hose. 
N. B. Dennys, Esq, Pb. D. 
A. Gray, 
D. F. A. Hervey, 
‘The Hon, C. J. Irving, 
W. E. Maxwell, 
£. Maxwell, 
W.A. Pickering, 
A.M. Skinner, 
J.D. Vaughan, 2 
‘The Venerable Archdeacon Hose having been requested to 
take the Chair, Mr. A.M. Skinner explained the object of the 
Meeting,—that of forming a Society to promote the collection 


and record of information relating to the Straits Settlements and 
the neighbouring countries. 








Mr. Skinner proposed and Mr. Irving seconded, 

“That the gentlemen present form themselves into a Society 
for collecting and recording Scientific information in the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago: the said Society to be, for the pre~ 
senty called the Straits Asiatie Society.” 


‘Mr. Hervey proposed and M. W. E. Maxwell seconded, 


‘That the gentlemen present form themselves into a provisional 
Committee, any three of whom will form a quorum.” 


Dr. NB. Dennys proposed and Mr. Vaughan seconded, 

« That’ the Committee be requested to communicate with the 
Royal Asiatic Society with a view to the Society being incorpo- 
rated as the Straits Branch of that Society.” 


‘Mr. A. Gray proposed and Mr. W. A. Pickeriug seconded, 


“Phat the subseription of the Society be fixed at $6 per 
annum; and that the Hon. C. J, Irving be requested to act as 
Honorary Treasurer.” 





w PROCEEDINGS. 


‘Mr, Irving consented to accept the office, and Dr. Dennys 
agreed to act as Honorary Secretary until the receipt of the an- 
swer from the Royal Asiatic Society. 


‘The following gentlemen having previously signified their 
interest in the establishment of such a Society, though unable 
to be present at the Meeting, it was agreed that their names 
should be ineladed in the List of “Original Members” to be sent 
to the Royal Asiatic Society with the application for incorpora- 





The Hon. J. Douglas, C. M: G. 
» Hon. W. Adamson. 
Herbert Cope, Esq. 
F. Kebding, 


Monpay, we 2isr Jsnvasy, 1878. 


‘A draft of Rules for the regulation of the Society was taken 
into consideration and after discussion Rales were agreed to in the 
form appended. 

The election of Officers and Councillors for 1878 was then pro- 
veiled with, the result being as follows 

‘Ven, Archdeweon Hose, President. 

J.D. Vavghan, Esq., Vice President for Singapare. 

D. Logan, Esq., Vice President for Penang. 

Hon. ©. J. Irving, Honry. Treasurer. 

B, Dennys Esq., Ph. D., Howry Serretary (pro: tem:) 

Phe Hon. J. Douglas, C. M. G. 

Ernest Bieber, Esq., L, L. D. 

‘A.M. Skinner, Esq. 

EB. Kock, » 

J. Miller, mi 

In discussing the future place of Meeting for the Society, the 
Hon, J. Donglas, Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Raffles Institution stated that he believed there would be 
no objection to the use of the rooms of the Library and Museum 
‘on any evening, except Tuesday and Friday in each week, 












Moxpay, tue 5tu Fepnvany, 1878. 


An Haitorial Committee was chosen consisting of the follow-, 
ing members -— 
The Ven. Archdeacon @. F, Hose, 
» Hon. C. J. Irving. : 
A.M, Skinner, Esq. : 
N. B. Denys, Esq., Ph. D. 4 


PROCEEDINGS. ¥ 


It was decided that the first monthly General Meeting should 
be held at the Raftles Library on ‘Thursday 28th February 1878, 
when the President would read his Inaugural Address. 


‘Tavnspay, me 28rH Feonvany, 1878. 


Members of the Council Present. 


Ven. Archdeacon G. F. Hose. President. 
J.D. Vaughan Esq., Viee President for Singapore. 
‘The Hon'ble ©.3. vi  Honry. ‘Treasurer. 

. B. Dennys . Ph. D, Honry. Secretary. 
‘The Honble. 5 Deol, GM. i 
Ernest Bieber, Esq. L. L. D. 

A.M. Skinner, ,, 
E. Koek, Fi 
J. Miller, ” bs 


_ Phe Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


On the recommendation of the Council 35 gentlemen were 
elected Members of the Society. 


‘The President proposed that Me. M. Machy, the distn- 
guished Russian ‘Traveller, who was ut present residing in the 
Settlement, and who, as was well known, had extensively explored 
the Malay’ Peninsula and the coasts of New Guinea, should be 
elected an Honorary Member of the Society. ‘The proposition 
was seconded by Mr. Skinner, and was carried unanimously. 


‘The Ven. Archdeacon Hose delivered his Inaugural Addeess, 
as President of the Society, see page 1. 


‘Mr. Skinner, at the request of the President, exhibited a sketeh 
‘Map of the Malay Peninsula on a large seale, which is being 
dually filled in as surveys are made or as information is otherwise 
received; and drew attention to the great extent to which the 
Peninsula still remained unexplored, even after all the reont it~ 
itions that had been made to our knowledge. 








‘The Honorary Secretary read a paper on “the Breeding Pearls 
of Borneo” (see page 84) and exhibited Specimens. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Douglas moved that a vote of thanks be 
given’to the President for his valuable and interesting address. 
‘This was cordially agreed to: and after a few words of aclknow- 
ledgement from the Bresident, the Meeting separated: 


w ‘PROCEEDINGS. 


Moxoay, He Ist Aviv, 1878, 
Menhers of the Council. present : 


‘The Ven, Archdeacon Hose. President, ‘ 

J.D. Vaughan, Bsq., Vice. President for Singapore, 
. N. B, Denys, Esq., Ph. D. Honry. Secretary. 

Hon, J. Douglas, Bsq., ©. M. G. 

A.M, Skinner, Beq. 

EK, Bieber, Esq., L. 1, D. , 


‘The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

On the recommendation of the Council 28 Gentlemen were 
elected Members of the Society. 

The Honorary Secretary Dr. N. B. Dennys drew attention 
to the circumstances under which he had accepted, as a 
temporary arrangement, the office of Honorary Secretary to 
the Society ; and proposed that the office should now devolve 
upon Mr. A. M. Skinner in accordance with the arrange 
ment which had been contemplated at the time." Mr. Skinner 
expressed his willingness to undertake the duties, and the 
change was agreed to. 

‘Mr. J. D. Vanghan read a paper on ‘he Chinese in Sin- 
gapore. Some discussion ensued in which Dr. Dennys, Mr. 
Douglas, and the Chairman successively took part. 


M 





xDAY; THE 61H May, 1878. 





Menbers of the Council present, 


‘The Ven. Archdeacon Hose, President. 
J, D. Vaughan, Esq. Vice President for Singapore. 
Hon. C. J. Irving. Honry. Treasurer. 

‘A. M. Skinner, Keg. Hoary. Secretary. 

Hon. J. Douglas, C. M. G. 

E. Bieber, Esq. ..D. 

N. B. Dennys, eq. Pb. D. 

E. Koek, Esq. 


‘The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
On the recommendation of the Council 9 Gentlemen were 
lected Members of the Society. 








‘The President communicated to the Meeting the substance 
of a letter received. from the Royal Asiatic Society, in which 
that Society agreed. tothe afiliation of -the Straits Asiatic 
Soviety as a Ranch, and undertook to exchange publications, 








PROCEEDINGS. we 


It was rosolved, that, the full-name of the Straits Asiatic 
Society shall henceforth’ be changed to the “Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 

Tt was resolved, that it shall be a rule of the Society to 
request ‘the Governor of the ‘Straits Settlements, for the time 
being, to be Patron of the Society and that His Excellency 
Sir W. F, ©. Robinson be invited to accept that office, 


A paper on the origin of the Chinese Triad Societies was 
read by W. A. Pickering, Esq. 

A conversation upon the actual position and practise of 
the Tan Tae Hoey in the Straits followed. 

The Hon. Seoretary then read a paper of Mr. N. Maclay’s 
upon, “The Dialects of the Melanesian tribes in the Malay 
Peninsula.” 


‘This gave vise to a discussion upon:the identity of the abori- 
ginal races in the North and South of the Peninsula, and the 
marks of their covnection with other Asiatic races to be found 
in their Jangnage, physical peculiarities, &e., and a proposal was 
sade by Hon’ble J. Douglas, and heartily agreed to, that the 
other Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society in the Bast should 
be asked to assist this Branch in collecting Vocabularies: and. 
otherwise throwing light on this subject. 


At the Monthly General Meeting of the Straits’ Asiati 
iety held on Monday evening the 3rd June there were pre- 
sent, of the Council, Archdeacon Hose, (President), Mr. A: M. 
Skinner, (Honry. Secretary), Dr. Bieber and Messrs. Miller and 
Koek; besides 85 members and visitors. Messrs. ‘Tolson aud 
Schomburgk Syeds Mahomed bin Ahmed, and Abu Bakar bia 
Omar, and Inches Mahomed Seyd, Ibrahim and Mahomed bin 
Maboob were elected Members. It was announced that H. ii 
the Governor had accepted the office of Patron to the Society. 

‘The President then read extracts from M. Maclay’s paper on 
the wild ‘Tribes of thé Peninsula, translated from the German. . 

‘The Homy. Secretary (Mr. Skinner) then read a paper fur 
ished by W. BE. Maxwell, isq., Assistant Resident of Perak, on 
the Proverbs of the Malays, exclusive of those to be found in the 
works: of Klinkert, Favre and Marsden ; Dr. Dennys’ paper oa 
the Snake-eating Serpent (Opbiophagus Elaps) of Singapore, 
twas read by the President, in the unavoidable absence of Dr. 
Denys. In the equrse of the proceedings, it was stated that 
the Journal is almost ready for publication. : . 

‘The Meeting then adjourned to’ the date of ‘its next regular 
meeting, the Ist July. =. 3 




















mn ‘RocEEDINGS. 
RULES 
or THE 


Strarts Baanou or nue Rovan Asiamic Socrnry. 





I.—Name and Objects. 


1. The Name of the Society sball be “Tur Srrarrs Astartc 
Soomsy.” 


2, he Objects of the Society shall be— 
o, ‘The investigation of subjects connected with the 
Straits of Malacca and the neighbouring Countries, 

2, The publication of papers in a Journal. 


2 ‘The formation of a Library of books beating on the 
objects of the Society. 





. U—Membershi 








3, Members shall be classed as Ordinary and Honorai 


4. Ordinary Members shall pay an annual subseription of $6, 
payable in advance on the Ist January of each yeat 





5, Honorary Members shall pay no subscription. 


6. On or about the 30th June of every year, the Hon. Trea- 
surer shall prepare a list of those Members whose subscrptions 
fer the outrent year remain unpaid, and such persons shall be 
deemed to have resigned their Membership. But the operation 
of this rule, in any particular ease, may be suspended by a vote 
of the Council of the Society. 


7. Candidates for Membership shall apply iv writing to the 
Secretary, and if approved of by the Couneil shall be recom- 
mended by them to the Society: at a General Meeting, and it 
accepted by two thirds of the members present, shall be deemed. 

. duly elected. : : 





8, Honorary Members mast be proposed for election by the 
Council at a General Meeting of the Society. Mes 


PROCEEDINGS. « 
1L.—Officers. 


9. ‘The Officers of the Society shall be— 
A President, 


2 Vice-President, one of whom shall be selected from 
amongst the members resident in Penang. 

Av Honorary Seoretary and Librarian. 

An Honorary Treasurer, 

And five Councillors. 


‘Those officers shall hold Office until their successors are 
chosen. 


10, Vacancies in the above offices shall be filled for the our- 
rent year by a vote of the remaining Officers. 


IV.—Couneil. 


11. ‘The Council of the Society shall be composed of the Offi- 
cers for the current year, and its duties shall be— 


a, ‘To administer the affaiss, property and trasts of the 
Society. 

4, To recommend membeys for election by the Society. 

¢, Po decide on the eligibility of papers to be real before 
general meetings. 

d, ‘To select papers for publication in the Journal, and to 
supervise the printing and distribution of the said 
Journal. 

2 To select and purchase books, for the Library, 

/. To accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

‘g. To present to the Annual Meeting at the expiration 
of their term of office a Report of the proceedings 
and condition of the Society. 


12. The Council sball meet for the transaction of business 
‘once a month, or oftener if necessary. At Council meetings five 
Officers shall constitute a quorum. 


18. The Council sball have authority, subject to confirmation 
by a general meeting, te make and enforee such bye-laws and 
regulations for the proper conduct of the Society's affairs as may 
from time to time be expedient. 


x ‘brocenpinas. 
‘V.—Mestings. 


14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in January of 
each year. 

15. General Meetings shall be held, when practicable, once 
in every month, and oftener if expedient, at such hour as the 
Couneil may appoint. 


10, At Meetings of the Society eleven members shall form a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 


Lf. Atall Meetings, the Chairman shall, in case of anequality. 
of votes, be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his own. 


18. Atthe Annual General Meeting, the Council shall present 
a Report for the preceding year, and the Treasurer shall render 
an account of the financial eon tition of the Society. Officers for 
‘the current year shall also be chosen, 


19, ‘The work of Ordinary General Meetings shall be the 
transaction of routine business, the reading of papers approved. 
by the Council, and the discussion of topics connected with the 
general objects of the Society. 


20. Notice of the sobjécts intended to be introduced for dis- 
cussion by any member of the Society should be handed in to 
the Secretary before the Meeting. 





Visitors may be admitted to the Meetings of the Society, but 
no one who is not a member shall be allowed to address the 
Meoting except by invitation or permission of the Chairman. 


VI—Publications of the Society. 





21. A Journal shall be published, when practicable, every 
rmonti ‘uader the anpervison ofthe Counc. Tt shall comocise 
a selection of the papers read before the Society, the Report of 
the Council and Treasurer, and such other matter as the Council 
may deem it expedient to publish. 


22, Livery member of the Society shall be entitled to.one 
copy of the Journal, deliverable at the place of publication, The 
Council shall have power to present copies to other Societies and 
t» distinguished individuals, and the remaining copies shall be 
sold at such prices as the Council shall from time to time direct. 


23, ‘Twenty-four copies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall placed at the disposal of the Author. 


PROCEEDINGS. u 


24, ‘The Council shall have power to sanction the publication, 
in a separate form, of papers or documents laid before the Society, 
if in their opinion ‘practicable and expedient. 


VIL.—Popalar Lectures, 


25. Occasional Popular Lectures upon literary or scientific 
subjects may be delivered, under the sanction of the Council, ou 
evenings other than those appointed for General meetings of the 
Society. 


‘VITL.—Amendments. 


26. Amendments to these rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall, after notice given, lay them before a 
general meeting of the Society. A committee of resident mem- 
Bers shall thereupon be appointed, in conjunction with the 
Council, to report on the proposed Amendments to the general 
meeting next ensuing, when a decision may be taken. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
BY THE PRESIDENT, 


THE VENERABLE ‘ARCHDEACON HOSE M. 





Detivenep on tHe 28m Fepnvany, 1978. 





l * 1 understand aright the duty which devolves upon me 

to-night in the postion with which you bave honoured me, 
Thave two things to do. The first is to explain, at some greater 
Iength than has been done -hitherto, the objects which the pro- 
moters have had in view in seeking to establish the Straits 
Asiatie Society ; amd the second is to point out the means by 
which it is hoped these objects may be attained. =f 


‘he primary object of the Society, as defined iu. the Rules, ix 
« to investigate subjects connected with the Straits of Malacca 
and the neighbouring countries.” The expression “ neighbour- 
ing countries” was selected as being a wide and comprehensive 
term, in order that the Society might feel as little restricted ax 

wssible in accepting communications respecting any part of 

fouthern and Eustern Asia. But no doubt the attention of the 
Society will be chiefly concentratel upon the Peninsula of 
Malacea, as far North as the ‘Tenasserim Provinces, and the 
great Indian Archipelago, that wonderful chain of Equatorial 
Islands stretching from Sumatra on the West to New Guinew 
of the East. Science is greatly in want of some general term 
to describe this great portion of the earth’s surface, including 
‘both the continental and the insular divisions of it. For, though 
the different parts of it vary from one another in a great many 
particulars, yet they are in no slight degree homogeneous, and. 
it would be a ‘convenience to be able to speak of them all 
under one common name. Several-have been suggested, ind of 
them all I prefer the name ‘Malaya,’ as being at once the most 
simple, and the most intelligible. ‘For throughout this whole 
wide-spread district, the Iaguage spoken is either Malay or 
some closely allied form of speech ; and Malay itself is to a very 
great extent the Zingua franca—the common medium of com mu 
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nication for business purposes between the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent xaces.* 


‘This Malaya’ then, (if: may, a€ least on this occasion, use the 
word) being our field, we have to consider what work has been 
already done in it, and what remains to be done. 


And in speaking of work already accomplished, I must hasten 
todo honour to one great name, which such a Society as this 
must always hold in the greatest respect—it is almost needless 
tosay I aean thename of J. R. Logan. No doubt there were 
great men who eame before him here; men who were possessed 
of scientific knowledge, and patient observation, and intellectual 
power, and who brought these great gifts to bear upon the 
‘manifold wonders which nature has accumulated in this part of 
the world ; and in their writings gavasto their own time, and to 
posterity, the benefit of their labour and research. Mr.’ Logan 
had his predecessors, Tiere fortes ante Agamennona multi,” 
and we have not to lament with the poet, at least in the case of 
all of them, that they lie overshadowed by the long night of ob- 
livion, umwept and unknown. Marsilen, Leyden, Ratiles, New 

Dold, not to mention Portnguese and Dutch travellers who came 
before them, will ever be illustrious names in the history of 
these countries. But to Mr. Logan belongs the special honour 
of having not only observed much, and thought much, i 
ten much himself, but also of having associated together with 
himself other thinkers, and of having’ contrived a plan by which 
the knowledge acquired by some of his contemporaries and 
fellow residents in this Colony, and in the neighbouring Settle- 
ments, might be recorded _and published. ‘This was, as you 
Imow, by means of the “Joumal of the Indian Archipelago.” 
‘The town of Penang justly boasts of its handsome memorial of 
this remarkable man} but the most enduring and_ the most: 
worthy monument of him is his own Journal, of which for 15 
years, from 1S47 to 1862, he was the Editor, and to the papers 
‘of which he was also the principal contributor. If there is any 
member of this Soviety who bas not yet done so, I would recom- 
mend him to read the introductory’ article in the -first number, 
from Mr, Logan's own pen, apon “Tho present condition of the 
Indian Archipelago.” I think he cannot f¥il to rise from the 
perusal of it full of admiration of the genius and culture of the 


Tn connection with 
‘writings may be of interes 
“Af the won “Malay” be confined to the Malays and their language; and 
~ the word “Malayan” be exclusively. used a2 ‘term for all the 
maces and languages of what the Frénch call Malaisie, we may dispense 
«swith the indefinite word “Archipelago” (Journal I. A. vol: III p. 299.) 
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author, and also impressed with a very deep sense of the impor- 
tance of those great problems which are presented here to the - 
student, andthe merchant, to the politician, and the philan- 
thropist. - 


‘The'establishment of such a jourual in a young Colony, such 
as the Strats Settlements was in the year 1847, was a bold en. 
terprise for a single individual to ondertake. But Mr. Logan 
was very ably supported. It is surprising, and most encoura- 
ging, to find how much of local talent and. information eame to 
Tight, as soon as he had provided the opportunity for it to do so, 
It was evidently a time of great scientific power, and of much 
literary activity in the Siraits. Contributors from all classes 
came forward. There was the Goveraor of the Straits for the 
time being, and other Government officers. ‘Phere were Eccles. 
iasties, including Clerzymen of the Chureh of England, Roman 
Catholic Priests, and Ministers of varioas Protestant, commu 
nions. There were Military men and Naval men. ‘Phere were 
Lawyers and Doctors, Merchants and Planters. There were 
Frenchmen and Germans, Dutchmen and Swiss, and, I am 
pleaged to add, as a promise for the fature, one Chioaman. Of 
these only too many have passed away. Some are bringing 
their lives to a close elsewhere. Some remain among us, and 
have given the prestige of their names to this new undertaking, 
‘and will, we may hope, contribute to the publications of out 
Society some of the stores of knowledge and experience which 
they have been gathering since the old days. Some are repre- 
sented by their descendants, as in the case of the leader and chief 
of them all, whose son, Mr. D. Logan, you have elected to be 
the Vice-President of the Society in Penang. 


‘And before bringing this reference to Mr. Logan’s coadjutors 
ty an end, T cannot help remarking with great pleasure, that in 
the list of them are to be found, not only the names of those 
whose connection with these countries was more or leas tempo- 
rary, but also of some, who, for generations, have made their 
family home here. When I come across such names as Baum- 
garten, and Neubronner, and Westerhout ia connection with the 
advancement of science in the Straits, I cannot help hoping that 
some of those who bear those names, and other like names, in 
the present generation, may be stimed up by the example of 
those who have gone before them, to use the great advantages 
they have, such as their familiarity with the language of the 
place, and their inherited power of endaring its climate, in see 
ing Kaowledge for its own sake, not merely for the purpose of 
applying it to their own personal and material benefit, but in 
order to contribute something to the common stock. 
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‘The work done by Mr. Logan and the gentlemen who were 
associated with him covers a great deal of ground. ‘There are 
some very valuable papers upon the Geography both of Malaya 
aa whole aud of various pytions of it; a8 wll a8 most inter. 
esting accounts of tours undertaken by individuals, in which 
Geographical notes are interspersed among other facts which the 
tourist observed and recorded. ‘There-is some Geological infor 
mation—and some account of the Mineral treasures of the dis- 
trict, both those that are known and those that are supposed to 
exist, ‘There are usefal notices of the Natural Products, and of 
the Modes of Agriculture, especially of the methods of treating 
the most important articles of commerce. ‘The science of HtAno- 
logy is largely dealt with by Mr. Logan himself, and his pa- 
pers upon the various aboriginal races will probably continue to 
be the most reliabl® authority upon the subject of these races, 
which are, as usual, fast disappearing as civilization spreads 
inland. A great deal of information is supplied concerning the 
Languages and Dialects of the numerous nations living within 
the district; with copious vocabularies, forming avery substantial 
contribution to the science of Cumparative Philology. Then 
there are chapters of History both of the European Colonies, and 
of the Native States. There are examples and translations of 
Native Literature, amongst which I must mention a most in- 
‘teresting abstract of the “ Sejara Malayu, ” or Malay Annals, by 
the present Attorney-General, the Hon'ble Thomas Braddell, 
which puts that” curious piece of Malayan antiquities and his- 
tory -within the reach of the English reader. ‘There are papers 
upon questions affecting Health, such as Dr. Little's discussions 
of the effects of opium, and of the causes of the local forme of 
fever. And, lastly, there isa large collection of statistical in- 
formation upon the sabjects of Population, Trade, Weather, and 
Temperature. 








have not touched upon a great many of subjects that are 
disenssed in this Journal, such for instance as Natural History, 
upon every department ot which attention was bestowed by some 
‘one or other of the writers; but I think I have said enough to 
shew that, even during Mr. Logan’s time, a great deal of know- 
Yedge was sequired and preserved, “Much, ton, bas. een done 
subsequently by Governmapt Officers, by. private individuals, 
and by distinguished travellers such as Wallace and others. In 
fact what is known of South-Eastern Asia only appears small, 
when it is compared with what remains yet unkuown, . That 
residuum is indeed vast, and it is for the purpose of endeavour 
ing to diminish i, that the Straits Asitie Society bas come into 
existence, : 
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It will be impossible for me to do more than just glance at 
some few of the subjects upon which additional knowledge 


urgently required, and may be reasonably hoped for. Let us 








begin with by. Now, I need say nothing to this meet- 
ing about the almost total ignorance in which we live of some 
‘of the more distant and inaccessible portions of the great extent 
of land about which this Society proposes to collect ‘and publish 
information. I need not remind you how completely New 
Guinea is a “terra incognita ;” or even of how little is known 
of the interior of Borneo and Sumatra. Let us look nearer 
home. It would probably astonish some people to learn bow ex- 
tremely little accurate knowledge we possess even of the Mala 
Peninsula itself. Fortunately we have before us what wil 
give us a very clear understanding of the limits of our acquaint- 
ance with this region, which lies at our very doors. ‘The un- 
completed map which is displayed on this wall, is one that is 

onow being carefully prepared under the able direction of Mr. 
Skinner. I hope when these remarks of mine are concluded, 
that Mr. Skinner will himself correct me if, in the few words I 
have to say upon his important work, I unintentionally conv 
wrong impression ; and that he will give us any additional in- 
formation respecting it, which he may think it desirable to com- 
municate now. And I may mention that be bas promised the 
Conneil of the Society a paper upon the subject, in which he will 
zo doubt state very much more clearly than I could do, what is 
the present condition of our knowledge of the Geography of the 
Peninsula. 








But I will ask you now to look at that map: observe the im- 
mense spaces which are entirely blank, or bave merely the name 
of the native Government to which they are supposed to be at- 
tached written across them, such as Kelantan, Patani, Tring- 
ganu ; and compare them with the few districts, almost entirely 
on the Western Coast, in which the mountains are cketched in, 
the course of the rivers traced, and the names of towns and vi 
ages inserted. Does it not remind some of us of what the map 
‘of Africa used to look like in our school days, before the dis- 
coveries of Livingstone and his successors? Yet it is not of a 
vast continent like Africa, upwards of 2,000 miles in breadth, 
that we are ing, but of a narrow peninsula which, at its 
greatest breadth, only extends to about 200 miles, from the Stra 
of Malacea to the China Sea. ‘This Peninsula has been known 
to Europeans for just 370 years, and that map shews you all, or 
almost all, that Europeans have learned about its geography in 
that time. But the map is also a sign that a great effort is being 
made to bring this state of jgnorance to an end. It is, as you see, 
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little more than a skeleton map at present, drawn to a large seale, 
but it is getting gradually filled up as information comes in, 


‘And information does come from many sources. The other 
day I saw a map which had been sent in by the Siamese Go- 
veroment, which T considered a great euviosity, so much 20 that 
Thope it’ may. be exhibited in the Raffles Museum, This was 
to show an important piece of boundary: line far up in the north, 
Then there is another map being made by the Maharaja of 
Johor in the south. Trained surveyors are clearing up old 
puzzles in vatious parts between these extremes. And every 
officer ia the English Colonies, or in the Native States, who is 
called by duty or enriosity to travel beyond the limits of the 
well known and well sarveyed districts, has an opportunity of 
adding something to the knowledge of the country which is 
already possessed. All new facts, thus acquired by officials or 
private individuals, are made known to the Government here, 
and, after being verified as far us possible by comparison with 
existing data, are recorded on the map. So that there is reason 
to expect that those great blank: spaces will be filled up in time, 











And think of what we know those great blanks must mean, 
We know there are great mountain ranges, the back-bone of the, 
‘Peninsula, clothed with all the diversities of vegetable life, which 
‘the lowered temperature of elevated lauds in the tropies makes 
possible. ‘Then there must be a great water system, carrying 
off the moisture deposited on the high lands Uhrough the plains 
below. One of the latest discoveries is, that the great river 
Pahang, ramning up from the south, is but a branch of a much 
larger stream running from the north, and uniting itself with 
the Pabang at upwards of one hundred miles from its mouth, 


Tn the dense Hquatorial forests, which cover the greater 
part of these hill-sides and plains, forests, which are now only 
‘entered here and there by a few individual’ natives, to ent down 
the gutta producing trees, or to collect the few other natural 
products, of which the commercial value is known to them, and 
perhaps by charcoal burners for the purpose of turning some 
saul portion of those glorioas forests into portable fuel, what 
a hoard of wealth there is for the Botanist and the Naturalist; 
and what splendid possibilities for the Planter and the Merchant. 
‘Mr. Wallace tells us that, during the six years he was collecting 
“iu these latitudes, his Natural History specimens reached the 
enormous number of 125,660, of which a very large proportion 
were entirely new to Science. ” With such an example as that in 
view, it is not easy to over-estimate.the gains to every branch 
of natural science, that might be expected from a thorough 
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exploration of those parts of this region, which, being far from 
the coast, have been seldom r never visited by any European. 
And if we look at the question from the utilitarian side, the 
strong opinion wbich Ibay boon recenly arrived at by. prestcal 
agriculturists, that the slopes of hills in this Penivsula are 

imirably adapted to the growth of. both tea and coffee, added 
to the actual successes of the Dutch and other planters of to- 
acco on the other side of the Straits, gives one a very high idea 
‘of what might be done by capital and enterprise in so vast an 
extent of country, which has bithe:to been profitless, for want 


of haman inhabitants possessed of those resources by which 
alone the tyranny of nature can be overcome. 





And this brings us to another set of subjects upon which ac- 
curate knowledge is very much needed. I mean the present 
human inhabitants of Malaya, their history, their manners and 
customs, their religion, and their language and literatare. I 
shall however treat the whole eabject very generally. 


1 think no one who has lived among them can be satisfied 
with what is generally said in books about the character and 
habits of the Malays. "For instance, they are constantly spoken 
of as if, throughout the length and breadth of the countries 
where they are to be found, they were, in character and dis- 
porition, and in their ways of living and thinking, one and the 
‘same. But we know that this is very far from being the case. 
‘The Malay of the coast, who is best known to travellers, is quite 
a different being, in a bundred respects, from the Malay of the 
interior. And again, the inhabitants of one island, both the 
dwellers on the sea board, and the peasants inland, differ from 
‘those in another island, or in a distant part of the same island. 
Take as an example a case in which most of us can make 
the comparison from our own experience, and appreciate tho 
points of difference. Contrast a peasant of Malacea or Johor 
with one of the’Boyans, who enter our service in various capa- 
cities in Singapore; they are both Malays, but they are almost 
as unlike one another as a Hindoo and a Chinaman. ‘The one is 
lively, courteous, and communicative ; the other is dall, boorish, 
and shy. The one is idle and fond of sport, tho other is plod 
ding and methodical ; the one i# very fond of talking. and little 
given to reading; the other has not much to say even to his 
own people, but Keeps his master awake at night by reading or 
reciting, in a loud monotonous voice, long poems or stories, or 
chanting chapters of the Koran, which as a child he learned to 
read, but of which be does not understand a word. I6 it is said 
that we only see the Boyan out of his natural sphere, as an 
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emigrant, and a servant to a foreign master, I should reply 
that that is another strange mark of difference between him 
‘and the peasant of the Peninsula, whom it is very difficult to 
persuade either: to leave his house, ot to become a servant. T 
think it is important that these differences between the several 
Malayan races should be more clearly noted than they have 
‘been hitherto. 





‘Then again in the matter of Religion there is the same want 
of accurate observation. Nearly all Malays are Mohamedans, 
‘and people seem to consider that when they have said that, they 
have said all that need be said on the subject, and that they 
have told you all there is to be told. But there are Mohame- 
dans and Mohamedans ; and I expect there is as much differ. 
ence in the ideas of Religion held by a Mussulman of the 
‘West and an average Malay, as between those held by Mr. 
Spurgeon and the Pope cf Rome. There could hardly be 
a more interesting study, than that of the special developments 
of Islam that are to be met with among the Malay race, both 
fs to religious belief and moral practice. I remember that 
some years ago at Malacca, I was much interested in listening 
toa Malay relating to me the traditions of the Patriarchs, which, 
ad come down through many generations of Malays, having, 
doubtless, originated from Arab sources. It was quite evident, 
jn many cases, that the narrative had in course of time assumed 
2 distinctly local form and colouring. I intended to have made 
2 collection of such traditions, bub my removal to Singapore 
{nterrapted the study, and Lhave never had leisure or opportu- 
nity to return to it. 


A careful study of the religious opinions and practices of the 
people would be not interesting only, but directly useful. Use- 
ful of course to the Missionary, as shewing him what ground 
he bas in common with the man whose spiritual life he hopes 
to benefit, what are the real errors to be eraticated, and the 
real defects in faith and morals that have to be supplied. And 
useful to the governing class too, as discovering the true char- 
acter and nature of the people to bé governed, for as Carlyle 
says, “A man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him ; 
©g man’s or a nation of menis.” And he goes on to explain : 
« By religion Ido not mean the Chureh-ereed which he pro- 
« fesses, the articles of faith which he will sign, and, in words 
« or otherwise, assert ; not this wholly ; in many eases not this 
“at all, * *'* * * But the thing a man does practically be- 
 lievesathe thing a'man does practically lay to heart concern- 
“ing his vital relations to this mysterious universe, and his 
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“ daty and destiny there, that is in all eases the primary thing 
«for him, and creatively, determines all the rest. - That i, 
“his religion; and I say, if you tell me what that is, you tell 
« me to a very great extent what the man is, what the kind 
« of things he will do is.” 








‘Then there isa great want of a good account of Malayan 
Literature. And in order that that may be given, it will be 
necessary to make a good collection of Malay writings. Great 
help may be rendered in this matter by persons possessing: 
Malay manuscripts sending them in to the Library which this 
Society proposes to form, either as gifts, or as loans to be copied. 
T suppose there is no really good collection of Malay books in 
existence. We all know how the large one which Sir Stamford 
Raffles made was unfortunately barnt at sea on the way home. 
I know of none out here. I thought it likely that there might 
be sucha thing in the British Museum; and when I wasin 
England the year before last I went to see. They told me that 
there were Malay books but they were undescribed, and their 
contents and value were unknown. However the Librarain 
Kindly gave me every facility for examining them myself. 1 
found that the whole collection amounted so some thicty 
volumes most of tem purchased from Mr. Crawford in 1812. 
L hope that the Museum did not pay a very large price for them, 
‘The manuscripts were chiefly Stair and Hikayal, poems aud 
romanees, many of them incomplete, some bearing evident 
marks of having been copied for Earopean reading, avd more ot 
less adapted to European ideas. ‘There were several exam 
ples of the Sual Jawa, or Religious Catechism, and some printed 
books in the inferior style of typography, which may be seen 
any day by the curious in the book-shops in Kampoog Glam. 
One canoot call this a good collection, but I rather doubt if 
there isa much better one to be found.’ If one is ever to be 
made it should be done at once. For Malay manuscripts are 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain. ‘The introduction 
of printed books has not at present tended to preserve the 
older literature. ‘The Educational works which have been pub- 
lished for the use of schools, and the weckly newspapers, will 
probably, for some time to come satisfy a not too keen appetite 
for reading ; and the manuscripts (never very numerous) are 
likely to be less prized, and more rately copied; and many will 
no doubt be lost for ever, unless an effort 1s made to discover 
and preserve them. : 


About the nou-Malayan aboriginal races I will only say that, 
though much has been written about them, there remains much 
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to be written. Probably they are not all known. ‘Those unex- 
plored regionsef which we have been speaking are the very 
places in which one might expect to find them, driven back into 
the jungle by the advance of even the Malay ‘notion of civiliza- 
tion. And the fortanate man who discovers anythiug about 
them should learn all he can at once, and put it down in 
‘og at once, before an irraption of the “orang putih,” * or, 
as I have heard M. Maclay call them, the “semut patib,” + 
‘coming into their retired haunts has the usual effect of causing 
them fo dwindle more and more, and get more and more absorbed 
among the most sympathetic of their native neighbours, till in 
a little time, they and all their peculiarities of speech, of mauners 
and customs, and ways of thought, disappear from off the face of 
‘the earth. ‘ 








Thave only mentioned a very few of those paths along which 
the Society hopes to goin pursuit of knowledge, ‘There is no 
doubt about the fact that there is plenty of work to be done. 
Tt remains for me just to indicate the meaus by which we hope 
that some of it may get done. 


‘The fivet-is by Association. ‘The weak point in Mx. Logan’s 
brave attempt svas that he was alone responsible for the maage- 
ment of the Journal, He seems to have been most heartily 
supported at first, and be had a brilliant success ; but any one 
may see from the table of contents that, as time went on, the 
burden began to fall on him with a weight waich no man out 
here would be likely to sustain long. do not know what it was 
that_made him give up the undertaking in 1862, but I should 
think, from the look of the thing, that the want of sufficient 
co-operation had something to do with it. And, as must happen 
to an undertaking which depends, in the main, upon the energy 
and enthusiasm of a single individual, when he gave up the 
work it came utterly to an end. It is to be hoped that this 
danger will be averted by our uniting ourselves in a Society. A. 
Society, if it starts with'a good stock of ‘vital power, and has a 
definite’ end to accomplish, may expect to be long-lived. In 
dividuals are removed, and some lose the little interest they ever 
hhad in the matter and drop away. ‘This is to be looked for. 
But others remaid ; and new members are constantly enlisted 
to fill up the ranks. I think we have every reason to consider 
that we do make our start with a considerable amouut of vitality. 
‘The number of members, as we have just heard, is vow 
nearly a bundred ; afid considering how short a time bas elapsed 








© «White men.” + “ White ants,” 
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since the matter was first mooted, I think that fact alone @hews 
that a great deal of interest is felt in the objects which those 
who first moved in it had at heart. 


And the time is propitious one for many reasons. I will 
only mention one. ‘The opening of the Native States has placed 
asmall band of Englishmen within reach of some of the least 
Known parts of the Peninsula. Tam happy to say that every 
one of the Residents has joined us,and several of the other 
officers who are stationed with them. Some of these gentlemen 
are already well known for their extensive research in some of 
the questions that are most interesting to us. And every one 
of them has a grand opportunity of acquiring lange stores of 
information, and of facilitating the acquisition of it. by otbers. 
I should think it must be an encouragement and a solace to men 
living in the isolated positions in which they are placed, to feel 
‘that the results of their labour and observation need not be con- 
signed to the respectable oblivion of blue-books, but may be 
communicated abonce to asympathizing and appreciative public. 








Auother means by which the Society is to work is by the 
monthly General Meetings, of which this is the first. At these 
meetings some of the papers communicated to the Society will 
be ey and the subjects of them discussed. Gatherings of this 
Kind, for puely intellectual purposes, are rather a new feature 
in our Colonial life, and I think a most desirable one; and we 
may hope that the conversations we shall bave here will tend 
to keep up an interest in the proceedings, and perhaps set some 
of us upou studying subjects which we have neglected before. 





The Journal is of course the chief instrument by the help of 
which the work we have in hand is to be attempted. It is pro- 
posal for the, preset, to pablih a namber every six months, 

ginning in July next. ‘The number of contributions already 
promised shews that we are not for the present, at all events, 
likely to be short of matter; and if the supply should continue 
as abundant as it promises to be the Commitee may think it 
right to try a more frequent issue. But that of course must 
depend very much upon the reception which the first number 
meets with. For however learned, and however enthusiastic the 
Society may be, it will not be able to express its learning, or 
give vent to its ardour in paper and printer’s ink without funds. 


‘The last feature of the scheme is the Library. It is proposed 
to make a small and very special collection of the books which 
are the best authorities upon these countries, and which will be 
guides to students, and helps to collectors. It may perhaps bo 
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askef whether the Rafiles Library is not sullicient. It is in 
fact a great deal more than sufficient in one way, but insufficient 
in others, Ineed not say thata very large number of the at- 
tractive looking volumes on those shelves would not be of mach 
‘use to such a Society as this. And, on the other hand, a great 
many books, &e., required for the parposes of the Society, 
would not be necessary in a general collection. As .I 
have said before, I hope that one important feature of the 
Library will be as complete a collection as possible of the books 
that Lave been written in the Malay and kindred languages, 
In the Library, too, will be found, I hope, many M. 8. commu- 
nications to the Soeiety, such as notices of short Journeys, which 
though not of sufficient importance to be printed, yet deserve 
to be carefully preserved for reference, 





This then is the Society, its work aud its modus operandi. 
T cannot but regret that your choice of a President for this year 
has not fallen upon some one who would have done better jus- 
tice to a great subject. But the objects we aré aiming at speak 
for themselves, and I think we have every reeson to be sanguine 
in our expectation that the Society may take a worthy and ho- 
noured place among those institations which are conferring be- 
nefits upon mankind, by removing apart of the ignorance and 
misconception, which hide from our view some of the most 
wonderful works of God. 





NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
USEFUL MINERALS IN SARAWAK 


By 
A. HART EVERETT, 
Resipext or Bivreiv, Sanawax. 


Awoxa the numerous works that have appeared during the 

last forty years having reference to that narrow strip of the 

N. W. Goait of Bomeo now known as the Sarawak Terri 

there occur suggestions that this portion of the island will 

found wealthy in mineral resources at some future day, when the 

progress of exploration and a larger influx of European enter- 
wise, shall have indicated their extent and led to their full 
svelopment. 


Tn point of fact these ideas are not of recent birth. From 
the day when the companions of the hopeless Magelhiiens, east, 
anchor off Brunie, now some three hundred years ago, up to the 
early part of the present centary, when Hunt presented his re- 
port on the island of Kalamantan to Sir S. Raffles, the “ great 
and rich island of Borneo” has been enciteled with a fictitious 
halo of reputed wealth in precious mineral deposits. 


Tt bas been the office of time, remarks Temminck, to dissipate 
these golden fancies, and whether they will ever be realised, or 
even seriously revived, is problematical ; bat, nevertheless, there 
does exist a certain amount of solid foundation for the idea, that 
Borneo is well furnished with the useful metals and minerals, 
although for the most part these are not such as would have 
attracted the attention of the early voyagers in the East. And 
it is in connection with this wider field—the mineral resources 
of Borneo as a whole—that the following notes on the minerals 
of Sarawak are offered. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the various minerals of eco- 
nomic value heretofore observed in Sarawak, and to note their 
modes of occurrence, distribution &e., it will be advisable to 
glance at the goelogical featares of the district of Upper Sa- 
rawak (Proper), both as being the only locality in which work- 
able deposits of mineral ores have been discovered, and because 
it furnishes us ina greater or less degree with..an epitome of 
the geological structure of the major part of the Territory. 
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Briefly desoribed then, this district consists of an ancient 
compact blue Limestone (Paleozoic?) on which is superimposed 
unconformably a thick series of sandstones, conglomerates, and 
clay-shales, constituting the most extensive series of beds in 
this part of Borneo ; and on these last lie strata of clay-shales, 
alluvial clay, river gravels, &e., of very recent origin. Piercing 
the limestone and sandstone, we find granite and a variety of 
igneous and trappean rocks—basalt, porphyrite, greenstones, 
&o., these latter being developed in great abundance in the 
Antimony districts, where they are in immediate contact with 
the limestone. The latter formation, in which the lodes of 
Antimony are seen in vitu, is locally rich in fossil onganie re- 
mains, but I am unable to say whether they have been examined 
by a competent paleontologist with a view to approximate the 
age of the rock ; the planes of stratification can seldom be made 
cat with any approach to certainty, but where they are evident, 
they show that the originally horizontal beds have been up-tilted 
almost on end and much denuded ; and there is abundant proof 
that a very considerable interval in time elapsed hetween the 
close of the limestone formation, and the commencement of the 
succeeding sandstone series. 











‘The sandstone shales have also undergone mach disturbance 
all over this portion of Borneo, although, like the limestone, 
sometimes retaining their horizontality. ‘They are generally. 
impregnated with per-oxide of iron, and as is so often the ease 
with such rocks, seem quite barren of fossils, except in the 
coal-measures. It is in this formation that the cinnabar de- 
posits of the country occur. : 

Both limestone and sandstone have been enormously denuded, 
the latter rising in isolated tabular mountains, or short peaky 
trends, with an altitude above the sea varying from 1,500 feet 
and separated by undalating valleys, in’ which the Timestone 
Sppears, sometimes in low hilly traets varying from 200 to 1,200 
feet in elevation, sometimes in solitary crags, but invariably 
with long lines of old sea-cliffs and bald scarps. When accident 
removes the veil of dark green jangle from theit faces, they 
present to view surfaces fretted by a thousand deep rifts, and 
scared and jointed in every imaginable direction. 


In the intervening lowlmds we bave uniformly a deposit of 
dark yellow felspathio clay, apparently unstratified, and varying 
in depth from a few feet to 80 feet or more, which is devived 
from the degradation, and, I think, decomposition in situ, of the 
clayey sandstones, clay shales, and, especially, the felspathic 
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intrasive rocks of igneous origin, so abundant in the district. 
Associated with this clay, and mostly of more recent date .are 
‘superficial deposits of puddingstone, river-gravels, &e. 

‘The intrusive igneous rocks appear indiscriminately all over 
Upper Sarawak as mountains and hills, and very commonly 
in the form of dykes, which, with some few reefs of siliceous 
veinstone, seam the country in great numbers between the more 
elevated masses. They consist for the most. part of varieties of 
porphyrite, very decomposable, and more seldom of basalt. The 
‘voleanie action which caused their eruption would seem to have 
een in operation at a period subsequent to the formation of all 
the stratified sedimentary rocks of the district, and antecedent 
to only the most recent of superficial deposits. It is in im- 
mediate connection with these rocks that we find the deposits 
of antimony, arsenic, and cinnabar; and as there is reason to 
Delieve that they occupy fissures caused by the eruption of the 
voleanie rocks, and that their deposition took place after the 
cessation of voleanie action, we arrive at a remarkably recent 
date for the formation of the mineral lodes at Upper Sarawak. 


Such in outline are the geological features of Upper Sarawak. 
Other formations and many other varieties of rocks, are to be 
met with in the Territory, bat it is not necessary to particularise 
these, as they are not connected with the mineral deposits of 
the country, so far as we know, and are therefore foreiga to the 
subject of these notes. 


‘The minerals and mineral ores of Sarawak, in relation to their 
local distribution, may be summarized as follows, the names of 
those which have only been observed in traces being italicized. 


District of Sarawak Proper (including Lundu and Samar: 
han),—Gold, Antinony, Arsenie, Argentiferous-Arsenie, Cinna- 
Var, Cobalt, Nickel, Mangauese, Copper, Iron Diamond, Aqua- 
marine, Coal. 

District of Sadong.—Gold, Coal, Diamond, Iron, Cinnabar. 
District of Batang Lupar.—Gold, Coal, Iron, Antimony. 

District of Rejang.—Coal, Iron, Arsenic, Antimony, Nickel, Gold. 
District of Makah and Bintula.—Cosl, Antimony. 

In the districts of Saribas, Kalakah and Oyab, I have uo re- 
liable information of the occurrence of useful minerals. A nom- 
der of the above mentioned species are koown to have been 
detected in other parts of N. W. and W. Borneo beyond the 
limits of the Sarawak territory, viz, Gold, Antimony, Arsenic, 
Copper, Cinnabar, Iron, Diamond, and Coal, some in work- 
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able quantities and somé in traces; and in addition platinum 
molybdenum, petroleum, catseyes, and spinelle ruby have been 
observed. In Sir J, Brooke's “Private Letters” mention is 
made of alange stone called the “Brooke diamond” which on 
examination proved to be a white topaz, but the precise locality 
Whence it was obtained is not specified, ‘although we may sur- 
mise that it was a genuine Sarawak stone. 

I find also in awork on Chinaentitled “The Middle King. 
dom” (1848) mention of Corundum being imported from Borneo 
for the use of Chinese lapidaries; no authority, however, is 
cited for the occurrence of this mineral in Borneo: the note 
probably refers not to Corundum, properly so called, but to dia 
monds, brought from Landak and Sarawak. 

Tn the above enumeration it is noteworthy that Sarawak Pro- 
per exbibitsall the minerals of which traces have been detected 
in the other districts, and several others besides. When we cou- 
sider that it is the only poition of the Territory in which a 
systbmati search hs been attemptel (generally by amateur) and 
that there iga close general similarity in geological constitution 
over the Whole of the N. W. coast of Borneo, there is fait 
ground for conjecture that available deposits of one or more of 
the above mentioned minerals, will be discovered in some other 
localities in which traces only have been detected as yet. 


Gold ocears in the form of fine sand, or minute flattened plates 
in alluvial deposits over a great part of Sarawak. Washings 
are carried on in Upper Sarawak at Bau, Paku, Gumbang, &e., 
in Samarahan at Sirin, ia Sadong at Malikio, and in the Batang 
Lupar at Marup. ‘The operations are wholly superficial, alt 
though at Marup and Bau, the principal Chinese washings in 
the country, the stratified clays belonging to the Sandstone for- 
mation, and containing at the latter locality decomposed por- 
phyritic dykes have been cut into to some extent. ‘The precious 
metal has never tomy knowledge been regularly mined for in 
Sarawak, nor indeed has it been discovered in situ it its original 
matrix, except in the ease of the gold contained in the vein- 
stoues and quartz-reefs of the Antimony district, and that asso 
ciated a lode of argentiferoas arsenic at Bidi. ‘The 
alluvium of the limestone caverns and fissures, and especially the 
sands in the beds of streams have yielded sufficient to induce 
the natives to work in such spots. “The wasbing is carried on 
partly by Malays, who are usually gamblers and work only at in- 
tervals, but cbiefly by country-bora Sambas Chinese. Their 
mode of operation bas been fully deseribed by Crawfard, Hors- 
field, St. John, and others, and it will therefore be unnecessary 
to onter into any details here. 
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‘Nuggets are of extremely rare occurrence and I have never 
seen one of any size, batif the Chinese are to be credited, some 
of very considerable weight have been met, with in the adjacent 
Sambas District. St. John mentions having seen one of 7 oz., 
taken from the auriferons clay at Kriant near Bau, and this is 
the largest which I have heard reported on credible authority 
to have been found in Sarawak. The gold dust is usually in a 
state of the finest comminution, but I*have seen samples. from 
Kumpang, near Marup, composed of fine dust intermixed abun- 
dantly with thin flat plates of the metal of from} to ,‘rinch dia- 
tueter_va form shiek has boon eseribed to some cfztadlinminated 
structure in the present matrix. Iam informed that similat plates 
hhave been detected in the siliceous veinstones of the antimony. 
odes ; but where I have had the opportunity of seeing the gold 
in these veinstones it appeared in very minute sparsely scattered 
specks without a sign of running into plates or veins. The 
veinstones are now and again found to contain a very profitable 
percentage, according tothe estimate of the Chinese, who quarry 
the stone in asuperticial way, and pounds it in wooden mortars 
with iron rammers. One block of siliceous mantix (about 151bs,) 
at Paku containing some 20 per cent of grey antimony, when 
thus crushed yielded about $12 worth of gold, bat this result was 
quite exceptional. At Jibong both the white quartz and the 
black amorphous siliceous veinstones are crushed, and of these 
two the latter is considered to yield the higher percentage of 
metal. Both in crushing the stone and in washing the alluvial 
clays and gravels the find is very uncertain, and good “havls” 
seem few and far between. Marap, Bau,and Paku have afford- 
ed remunerative washings, and Sirin in a less degree. The suc- 
ession of the superficial deposits in the last locality are as 
follows -— é 

1. Vegetable mould. ~ 

2. Unstratified Felspathic clay. 
3. Clayey Gravel. 

4. Uptilied indurated clay-shales. 

‘The whole section to the basement-rock of clay is only 5 or 6 
feet in thickness, and it is in the stratum of gravel that the gold 
is found, associated with small rolled fragments of cinnabar and 
the clay-ironstone which abounds all over the gold and antimony 
districts of Sarawak. ‘The components of the auriferous gravel 
are, granite, quartz, sandstone, impure-agate, porphyrite, &c. 
"Phe surrounding comntey ie made up of steep low hills of indu- 
rated clay-shales and clayey sandstone with yellow felspathic 
elay overlying, and is seamed with dykes|of Homablendic trap- 
rocks; and a short distance to the S. and W. limestone hil 


‘appear, E 
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‘The quality of Sarawak gold varies with the locality in which 
it is found. ‘Thus Marup gold at $32 to $34 per bongkal 
according to the supply, Sadong gold at $26, whilst Paku gold 
is quoted at $28 per bongkal, the difference being estimate by 
the whiteness of the metal which is dependent on the amount 
‘of silver existing in natural alloy with it. No scientific analysis 
has been made of Sarawak gold so far as I am aware, but it 
would doubtless be very similar in result to the analysis of Bor- 
nean gold given by Crawfurd, which I have taken the liberty of 
transcribing below, as bis valuable work has long been ont of 
print. 








of gold dust gota, Silver. copper and. 


ue of gold taken |Comntry In 100 parts, | ltteer 
rem the district which | where | _ 











produces it, _sbiated. Dros, 
Geldof Ombsk Borneo. 875 | 905 00.10 
we Sange. < cj ditto. | 4.06/95.0¢ | 80.97 






3.88 |96.17 | 88.11 





%) Sumbas —. Bormeo.| 9.00/ 91.00 83.68 
% Palembang “Sumatra 2.11 | 97.89 98.75 
Sy Montradok ‘.; Bomeo.| 12.02! 87.98 





‘The dust bronght to market in Kuching is generally unadulterat- 
ed, as the mysteries of galvanic gilding are as yet unknown 
there. ‘There is little risk in purchasing if ordinary care be 
exercised. 


With regard to the annual produce of gold in the ‘Territory, 
there are vo reliable data for even approximating the total 
amount produced. Mr. Low of Labuan—whose work, in spite of 
its being somewhat out of date, is the most trastworthy yet writ- 
ten on Sarawak—places the yearly export of gold irom the 
Meeitry 26 1000 onneen, -Althengh novafvally A gold onried 
out of the country must be declared, it is beyond doubt: that 
quite as mach leaves Sarawak in a private way as is declared to 
the Export Office in Kuching, while a still more considerable 
portion of the annual out poré is bought up and remains in the 
country, without in any way showing in the trade returns, ‘They 
same remark will apply, to the produce of diamonds ; and in the 
“Summary of Exports” given below it must be borne in mind 
that the figures are purely nominal, and represent amounts cer- 
taioly far below the minimam value of even the annual export 
of these two minerals—much more so of the net annual produce. 
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In connection with the consumption of gold in the Territory, 
it may be remarked that none of the savage tribes of this part 
of Borneo seem ever to havesmade use of this metal notwith- 
standing their intercourse with Malays, and in a less degree with 
the Chinese, during at least several centuries past. I have never 
known an instance of a_Sea-Dyak or Land-Dyak,g. Kyan or 
Bakatan seeking gold on his own account, aad manshictaring it 
into any deseription of ornament, however rude. 





When we endeavour to trace out the origin of the gold in Sa- 
rawak, we find the immediate source of the metal, in the gravels 
and allavial clays and in some of the clay-sbales, which so thickly 
mask the older formations in N. W. Borneo, and out of these 
beds it is being swept continually by running water. It is evi- 
dent however, that so far we have traced the source but a single 
step back ; and the conclusion at which I have arrived, from ob 
servation of a considerable number of sections in different parts of 
the cquotry, is that the auriferous strata of Sarawak Proper 
are derived immediately from the waste of siliceous and porphy- 
tie dykes, associated with the system of antimony and arsenic 
lodes developed in that locality. Similar strata however in other 
localities (the Bataog Lupar washiogs for instance) appear 
rather to have been rearranged more than once; so much $0, in 
fact, that the original home of the gold they bear ean no longer 
be guessed with any approach to certainty + and the only clue to 
the problem is to be found in the cireamstance that invariably 
in these latter districts there is evidence of considerable meta- 
morphic action among the const.tuent rocks of the several locali- 
ties. It is highly probable that much of this gold origioally lay 
in quartz rock, asis the case in many places in Sumatra and in the 
Malay Peninsdla, and maybe the case ta limited extent inthe ees 
Known parts of Sarawak; but even if auriferous reefs are dis- 
covered ata future day in accessible situations, it is more than 
doubtful whether they will afford a field for the European specula- 
tion, especially since an analysis of a quantity of the auriferous 
veinstone at Bau, by a competent European metallargist, has 
failed to give such a result as to tempt further operations. 


Stuer axp Anseic:—Some years ago a lode of native 
arsenie was worked.at Bidi in conjanetion with the antimony at 
the same spot, bat the mine was subsequently abandoned as the 
ore scarcely repaid the cost of export. Realgar and Orpiment 
weere observe, but nt in quantity; the former is found in tract 
in the Upper Rejang, a district wholly anexplored by Europeans, 
and in Wee Gare “angentiforous arsenieal ore also occurred at 
Bidi, and an attempt was made to extract the Silver and gold 
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contained in it; but this project was also abandoned as uapro- 
fitable, the precentage of the precious metals in a ton of the 
residuce loft bp smelting out the Arsenic being too small to repay 
the cost of their extraction. 


Silver isunknown in the Territory, except in the connection 
here’ stated, or naturally alloyed with the gold. It is not im- 
probable that the argentiferous arsenic at Bidi may be found 
richer in silver than has yet appeared, but the analyses made 
heretofore have discouraged this hope. A ton of the ore being 
calcined, yielded the following result :— 


oz * dwt. ngr. 
Silver Bain cancioet MM steht 8 
Gold... Vane 4 





This was considered an average sample, although stightly 
higher precentages were obtained by another trial. 

Maneanese, Conaur ann Nic ‘The first of these mine- 
rals is found in small quantities in the Bidi mines, bt is not, 1 
believe, sufficiently abundant to be of any practical value. Cobalt 
and Nackel I have not met wiuh myself, but Mr. Low has the 
following passage in his “Sarawak”, on their occurrence :— 
“Nickel ta Found over the whole Teritory of Saraval,partiouarly 
in the gold and tin (sie) districts ; in the former it is very 
abundant, combined with iron and Cobalt :it bas not yet been 
worked?” 


nov is disseminated throughout the whcle Territory, and all 
the clay-shales and sandstones are more or less ferruginous ; 
those ia the gold. districts being often impregnated with the 
peroxide, No dedosits of iron-ores are known in this country of 
any commercial importance, The richest specimens come from 
‘the Upper Rejang. Tne Kayan tribes inhabiiing this district 
smelt their own iro, using charcoal only, in their own rude 
furnaces, and the steel they manufacture is preferred to that 
of European make. The ores I have seen brought down from 
Balui, the right-hand branch of the Rejang, are (1) a very pure 
oxide with metallic fracture and strongly magnetic, aud (2) a 
botroidal argillaceous ironstone, not magnetic, with dull purple 
clayey fractare, very hard, and much worn and rolled. ‘This 
latter ore is said to be dug out of alluvial clays, 














A clay ironstone having peculiar soraccons appearance, i 
scattered though the alluvial clay of Upper Sarawak ahd is 
especially abundant in the gold and antimony districts—indeed 
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one meets this ore all over the country. It is Frequently rich 
enough to'show a metallic fractare and bears a close resemblance 
to the ironstones described by Horsfield es appearing in such 
profusion in the tin-mining distrets of Bauka. Ihave never 
observed this ore, however, in Sarawak in the extensive veins 
and reticulations mentioned by him; but, if one may be allowed 
to form and opinion from the written descriptions only of Hors- 
field and Logan, these iron ores belong to the same class as the 
Ironstone of the former writer, and the Lateritic iron-ores of 
Logan’s writings on the Malay Peninsula. 


Corren Lean axp Tox.—The first of these minerals has been 
detected in yery unimportant traces in Upper Sarawak on the 
Datch border ; the two latter, though often reported, have not 
deen discovered even in traces. Galena is aaid to have been 
obtained in the vieinity of Bidi, but Iam not in a position to 
vouch for the accuracy of the report. Copper occurs in minute 
quantities in the form of nd blue carbonate in con- 
nection with the antimony lodges at Busan, but there is no 
‘evidence at present to lead us to suppose that any workable 
deposit of Copper ores will be discovered in Sarawak. As to 
Tin, on the contrary, there is reasonable ground for expecting 
that it will be found to exist ; having regard to. the close simi- 
larity in geological constitutions between certain parts of the 
Territory, and the richly-stanniferous localities of Banka and 
Malacea. 


Agrovoxy has long been known as the eteple mineral export 
of Sarawak. It ores are distributed over the whole of the 
Territory as well as being found beyond the frontiers in Bronei 
and in Dutch Borneo; but they have not been ascertained to be 
in workable quantity in any part of the island except in the 
district of Upper Sarawak (Proper), where, however, all the 
more accessible deposits are exhausted. 


‘The most productive localities worked have been the Busan 
veins, the Jambusan, Busan, and Piat surface ore and the Bidi 
odes and surface ore. At all these places, with perhaps the 
exception of Bidi, the out-put has either ceased altogether, or 
has greatly decreased during the past three years, but a great 
déal of inferior ore is’ still turned out. Bearing in mind the 
history ofthe mining operations as Jambusan, a new find may 
yet be heard of even in the abandoned working—so easy is it in 
country densely covered with jungle, like Borneo, to go oa 
working for months and years within a few yards of a valuable 
deposit which is revealed at length by mere accident. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned localities, antimony has been marked 
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at Grogo and Sikunyit; and it has been observed in traces 
between Ahup and Gumbang, at Sitio in the Samaraban, in the 

-Sadong district, at Marap in the Batang Lupa, and ‘in the 
Totabai and Poi tributaries of the Rejang river, and one good 
specimen of sulphide has come under my notice from the Kagan 
districts of the Upper Rejang. 


‘These wide-spread traces cannot be referred to w single centre 
of dispersion sch as it might be supposed the Upper Sarawak 
field would present. ‘They point to the presence of one or more 
undiscovered accumulations of antimony ore to the east of 
Sarawak Proper, though whether within the boundaries or at a 
short distance beyond, cannot now be said. In.Kanowit the 
tmnces are tolerably abundant, but their great distance 
renders it vain to hope they will be followed up for many 
to come, if at all. 





‘The ores. commonly worked are native antimony ; gray sul. 
hide, and the “oxide” or “red re” (oxy-sulphide). Native 
antimony occurs in the form of worn rounded pebbles in alluvial 
fiats in the immediate vicinity of the vein-bearing limestone, 
and especially in the gullies and crevices so characteristic of this 
rock which are always more or less filled with a debris of cl 
and fragments of veinstone and ore. My brother—to whom 1 
was indebted for many of these notes—informed me that he 
once observed native antimony forming part of a vein, and in 
this single instance it was scatéered throughout a small horizon 
tal lode of the sulphide. ‘The ore in this form is not found in 
large quantities, but as it contains a minimum of impurities, ap- 
proachiog more nearly to regulut of antimony than any of the 
other varieties, and therefore requiring no preparation before 
being: exported, it is always secured where met with, ‘The 
‘Sasgh Mille have proved Yar sobest depectary of this ore. 





‘The oxide, like the foregoing ore, is generally obtained in 
rolled fragments and pebbles which are often seen to be only 
blocks of sulphide, partially oxidized, and preserving their origi- 
nal lamellae stracture. Tt is found in the same situations as the 
native antimony, but in much larger quantities. It has been 
hitherto exported in its ough state, and is the least valuable of 
the ores of antimony owing to the difficulties it presents in re- 
duetion, ‘The largest boulder of which I have heard weighed 
some § owt, but the fragmeuts are almost invariably small, 
weighing from a pound to thurty or forty pounds. ‘The chiet 
supply has been obtained from Boan, Piat, and Buku localities 
around the base of the Busan bills, 
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By far the principal part ofthe antimony, however, isaffonded 
by the sulphide or common gray antimony, which occurs both in 
the form of lodes in the limestone rock, and in deposits of rolled 
boulders in the valleys contiguous to the hills bearing these lodes. 
‘These latter sources of the oreare now worked out, and the sup- 
ply is dependent almost wholly on’ the vein-mining. ‘The per- 
ventage in ores werked, runs from 18 to 80 percent. ‘The Ahup 
ore, of which only a few boulders hav ebeen met with is the richest 
known, giving a percentage of 80 per cent of pure sulphide. 
But this is exceptional ; in practice the ores if very rich or very 
poor are mixed with staff of average quality (No. 2.) preparatory 
to smelting. ‘The balk of the ore has a distinctly lamellar strac~ 
ture, and commonly has a shining steel-gray lustre when freshly 
fractured ; sometimes it is iridescont, presenting a rich play of 
blue, violet and crimson hues like variegated copper-ore. ‘The 
poorer varieties exhibit a starry pattern of needless radiating 
through the white veinstone; or the antimony will traverse the 
inatrix in long slender spikes, or be disseminated in specks in 
wer sorts. More rarely one finnds masses of tangled 
acieular erystals which are now and then endomorphous in hexa- 
gonal prisms of quartz crystal. The gangue is generally 
siliceous, sometimes amorphous, sometime crystalline, or, less 
commonly cale-spar (rhombic) ; and when a vein of white silice- 
‘ous gangueis followed into the rock, in invariably rans into a 
dark gray amorphous siliceous veinstone, of extreme hardness 
and with little ornoocer in it. This dark-coloured veinstone 
appears with the antimony in all situations and the oer 1s always 
intimately mixed with it, the stone itself when magnified bei 
seen tobe thoroughly impregnated with the sulphide in the form 
of minute needles. ‘As a general rule vein-ore is rich, but runs 
poorer asthe lode is workedin, the block spar gradually pre- 
ponderating and ultimately replacing the antimony altogether. 
Lodes in which the matrix is cale-spar are rarer thoee in 
which the gangueis siliceous. 

















‘The arrangement of the contents of a vein often differs entire- 
ly in portions only a few fect apart: cale-spar, black-spar, 
crystalline white quartz, and antimony being intermingled con- 
fusedlyone with another—each one running for afew fect or 
inches ina narrow ill-defined band and_then being lost in some 
other ; but inother lodes uniform bands of cale-spar or quartz 
will be found coating the walls of the fissures, with a single rib 
of orerunning between. Instances have occurred of large 
masses of sulphide rich on the surface being found, when work 
ed down to the limestone, to.terminate in an insignificant vein of 
very poor ore; exactly as if there bad been a continued overflow 
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ing. and accumulation of ore from a kind of top-hole, which is 
represented by the small vein. 


The veins are natural fissures in the limestone, having their 
walls usually clear and well defined, and the adjacent rock is 
seldom metamorphosed to any noticeable degree. In the Busan 
hills the lodes havea general N. W and N. 8. and strike and dip at 
angles varyiug from 20° to 50°, the amount of dip not being a 
constant in the same lode; but in the Jambusan valley, about a 
mile distant, a lode was found striking almost due E. and W. and 
this at aconsiderably lower level than the Busan veins, of 
which a series of four or pethaps five distinct lodes is to be 
observed eropping out in one spot, each above the other, with 
short intervals. ‘The lodes at Bidi are said to dip at a very 
high inclination, butI have had no opportunity of examining 
this locality. ‘The working face ranges from six feet to afew 
inches indepth, andthe yield of any single vein is very in- 
termittent. 











‘The adventitious minerals, found associated in the vein with the 
sulphide, are gold and copperin the gangue, and gold, silver, native 
arsenic and realgar in the ore. The last-mentioned. sometimes 
spots the sulphide of antimony with small pockets of orange-red 
crystals, and the ore at Bidi is not unfrequently stained red from 
the same source. ‘The existence of quicksilver also in some form 
or other is attested by the presence of globules of metallic mer- 
cury in the flues of the reverberatory furnaces, where it has con- 
densed after sublimation in the smelting chambar, and has heen 
deposited together with the white oxide of antimony. 





‘In seeking to decipher the geological sequence of events which 
resulted in the produce of the system of antimony veins in upper 
Sarawak, the observer is at. once brought face to face with rival 
theories of the production of mineral veins asa whole. There is 
no evidence to indicate that the antimony lodes derive their me- 
tallie contents by any process of segregation from the rock in 
which they lic, although portion of the gangues may have been. 
locally so derived ; and the true interpretation of the phenomena 
they present is therefore limited to the inquiry, whether the va- 
rious minerals were injected in molten stateinto the including 
fissures, or were deposited gradually and from solution, by the 

assage of hot spings through the limestone rock. I'do not 
‘eel competent to give an opinion on a theoretical matter of this 
kind, which, to be at all reliable, must be founded ona wide 
knowledge of strictly chemical geology; but Imay here state 
Yhat M. Griger, a geologist and mining’ engineer employed by 
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the Borneo Company to report on the antimony mines, is dei. 
dedly in favour of the aqueous, as against the i thi 
the origin of the antimony. NLR ee et 





Quicxsiuver. The 
years ago, by the indefatigable exertions of Messrs. Helms and 
‘Walters of the Borneo Company Limited, who prospected over 
the whole of Sarawak Proper, and ultimately succeeded in track- 
ing the small fragments of cinnabar that are- seattered over the 
district, to a hill on the right bank of the Staat river, and be- 
tween it and the Sibugoh mountains. 


During the progress of the exploration, a rough but service- 
able sketch-map was execated, embracing Sarawak Proper and 
the Upper Samaraham, on which the positions of the principal 
epoits of antimooy and cinabar will be found atcaralely 
marked. 





‘The Hill containing the cinnabar—for it is in this form as 
usual that the quicksilver occurs—is known by the name of 
gora, and is, or rather was, a steep twin-peaked mass of semi- 

* metamorphic rock, rising to an elevation of about $00 ft. above 
‘the sea-level, in the upper parts of which the ore is found depo- 
sited capriciously in strains, pockets and strings, with now and 
again a little metallic mercury. 











‘The component rocks are argillaceous shales, with sandstones 
interbedded ; these have been very extensively distarbed and 
contorted, and the former are as I have said, partially metamor- 
phosed into an impure state, glittering with cubical iron pyrites, 
and, in the higher portion of the hill, fall of cutters of carbonate 
of lime. Nodales of black pers bere and there inthe sate 
which is, in appearance, amygdaloidal, through being often 
Sisekly spotted tick odkropar, lyin, and pyres. Some lageee 
of sandstone which I observed cropping oat at a very high angle 
te one Of the jake, did aot spam bebe: ec. oieke i te 
same degree with softer shales by the metamorphic action, and 
still retained their normal stracture, though hardened to such a 
degree as to be most refractory in working. 


‘The ore is found in the slate, rarely in the sandstone, and, as 
isthe case with all known deposits of Cinnabar, is distributed 
with great irregalarity in the matrix. Hence the yield has 
proved extremely variable, and at times the ore has seemed to be 
Tost altogether. No such thing asa lode can be said to exist, 
though short strings are met with. One of these attained a face 
of six inches, and was traced down to a depth of many fathoms, 
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‘The most considerable quantity of ore has heen gained, not by 
vein-mining, but by washing in the felepathie clays flanking the 
western aspect of the hill. ‘These clays afforded pure stream 
Ginnabai in great abundance, as well as hundreds of rich boulders 
-of ore-bearing rock that had. been denuded from the upper parts 
‘of the hill. ‘This source of wealth, however, was limited, and 
may be regarded as exhausted. 


‘A search for frésh deposits has been instituted from time to 
time. races of Cinnabar have been detected behind the 
Sibugoh mountain and in the Samarabam and Sadong districts ; 
and traces of metallic mercury have been reported on good 
authority at Marup in the Batang Lupar; and at Gunong 
Gading, a few: miles to the west of ‘Lugora, ore has been dise 
covered ix situ, and is being worked. ‘The Gading deposits 
aye altogether sutaller and much poorer than those at Tagora. 
‘The general geological features of the two hills are similar, bat 
the matrix ‘at Gading is more siliceous and more highly 
metamorphosed, though at the same time decomposing rapidly 
‘on exposure to atmospheric influences, as is also the caso with 
the Tagora rock. ‘The character of the Cinnabar differs from that 
of the Tagora denosits, being soft and crystalline, and the ore in 
‘he stream-wasbing is small and very friable, and so abundantly 
mixed with irou-pyrites as to make it impossible fo separate the 
two minerals by simple hand-washing. 





As with the antimony there is evidence of the association of 
minute quantities of quicksilver, so too, antimony (sulphide) has 
been observed in juxtaposition with the Cinnabar.in tle same 
fragment of veinstone at Gading. 


With regard to the origin-of these deposits of Cinnabar, it is 
almost certain that they were produced by the passage of heated 
vapours bearing quitter and sulphar ina stat of subimatio, 
sich were deposited by the cooling of the vapours as they 
approached the surface of the earth. ‘The peculiar and irregular 
mode of deposition of the Cinnabar, and the facts that the lower 
‘the:miner goes the less abundant the ore becomes, and that no 
definite “ rin,” or fissure vein, is observable, all point in this direc- 
tion. It is confirmatory of this view, that the surrounding shales 
and sandstones are all more or less highly impregnated with per- 
Gide of iron, whit in the metamorphic ore-bearing rook, ira i> 
scarcely visible except in the form of pyrites, ie. in. combina- 
tion with sulphur, which can only have risen from. below in a 
state of sublimation, and has seized on the iron and collected xt 
in this form. Assuming a large proportion of sulphur in the 
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local subterranean exhalations containing quicksiiver, the forma- 
tions of both pyrites and cinnabar may be readily explainod, 


Coat is foand in many localities on the N. W. Coast of 
Borneo and erops up in the Sarawak Territory at Simanjan, at 
Lingga and other be in the Batang Lupar district, in the 
Rejang, and in the Mokah and Bintulu rivers. It was formerly 
worked at Sadong, and the mine has recently been re-opened by 
‘the Government, and now supplies regularly a sinall quantity 
of fair steam coal. For the past two years an exploration of the 
Lingga seams has been in progress, and it is hoped that this 
field will be shortly worked on a langescale. The other outerops 
of coal of importance are those of Mukah and Rejan; oth in 
such inaccessible situations as to be for the present quite useless, 
although, so far as is known, of good quality and considerable 
extent. ‘The varieties of the mineral found are anthracite and 
cannel coal, both of whicl appear to be remarkably free from 
pyrites and sulphur.“ The Cunnel coal has been found to give a 
very small percentage of ash (1.20 according to an analysis by 
Dr. Stenhouse) but this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
presence in it of considerably more Nitrogen than is generally 
exhibited by such coals. ‘The ordinary Lingga coal is very 
neatly identical in composition, as regards the proportion of 
carbon and hydrogen, with the Hartley-Newcastle coals, as Dr. 
Stenhouse has lately shown by the following analyses conducted 
in duplicate. 








Carbon Hydrogen Sulphur Oxygen & Nitrogen Ash” 
Sarewak Coal SLL BA) GS 447 oe 
S'wak Cannel Coal 7221 543 O85. 20: 120 


NewaatieHariey 81st” 550 
It would be premature to take these analyses of small samples, 
however exact, as affording reliable data on which to base an 
opinion as to the value of the bulk of the Sarawak Coal. 
Nevertheless the trial of the Liogga coal lately conducted on 
board S. S. “Delhi” and Baroda” (Peninsula and Oriental 
Company), go rather to confirm, thau to throw discredit on the 
laboratory analyses. Two 40-ton samples were burned under 
ordinary’ conditions of wind and speed, on board these vessels, 
and the coal was found with no more than the usual care from 
the stokers, to burn clearly with little smoke, and leave a 
residuum of only some 16 per cent in the farnaces, consisting 
of light and easily broken clinker. It would seem, however, 
that under severer test-conditions the coal would be found to- 
burn a good deal faster than the best North Country Coals, 
unless mixed with good ordinary steam-coal. I should add that 
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these samples being procured under difficulties as to working 
appliances and carriage, did not fuirly represent the condition 
in which the mineral would by put into the market after mining 
operations had been regularly opened, and therefore the results 
obtained’ are all she more encouraging. 

Dunioxn: Aquaatanie.—There is some reason for believing 
that the diamondiferous deposits of Sarawak are more valuable 
than has yet appeared to be the case. No systematic operations 
in the search for these presions stones have ever been carried on 
in the country. ‘The only people who pursue diamond-washing 
as a means of livelihood are the poorer Malays, who are mostly 
gamblers, and carry on their work in a way’ very desultory and 
imperfect. Mr. Gray, who arrived in Sarawalk last year with 
all necessary appliances for this kind of minirg, and who bad 
three years previous experience at the Cape fields, commenced 
fperations in the. Seotek river, but relinquished the attempt a8 
unprofitable after an essay of ten days’ or a fortnight’s duration. 
Thave been informed that in the opinion of the native diamond- 
washers, this gentleman never reached the trae gem-bearing 
stratum’; whieh may or may not have been the case. However 
this may be; a two weeks’ exporation cannot be considered very 
satisfuetory. One frequently hears of stones of good size and 
water being disposed of in Singapore as coming from Sarawak, 
and some ave to be seen in Kuching now. ‘They not seldom ex- 
hibit a pure lemon-yellow tinge, which is different from the straw 
colour of the Cape, and more valued. ‘The large dimond (764 
carats), brought over from M’ran in the Siksiam dirtriet of 
Datch Borneo a year or two ago, is proof that stones of very 
considerable size are to be found in the island. 














‘The Sentah is a tributary of the Penriseen branch of the 
Sarawak river. It is ftom ‘this branch that Aquamarines are 
brought to Kuching. ‘They seem to be very rare, and the only 
one Which has come under my own notice was a mass of flaws, 
and useless as a gem, 


‘To sum up the preceding notes. Of the known minerals of 
Sarawak, Antimony and Cinnabar are the only’ ores that, have 
been explored on a large scale ; of these, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the first in remanerative quantity is daily increasing, while 
the yield of the second, at no time extraordinary, is capricious 
in the extreme. Arsenic, Gold, and Diamond have either proved 
failures, or do not tempt European’ cayital. Coal has been tried 
and found wanting; but later discoveries with respect to its 
extent and quality, justify a some what confident belief that the 
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indubitably large deposits of this mineral in Sarawak will short 
ly be re-opened on a scale not heretofore attempted in connexion 
with mining operations in this part of the East. 3 


As the evidence stands, therefore, Sarawak cannot be looked 
upon asa mineral-producing country.” What discoveries may be 
made in the future it is of course impossible to foretell ; but 
is not unreasonable to anticipate fresh discoveries of Antimony 
and Cinnabar; and, judging from the geological analogies 
existing between the 'N. W. Coast of Borneo, Banka, and the 
‘Malay Peninsula, of ores of tin and lead also.’ Such discoveries 
would be of much importance to the material welfare of Sarawak, 
and if made in any of the Sea-Dyak districts would be doubly 
Yeneficial. It is a regrettable circumstance that the Borneo 
Company—who hold a monopoly of all minerals in Sarawak, 
vith the exceptions I believe, of coal, gold, and precious stones— 
have nevor instituted any system of prospecting the country 
Deyond the limits of Sarawak Proper. It is trae that their 
officers have now and again been despatched to look up traces of 
minerals, and bave spent a few days in so doing, when weeks 
would have been insufficient for the fulfilment of ‘the object ia 
view. A superficial examination of a district in which strong 
traces of a mineral have been observed is, if unsucessfol, worse 
than no examination at all, for it operates as a preventive against 
more thorough search being undertaken at fatare day. ‘The 
exploration for minerals in an open country is a sufficiently 
ptmted and Iaborioas affkir—bow mach more so in a land 
ike Borneo, densely clothed with a laxuriant vegetation. 














In conclusion, whatever minerals may be awaiting discovery in 
the Territory, their importance can only be relative in comparison 
with that of the coal fields of N. W. Borneo. If these coal 
seams are available as a source of good average steaming fuel— 
and the partial statement of evidence which I have given abow 
is most favourable to the idea that they are so available,—the 
probability is that they will be worked in Sarawak; and in that 
ease their proximity to the great commercial emporium, and 
perhaps future naval arsenal of Singapore, will invest with a new 
interest this country, which, although playing a useful part ia 
the gradual civilization of Borneo, and in the protection of 
trade on its coasts, has not otherwise any strong claims at pre- 
sent on the attention of the outside world. 
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BREEDING PEARLS 


BY 
N. B. DENNYS Pu. D. 
Read before the Sociely on the 28th February, 1878. 


Masy ‘residents in Singapore, and more especially Members 
of this Society, have heard of “Breeding Pearls or Pearl which, 
as alleged, have under certain conditions the power of repro 
ducing fresh specimens. My attention having been drawn to 
the subject shorty after my arsval in the Oslony, T made 
enquiries in all likely quarters, and to lay the results 
before this meeting. ” When I commencol thes enguirce Thad 
no particular theory to support either in favour of, of opposed to, 
this apparently incomprehensible matter. And what I now 
intend to do is to shortly state (1) What is known of the o1 
of these objects by their possessors, and the process by whicl 
they are held to reproduce themselves; (2) The evidence I have 
deen able to collect respecting their existence and a description 
of what I have myself seen ; (3). The objections raised against 
the possibility of such an alleged reproduction and, (4) Some 
concluding remarks regarding certain other natural occurrences 
which may be held to confirm the possibility of an event as yet 
inexplicable by even advanced scientists. : 








+ _ ‘The Pearls in question are reputed to come chiefly from 
Borneo and Java, although found in nearly all islands of the 
sehipelago, and even in Singapore; there does mot appear 
to ‘be “any specific native mame for them a distinguished 
from ordinas ls. As reganls ay , those shewn me 
resemble the ordinary jewellers peatt in lok, though slightly 
‘more irregular in shape.” ‘The largest of regular shape I have yet 
seen is something over three sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
though an irregularly formed one is over + inch in length, by 
ath. in width, while the smallest is a mere pin-point of mi- 
Groscopie dimensions. As regards substance, they are alleged to 
present exactly the same laminated section as the ordinary pearl 
when cut, and a lady, residentsin this Colony, informs me that 
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Professor Huxley examined one at her request, and subjected it 
4 numerous tests, of which he reported the result to be that it 
was absolutely indistinguishable from the ordinary pearl used 
for jewelry. 


The process by which reproduction takes place involves only 
very simple preparations. Four or five large sized pearls (most 
people have begun with three) are placed in a small chip or other 
box: with as many grains of uncooked white rice as the experi- 
menter chooses—from 15 to 30 are usually used. Absolute free- 
dom from disturbance is, by some, alleged to be necessary for the 
formation of the new pearls, while others deny that this makes 
any difference if they are not unduly handled or shaken. If 
examined at the end of a certain period (about a year) objects 
resembling small seed pearls will be found strewn about the 
bottom of the box, while in many cases the original ‘ls them- 
selves will be found’ to have increased in size. If again left 
‘untouched for a further period of six months or a year, and then 
examined, some of the seeds will be found to have become larger, 
while fresh seeds will have formed. Each grain of rice now 

wesents a curious appearince. A small circular dite seems to 
have been taken from the end of each, the number of seed pearls 
‘agreeing with the number of grains thus affected. 





‘The lady resident above referred to having kindly offered to 
shew me her collection, 1 saw it at the end of December last. It 
consisted of about five large or medium sized pearls and, as nearly 
as could be estimated, about 120 small sized pearls, varying 
from the most__minute speck ‘to a size large enough for use it 
certain deseriptions of jewelry. Every grain of rice was, so far 
ais T could see, marked as before deseribed—looking in fact as if 
some beetle had gnawed away a portion of its end. She in- 
formed me that the larger pearls she shewed me had been in 
‘their present box for about 20 years; that she had only put four 
or five into the box when it was just closed; that, except to 
thew to. porsons interested, the box had always been kept ehut; 
that any tampering with it had been impossible —to say nothing 
of the fact that o one was likely to have strewn seed pears in 
it for the purpose of playing a practical joke which might not 
ten attract affetion fora lengtened period. i 


Shortly after seeing the pearls above mentioned, gvod fortune 
led me to enquire of Dr. Rowell, the principal Medical Officer of 
Singapore, what he knew about the matter. Tt so happened that 
I could not have applied to better authority, Mrs.—having 
for some years possessed and bred the pearls in question. I give 
hee expefience in her own words, her kindness in furnishing the 
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account being most generously supplemented Wy her sending the 
box containing the pearls for my inspection, Mrs.——writes as 
follows had three ‘ Breeding Pearls’ given me in June or- 
«July 1874. On the 17th July I shat these three up with a 
“layer of cotton wool above and below them and some few 
« grains of a very fine rice, (called here “ Pulot” rice?) On the 
«ith of July 1875, we opened the box in the company of two 
“or three friends and we discovered fwelce of sizes—the three 
“original ones standing out distinetly by their greater size; 
“though some of the newly bred ones were by no means insig- 
«nificant to look at. One or two were about the size of a pin’s 
“head and perfectly round. ‘The rice looked erumbly and worm 
“eaten, 

‘The sizeof the thre breading pears both my husband and I 
“thought considerably larger. I had made a rough drawing 
Sof their appearance and’size, and you can se the boxes for 
yourself. . 

“1 have started afresh again with five hig ones lately given 
“me, three of the old originals, and I think the fifth is one of 
those bred in my box. But this I could not vouch for." 

“I send the two boxes and shall be glad to have them back 
« when you have done with them.” 

I may add that the rice in the boxes sent was‘all « bitten 
away” as in the other case. I feel certain that the “ bite” has 
‘been produced by some living agency, and that it could not have 
‘een produced in any other way. 


Having been informed that, Mrs—of the local Girls? school, 
could give me some information on the matter I called on that 
lady and she kindly told me all she knew. This was ex- 
to the same effect"as above described, with the further 
item that “breeding pearls” were in all cases originally taken 
from pearl oysters, and that when about to “breed” a smalll black 

its appearance on some portion of the pearl, which 
speck continued to be visible so long as the breeding 
continued. I then wrote to a gentleman who I was informed 
had himself bred a considerable namber—Mr. H. B. Woodford — 
who very kindly furnished me with a series of notes which 1 
transcribe in almost his own words:-— 


Breeding pearls are found in several of the oyster and clam 
species, including those known as Tridaene with a fan shaped 
shell. ‘The shells yielding them abound chiefly on the coast of 
‘Bomeo, but they are also found throughout the Malayan Arehi~ 
pelago and even in Singapore. I found one at Tanah Merah 
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Kechil beach. Many people believe that they come to better 
perfection if kept in sea water. I have reared mine in closed 
boxes, with, Pulot rice strewn losely around them and the whole 
covered with a layer of cotton silk, though Mr. L, J. Scheerder 
has successfully reared some in fresh water. I am not able to 
say what is the average percentage of these pearl-producing 
shells, but out of 15 or 20 I picked up at ‘Tanah Merah T-only 
came across one. Mr. P. Mareus tells me he has extracted them 
from all descriptions of bivalve shells, the larget the shells the 
Jarger being the pearls. In one case he took a very large one 
from the Triduena gigas, or giant clam, (of which a specimen 
may be seen at the foot of the stairs leading to the Raflles 1i- 





‘The pearls when discovered are usually found embedded close 
to the valves of the shell, though in some eases found adhering 
to thefish. There appears to be no certainty as to size, the breed- 
ing pearls varying like the ordinary ones, though the rule.as to 
the largest being contained in the largest shells does not in the 
latter case hold good. ‘They are almost invariably spherical 
when found, but, when commencing to breed, change their shape 
to a more or less irregular oval, with layers of seales on them 
visible to the naked eye. In some cases the scales are them- 
selves spherical. 






As regards the time occupied in “ breeding,”: Mt. Woodford 
names avery much longer period than that specified by the 
other correspondents who have so kindly answered my enquiries. 
He states that it usually takes eight years for a seed pearl to ine 
crease to four times its original diameter, i. e. about 4th of an 
inch, though he hus seen one over 4 inch in measurement pro- 
Auuced in that period. 












After a certain time (which appears to be uncertain) * breed 
ing pearls? die and change their Instrous colour to a dixty flake 
white, the outer scales appearing to have peeled off. Mr. Wood- 
ford attributes their formation to insects, though this otherwise 
feasible theory is at. variance with all received beliefs as to the 
formation of the pearl within the oyster. 


Several ‘other residents have informed me that they have seen 
breeding pearls and their young (if the term be admissible) un- 
der eeamstanoss which loft ‘no. doubt ae to the bona jidee of 
their exhibitors. I have however doubtless given names enough 
to help us to adispassionate discussion of this curious freak of 
nature. 
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‘The evidence against the existence of “ Breeding Pear! 
be classed under two heads, viz; the results of positive experi 
ment; and a scientific demonstration of the absolute impos- 
sibility of Pearls breeding Pearls. As regards the former, Dr. 
Robertson, well known to all members of this Society, allows me 
to use-his name in stating the following facts, Having been 
informed that not only would pearls breed, but that a resident 
in Singapore had actually added to ber income by gelling the 
pearls thus produced, he obtained four or five specimens which 
were carefully sealed” up at the Singapore Dispensary in a box, 
with grains of rice, as directed by the donor. This operation 
was performed-by Dr. Robertson in the presence of Dr. R. Little 
and Mr. Jamie and the box was then put away. At the expi- 
ration ‘of the period directed, the box was opened in pteseuce of 
those gentlemen (the seal being intact) and the result was—nil. 
No trace appeared either of pearls, or of anything which could 
form a nucleus around which a pearly growth might in time 
take place. So far as it went, that experiment was conclusive 
and other have related to me a similar experience. Mr. C.K. E. 

Solicitor to whom I had written for a book supposed to 
contain a notice of these pearls answered as follows :— 











“I have not found the book you want, bat I have heard from 
‘several natives and also from a few Europeans that pearls do 
« breed when packed in a box or bottle. . I tried the experiment 
« once but did not succeed in increasing the stock.” 


So far as we have yet got then we have the positive testimo- 
* ny of residents, whose words are beyond cavil, that these pearls 
70 breed. I have seen with my own eyes a collection of pearls 
which either “grew,” or were put where they are by haman 
sands. To say nothing of the fact that none of my witnesses 
would invent a gratuitous falsehood, I am able to cite six caces, in 
three of which the parties, without any previous communication 
‘on the subject, certify to the same occurrence. Against this we 
have the equally reliable testimony of others that in their own" 
cases attempts to “breed” such pearls have been downright fai- 
lures. Negative evidence is, however, always weaker than posi- 
tive. Some year or two ago, for instance, I and some other’ 
friends imported a selection of English flower seeds. Not oue of- 
$2 varieties in my own case (and in the majority of others) came 
up, but one recipient was more fortunate. Now all our negative 
evidence that the seeds would wot grow was of course set aside by 
the simple fact that in ove case they did grow. - Flower suds 
are of course supposed to grow, and it may be urged that flower 
seeds and. pearls can. hardly be classed together as regards re- 
productive qualities. But the incident may serve as an illastra- 
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tion of the difference between negative and positive evidence. I 
must confess that twenty failures to breed pearls would, to me, 
‘be quite set aside by one successful experiment—and so, I sup- 
pose, they would to the other members of this Society. 


The scientific objections to the possibility of pearls “ breeding” 
cannot however be overlooked. ‘The oyster or mussel pearl is, 
as everybody knows, usually the result of a mucus secretion de- 
posited by the animal on some (it may be microscopic) foreign 
substance, though I believe this foreign substance is not always 
to be detected by analysis, Now under no conceivable ciream- 
stances san mucus dread mucus when it has once hardened into 
‘the lustrous naeve of a pearly surface. Without, as I have said, 
wishing to support any specific theory, I should be inclined to 
suspect that the pearls produced result from the labours of some 
insect which existed in the’ original oyster, and as a foreign 
nritant body cansed the deposition of a pearly secretion ; and 
it may be that this insect exists and breeds in rice under eer- 
tain circumstances: “and that the original pearls have very 
little, or perbaps nothing, to do with the production of new ones. 





Finally it may be worth while to cite angther instance of 
apparently incomprehensible freak of nature in a somewhat 
milar way. Mr. Frank Buckland, the well known naturalist, in 
the 2nd Volume of his “Curiosities of Natural History,” relates 
(p. 128), that his attention was excited by an advertisement 
seiting forth that an old China dinner-plate, which had been in 
the possession of its owner’s family for nearly 300 years, had 
broken out in an eruption of erystals, the forms of which resem- 
bled shrubs, flowers, &e. It was puton exhibition at one shilling 
a head, and Mr. Buckland went to cee it. “On examination with 
“a magnifying glass,” he says, “I observed numerous exeres- 
« gences of a whitish opaque substance, apparently growing or 
“extending themselves out of the centre and rim of the piate, 
« each supporting upon its surface a portion of the actual enamel 
“of the plate, The largest eruption. (if it may be so called) is 
“about. the size and shape of a fourpenny bit, and it has raised 
«ap a portion of the enamel above the surface of the plate to 
«about, the height represented by the thickness of a new penny 
“piece” Mr, Buckland then gives farther particulars of this si 
gular growth, concluding with the remark “I have not the sligh- 
“test: doubt that this is a natural production ; that the material 
“is of a mineral parisitic growth resulting from some ehemical 
“decomposition of the clay of which the plate was originally 
“formed.” Now, it will, I think, be allowed on all hands that 
the idea of a China plate 300 years old. producing a growth” 
of any sort is as unexpected and unexplainable a phenomenon as 
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ean well be imagined. I have cited it simply as & parallel to 
the subject under notice—the apparently spontaneous produc- 
tion of pearls. Further information on this latter subject will 
doubtless be acceptable to the Society. Granting the trath 
of all that is alleged respecting Breeding Pearls, we have not 
at present got beyond Topsy’s “-Spect they growed.” 


1 may add that I have been informed that both Sir J. Brooke 
and Admiral Keppel have made mention of Breeding Pearls 
in their published works. I can only say that a tolerably 
thorough search through the Raffles Library has not enabled me 
to find the notices in question, and the present Raja Brooke of 
Sarawak told me he did not know of them. It is of course pos- 
sible that, amidst the hurry of more important avocations, I bave 
missed them. If so I shall be greatly indebted to any one who 
‘will point them out 


N. B. DENNYS. 


DIALECTS OF THE MELANESIAN. TRIBES IN THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


(Being Extracts from two Letters to H. E. Otto, Boktlingk, 
Member of the “Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg.” ) 


ay 
Mrxtvcuo-Mactay. 
[Teanssarep erow tHe Genscan. ] 
Read at a Meeting of the Society, held on the 6th May, 1878, 
[ Extract from Letter I. } 


«My desire to koow something about the inhabitants of the 
interior of the Malay Peninsula, and to ascertain their position 
iu relation to Anthropology, induced me to undertake this 
journey into the Peninsula.” It also appeared to me of impor- 
‘ance not to delay it, for I know froin my own experience that 
the solution of this’ problem will become more difficult as time 
lapses, and we shall only reach what is likely to prove less and 
less reliable as a point dappui for satisfactory conclusions. 
For example, the original language of the Oraiy Utun (1) of 
Johor, is constantly becoming more and more displaced by 
Malay. Not only is it disappearing year by year, but the death 
of every old man (acquainted to some extent with the language of 
his forefathers) creates a fresh gap never to be filled up. 


‘This decline of the tongue, which precedes the gradual mo- 
Gification of the anatomical type, induced me to collect what 
does remain very carefully, in order to secure it. before its com- 
plete destruction. 


‘During my excursion in the Peninsula whenever I came actoss 
a number of men I gathered them round me, and listening at- 
tentively to them I took down as many words as possible that 
were not Malay. In order to collect the following scanty voca- 
bulary I always held quite a “Couneil,” for: only a few old 


1 Oraxy Ulan ip tho opus expression among the Malays in speaking of 
‘hc wanting fiber in the itetor ofthe Magy Dealt af 
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men renenlered any of the words of their fast-disappearing 
language. (2) 

‘These I have shewn to several Malays who know’ their own 
language well. All declare that they are not Malay words; 
I, myself, am incompetent to decide this question, and, I ehonld 
Iike therefore, to hear your opinion, as this may be of great im- 
portance in its bearing upon the question of the origin of these 
vanishing tribes. 

Parely anthropological observations and considerations. lead 
me to accept the supposition of a Melanesian clement (a rem~ 
nant of the original race) which, through intermixture with the 
Malays, is being more and more supplanted. 

‘Three words in this Vocabulary (8) [find similar to three in my 
notices of the Papuan dialects, Dal (Sea), Kei (Head), Te (Hut). 

This similarity struck me as carious but I must point 
out clearly. that from this circumstance no further positive con- 
clusion can be drawn. 

If the old language be not quite forgotten or lost, we 
have to thank a superstition which hae favored its reten- 
tion. A. belief prevails that people who. visit the camphor 
trees in the jungle in on the search for camphor, must always 
use the old tongue if they are to be successful in their 
search. If they speak Malay, the tree will either disappear 
before their eyes, or their eyes, will become incapable of seeing the 
it, For this reason the dialect is also called the Boiss 
Kapor” or the “ Cumphor laxguage !” Some of the Malays who 
live ia the jungle, endeavour on account of this superstition to 
Tearn the ‘ Camphor language.* 5 

It it not diffiealt to explain how this superstition arose. It 
js certain that the old stock of the race, who lived a roving life 
in the jungle, were pecaliarly qualified to appropriate the jungle 
produce, Later on, when the primitive race mingled with the 

2 hus for example, hg nome of ie ngage ihe Orang Rag! 
was EGE by tl euly’ ap toy none of his tbe companions Loc 
ren thete, "The old an father explained that Sa eater lage he Eoew 
Hecther Numeca's also, but he had’ now forgotten them. Most of tbe 
ase ops, std thpetes wik g erton at “the ees 
Tape ae at ete ee a a 
of Ligon, which T waited in 1873. 

Hot'and’ Oot meaning” head” also in wee among the Papuansot Mi 
a Papuans ofthe Maclay-Coust in New.Guives. 

De Tope ‘daoietes to ft" Camphor Langage’ i his dosrpton 
of these Tribes (LA. Journal vol. 1. 71263), but bi account of the mats 
ters little different, and suggests «comparison with the "Kram, 
or ceremonial language of Java, ile sayy 
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Malays, and, in consequence of this, more or less modified their 
habits of life, it was, again, these same people who attached them- 
selves to. the manners and occupations of their fore fathers, and 
‘became in. their turn the best qualified to trace out the various 
prodaots of thir own home;jangles, “Wandering isolated in the 
forests, they had but few opportunities to hold any dealings with 
the Malays; and naturally kept more exclusively to their own lan 
guage than those who trafficked with the Malays more frequent 
Iy, aud lived in their neighbourhood. ‘Thus it happened that in 
preserving the old language (going as it did hand in hand with 
primitive habits of life) they found a sécret means of bringing 
to their homes a rich booty from the jungle. This superstition 
is believed in various parts of Johor, and will, for along time, 
protect the ancient language from total extinction ; and even if 
the signification of many words is wholly forgotten, yet will they 
still remain as the trae rudiments of the language, and serve as 
‘a monument of the original race of the “ Orang Utan.” 











I found it impossible to ascertain sufficiently the number and 
limitation of the different dialects. ‘That more have existed 
is probable. I have arranged, somewhat arbitrarily, the following 
words in two dialects. Ihave only noted down (as said before) 
those words which appeared to me not Malay. (4) 


“ While soarohing for Camphor, hey abstain from certain kinds of foo, 
«cata lito earth, and uso n Hd of actiial language called the Bhies 
“SEs (Caton geage). Thi found to bo fw tae on Say 
“She nda ad Batm Pabst. From the subjoined specimen it will be sees 
“that most of the words are fortoi/on tee Mlayan, and in ang cages 

by merely substituting for the commen ‘name one derived from some 
Quality of the object, ts “ grazs-trul for Hoo, far ounding” for gum, 
“ Short legged” for hog,“ leaves for haf 


(Here follow 80 words of which 99 are Malay, and of the rest none re- 
gene he leashes given by M. de Malay) fe flived tat 
‘care be not taken to Ure the Bhisa Kipor great difioulty willbe experienc. 
‘ed in dudlng Oumphor tees, and that when found ths Camphor will not 

‘ic tall fo tho collector. ‘Whoever may have bgen the origlantor of this 
Superstition, itis evidently bagod on eho fact tha although Canphor trees 
tresundant voy reguentyhppene tan Canphor canbe obatae 
ed from them; "were t otherwise,” anid an old Bona, who was singulaely 
“reo from, superstitions of aay Kind, Camphor is so valuable that nota 
“ingle fal-grown treo would be left’ ia the forest, Camphor la not col- 
“lected by the Bermun (Negri Sembilan) tribes,. at least on the Western 
ujBile of te Weise God heya" uacquatel tht ha 
BE oe, : 
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Drauects ov THe Orane-Urax or Joxor. 














ee 
sun ‘Matbri Tankat 
Farth Atei Atel’ (+) 
Sea Dak . Dak 
Mountain Benum 
Forest Bri 
Stone Gmu 
Fire Ue, UP 
Smoke Dilok ul? 
Water Dak, diao 
Hut Dol” 
Road Swag 
Plantation Goku? 
Tree Delokn 
Banana Kei-kei 
Ratan Drein 
Dos Tian, Tebian 
iger ing 
Pig Kono 
Fowl Kampokn 
Man Limo 
Woman Kodo!’ Kodo, amai 
Father Ita, Mbai Mba 
Mother Gado Gado 
Wife Kompotn 
Child Knon 
Son Limon’ 
Daughter Kodo-kanit 
Brother Pista 
Head Koi Bubon 
Hai Sak Suk 
Byes ‘Mot 
Nose Mu 
Mouth Bibir 
Tongue Lipes 
Ear Ntokn 
Ara ‘Tein 








(4) As the Utan are Nomads it: to me quite immaterial to 
wit crac Remains at 
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Finger Ti Raan 
Neck Marokn 
Breast Gno-Kampotn 
‘Stomach Lopot 
Back Baboi Ge 
Leg Ano-kompo, detit, Iutat 
Foot Diokn ‘i 
Toe ‘Techere-Diokn 
Cold Tat : 
Hot Khob Gohom 
Dead *-Kobs : 
To Bat Tntia, ntia Nadia 
‘To Drink Diao 
‘To Sleep Tetek 
To Go Swag ‘ 
To Ran Palo : 
‘To Cut Nako : 
Sumpitan Blahan 
Arrow Dama . 
lL Moi Moi 
Npotn Dua 
Npe Npe 
Prai Noun 
eee Massokn 
Pra 
‘Tempo 





According to the statements of the Malays, the Orang-Utan 
of Pahang, where 1 am now going to travel, epeak their own 
language, which is quite unintelligible to the Malays, and eo 
these poor wild men are cruelly treated ; and on this account be- 
‘eome more isolated than those who live here in Johor. hope to 
make further and fuller contributions towards the knowledge of 
the language of this people.” 


‘The Istana, Johor, 28th May, 1875. 


[Bxtract from Letter I] 

« Before receiving your answer to my last letter, which I 
await with much intérest, I find myself in a position to anti 
cipate it in consequence of my second Journey into the Malay 
Peninsula. In the Mountains of Pahang and Kelantan as far 
ae Siogora and Ligor, I have discovered a Melanezian popelation. 
This people, which is probably the primitive race of these parts 
undoubtedly beloogs to judge from ite physical" habitus” to the 
Hotenceian soak, Leatlog's ‘nomsdio Mie, these people retire 
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before the inflax of Malaydom into the mountains and forests of 
the Peninsula, and have thus kept themselves free from intermix- 
ture, still retaining their oa language. 


I had the good fortune to find these people in many other 
places, and I have not failed daring my Anthropological studies to 
collect as many words as possible of their dialects, although 
naturalist can do little with the materials of language. Tun. 
dertook this small task (which nevertheless required no small 
amount of patience and attention) for the reason named in. my 
first letter; viz, that these languages are disappearing, 
partly because the tribes intermingle with other races and partly. 
because they die out. Although ean draw no e»nclasions as to the 
various relations of these dialects to other Papuan tongues, this 
small collection has nevertheless given me some interesting and 
‘not unimportant facts. 








Firstly as to the connection between the various tribes of the 
Orang Sakai, living quite cat off from one another, in Pahang, 
Kelantan and Singora. 


Secondly, and what astonished me stil more, as tothe relation 
in point of language between the very mixed and distant-dwelling 
Orang-Utan of Johor, with the Orang-Sakai in the north of 
the Peninsula. 





‘It is undoubtedly an interesting result to have ascertained 
that these tribes, isclated and ignorantol each other, are through- 
out the whole peninsula, from Johor to Ligor (South of Siam) 
thus closely connected in speech. This circumstance gives me 
a fresh conviction that my opinion expressed in the beginuing of 
this year* and before my second journey, is correct, viz: that 
the Orang-Utan of Johor, notwithstanding their great inter 
mixture, undoubtedly show traces of a Melanesian blood. I send 
you herewith a small Comparative Vocabulary of the dialects 
collected. I hope the result I have arrived at will coincide with 
your opinion upon the origin of the language of the Orang-Utan 
‘of Johor. : 


© N, Miklucho-Maclay. Ethnologische Excursion in Johor. Natuur- 
keundig Tijdschrift, 1875. 
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Dialects of the Unmisad | Dintocts of the Miz hibee 
ras of the Orang" Salt wt, | ht of the Oraag—Utan 


of the Interior. | of the Interior 












‘heel A 
Dina, Dak 
Dak 






















Smoke Assin—oos 
Morntan ‘Bonu 
Forest Ktb, ghi 


Hut Digoe 
Read Histon 

Boot Kap 

Man Tee! Co) 

Woman Jule a 

Father Mba He Wai 
Motier Nah 2 

Brother ‘Tuk 

Sister ‘Tuhjalu 

Husband — Gai 

Wife Knie 


eal ‘Auva kanit, 








Mouth 
‘Tooth 
Tongue 


Bar 


‘Shows that the word is supplanted by Male 
&B Shore Res carer end ad mf 





MALAY AND ENGLISH 
SPELLING. 





[A recent Circular Despatch of Lord Carnarvon directed at- 
tention to the want of uniformity in the spelling of Native 
names. A Committee was appointed to consider the subject, 
and the report they presented discussed very fally the difficulties 
surrounding the question, and proposed a complete system of 
spelling Malay words in English. It is most desirable that in 
all information contributed to our Society, the names should be 
spelt on some uniform system, and as that recommended by the 

‘ommittee is now adopted by the Goverament in the Gazct/e, 
the Council Papers, the Goverameat Maps Sc., itis reprintel in 
the first number of our Journal for easy reference. 


Hitherto the practise in the Straits has resembled that des- 
eribed by the famous traveller Dampier 200 years ago, who ex- 
plained in his Preface “I have not been carious as to the 
“spelling of the names of Places, Plants, Fruits, Aniunals &e. 
‘which in any of these remoter parts are given at the pleasure 
“of Travellers, and vary according to their different Humoars.”| 


REPORT OF THE “SPELLING” COMMITTEE. 


1. ‘The Committee appointed to consider the subject of the 
correet spelling of Native Proper Names are of opinion that they 
eannot deal with the subject completely or satisfactorily, unless 
they take into consideration the whole question of writing the 
Janguages spoken in these Settlements in the Roman characters. 
‘These Ianguages are practically two, viz., Chinese and Malay. 
Of these, Malay is the most important ; first, because it is the 
common medium of commanication between all the different 
races; secondly, because the names of plates throughout the 
Settlements are Malay; and thirdly, because in the course of 
political events, Malay names of persons are likely to.ocear in 
public documents in far larger numbers than Chinese names. 








2. ‘The task of correctly rendering Chinese names, 
words, in the Roman character is an impossible on 
as it is well known, is not an alphabetical langu: 

juently there is uo question of finding equivalents in the Koman 
alpbabet for Chinese letters. All that can be done, therefore, is 
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to endeavour to represent Chinese sounds in Roman letters. 
The great difficulty in doing this arises from the fact that in 
every dialect of Chinese there are sounds which uo combinations 
or modifications of Roman letters are able to express adequate 
ly; so that the best system must be imperfect, and can only ap- 
oximately represent Chinese words. Those members of the 
Bammitteo who are most conversant with the Chinese language, 
are, however, of opinion, that the system suggested below is sa- 
tisfactory as far as it goes ; and farther, that no additional mo- 
ification of the Roman letters would be of any substantial ad- 
anlage, But they strongly recommend that to seco identi 
fication in all important documents, Chinese names should be 
written in the Chinese as well as in the Roman character. 


3. ‘The difficulties in the way of writing Malay in Roman 
letters are not so great: still there are difficulties which every- 
Lolly who has attempted to deal with the subject has felt. ‘The 
hie? of these is to be found in the eireumstance that in Malay, 
more frequebtly than otherwise, the vowels are not expressed; 
so that here also as in Chinese, it is sounds and not letters that 
hhave to be represented. It. should, however, be observed that 
the Malay writing is so far phonetic that the Roman charactors, 
according to the system recommended by the Committee, will in 
the main give the spelling as well as the sound. Again, in or- 
der to help persons unacquainted with, or possessing but little 
knowledge of the language, it has been found absolutely neces- 
sary to mark the difference between short. and long vowel sounds 
Dy accents of some kind, and great care is required to make 
these as intelligible as possible: and for simplicity’s sake, as few 
as may be. Moreover, some of the consonants in Malay have 
no single equivalent, and others in certain situations have a 
special and peculiar use. 





4, Hitherto no one system of spelling has been generally re- 
coguized and adopted, which bas led to several absurd mistakes, 
such as Seldagor being spelt as Salengore, Luirut as Laroote, 
Krlan as.-Carreean ; but the various authorities in Malay, how- 
ever they may differ on other points, have with oae consent 
adopted the Continental or Italian system of vowels as best 
suited to the requirements of Malay; and the Committee have 
no hesitation in following them so far. 








‘The following system they believe to be sufficiently accurate, 
and as simple as the cireumstances of the case permit. 
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7 
IL Te Vowzts. 


5. The five vowels when used in writing Malay and Chinese 
words have the Coutinental, or, more strictly, the Italian, sound. 





‘They sometimes have a long sound, and are then written with 
‘a cireumflex accent over them, thue 4, é &e.; and sometimes they 
have a short sound, when they are written a, e &c., without any 
accent. This is more fully explained in the subjoined table. ‘The 
Committee consider that the labour of writing the accent over 
the long vowels will be far more than compensated for by the 
aecuracy in pronunciation that will be cecured, as the accent 
will point out the accentuated syllables. If “ Serdrak” and 
« Sembilan” had always been c0 written, Englishmer would have 
been saved the absurd mistake of pronowneing them Sarahwhack 
and Sambilan, as if the accent were on the first syllable in each 
case instéad of the second. ts 


6. But in addition to those vowel sounds which may be fair- 
ly represented by the five vowels marked as long and short, there 
is another of exceedingly frequent occurrence in Malay which is 
so vague and indefinite that no natural representative at once 

suggests itself, and Malay scholars have given different render 

ings of it. After long and careful deliberation the Committee 
have comé to the conclusion that there will be the least danger 
of micunderstanding if this sound be uniformly expressed: by the 
letter e so written. The mark of shortness (8) is very important 
to distinguish it from the common short ¢ as sounded in the 
English words “pen,” met,” to which it bears little resemblance. 
‘The sound which we wish to express by this character (8) is that 
of ein such words as “lateral” “considerable.” 


‘The Arabic letter ¢ (ain), which is found in a few Malay 


words, takes the sound of all the vowels, long and short, in turn 
And its presence will be indicated by a dot written underneath 
thus 4 é &e., or a e &e. 


8. There are two dipthongal sounds which will be written aw 
and ¢i, pronouneed as in the table below. 
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9. Tapuas or Vowers. 
‘The Vowels, /Their sound in English.) Examples in Malay. 
| | 
Soprano Hama, kepila 
a Diploma |Phe second @ in mékan 
e | Réte Pérak, kréta 
e Ten jeendok, preksa , 
4 [Pique | tor, pisaw 
i. [tin pintu, bintang 
6° hose. *Rérek,tOlak 
© | Proportion |tongkat, sarong 
| Pruth git 
a [Rall tambok, tunjuke 
& — |As the © in “lateral” kebtin, péramptan, péng- 
“considerable” | lima, betul 
au | Faust (as in German) bikan, kéebaw 
| with the sound of moi 
i | Height “Siingei, bigei 
a8 46, |The dot indicates the 
Fe UT presence of @ (ain) | 


ae io. wy 
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10. A table of Consonants is given below with their respec- 
tive sounds, and their Malay equivalents. It will be observed 
that “0,” g” soft, and” are omitted, and they should 
never be employed in writing Oriental languages in Roman 
characters, as their sound is better represented by “s,"*,” “k,” 
respectively, avd the use of them has led to strange mistakes, 
An instance of this is the name of Kedab, which having been 
spelt “ Quedah, ” has come to be pronounced “ Kwidah.” 





11, It is important, to remember that whenever the letters 
“ng” ocear together they represent one letter only, and that 
letier has uniformly the sound of * ng” in “ singing,” not that 
of “ ng” either in “single” or in “singed.” Whenever it is in- 
tended that the “7” should be sounded hard, as in“ single,” the 
word must be written with a second “9” as “Siuggoh” 
“Trengganu.” The letters “” and “y” are only used as 
Consonants. 


+ 12. The final“ £” in Malay words is usually silent in the 
Straits Settlements and the Malay Peninsula; or rather itis only 
partially sounded, being begun and then stopped suddenly. 


18, ‘Whe apostrophe (*) represents the Malay mark “ hamza” 
(’). When it occurs in the middle of a word, as in “sa’orang,”” 
it serves as a mark of separation between syllables; at the end of 
a word it has the same effect as the final *&.” 





14. Some of the Consonants are written, like the vowels re- 
presenting ¢ (ain), with adot beneath. This is the ease where 
two or more letters in the Malay Alphabet are represented by 
fone Roman character. Almost all the characters bearing this 
mark are confined to words of Arabic origin, such as a certain 
number of proper names, and words connected with Religion, 
‘Their use therefore will ‘be limited, the great bulk of words in 
the Malay language being written in the simpler characters. 





15, We can now give the table of Consonants which will 
actually be used. Whenever nothing is said respecting pronun- 
ciation the letter has the ordinary English sound. 
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Tapim ov Consonants. 
Consonants. Pronunciation. ‘Malay name. 
bd | Ba 
ch jas in “ebureh ” | Cha. 
a ‘as in “day” | Dal 
£ | often sounded like “p” Fa 
g always hard as in “ gain?" Ga 
h He 
‘as in joy” jim 
k Si | Kaf 
Kh | Like “ch” in “loch” Kha 
gh “Kh” intensified Ghain 
Det j Lam 
m Mim 
a *Non 
ng las in “Singing” | Nea 
Be 4 Pa 
z | j Ra 
5 | Sim 
sh | Shim 
t soft, tip of tongue against teeth Ta 
th Jasin “thick” Tha 
w Wau 
y I | Ye 
ny jas ‘ni? in “ Spaniard” | Nya 
cf | | a 





‘In the middle of a word it marks the) 
| division of syllables as in sa’orang: Hamza. 
| at the end of a word it has the same 
| effect as final &. 
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16. The following Arabie consouants marked with « dot 
beneath, occur occasionally and must also be borne in mind:— 














Consonants. Pronunciation. 

4 ard | Da 

h jin back of throat | Ha 

: Hard K. When used at the end of a! 

k word it is only perl sounded | Kof 

being begun and then suddenly | 
stopped. | 

i ‘Like Welsh Li. ; la 

5 Hard like ss. | Sod 

t Hard against roof of mouth | Ta 

th Jas in “this” : Tha 

% Zal 


AT. * A list of proper names is attached, carefully spelt ac- 
cording to the system here recommended. 


H, A. K. Wuaseoa. G. F. Host. 
W. A. Prexenixa. A. M. Sxmvua. 
D. ¥. A. Heavey. 


‘hist isto longi to he published i his Joural, but oper ot it 
cal ba Betel et to Socnal Sobetseys Ome] 
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GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By Mr. A. M. Sxuvner. 


® parr [—carToGRAPHy, 


Read at « Meeting of the Society held on the 8th Tuly (see also p.5) 


Some of the most interesting and valuable contributions to the 
Tournal of the Indian Archipelago, more especially during the 
earlier sumbers were upon the Geograpiy of the Peninsula. Mr. 
Logan himself frequently returned to the subject during the years 
1810-53. ‘Those papers contain a fund of minute topographical 
details, the itineraties of at least. six important joumeys in the 
interior, and, in short, much of the rough material for a Map of 
the districts which lie nearest to our Settlements. To a fuller 
consideration of these records T will presently return; ut first 
tus to the Maps of the Peninsula. Unfortunately at that. period 
af activity no such Map was compiled. Prior to Sir A. Clark's 
time, as far as I ean discover, but one official map was produced — 
if a mere outline sketch can be so called. This was first pub- 
lished in 1862, apparently for the use of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government in connection with the publi- 
cation of the “Treaties and Sunnuds (1863.)” Tt is now better 
Known as the map bound up with our first ‘Colonial Blue-Book 
(C.—165,1872) on the Selangor bombardment. Mr. Moniot, at 
that time Surveyor General of the Straits, prepared it; but he 
made little or no use of the information obtained ten years 
before. I was puzzled at first to diseover what guide he had fol- 
lowed on the subject, much of the detail in his sketch being in 
express contradiction not only to that eollected by Logan, but 
also to the notorious facts of the case. I think I have ‘now 
discovered the original in an old Dutch Map of Sumatra, the 
Peninsula and the Straits of Rio, stowed away in the Survey 
Office, and bearing two dates, 1820 for the Straits of Rio, and 
1835 for Sumatra. There is nothing to show to what date 
the Peninsula” portion of it shoald be referred; but it may 


© 1 was my intontion-to have dealt with the whole mubjeat in a single 
ope bebso buch fut informations Ning clase in vasous quarters 

ind advisable 0 dealing with the Geographical detaila 
til tenext number ARS ar 
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be gathered, from the boundaries assigned to Provinee Wellesley, 
that it was compiled by the Dutch authorities between 1800 and 
1828—probably during their brief re-occupation of Malacca. 
‘Dhis map is almost exactly reproduced, though on a smaller seale 
and with fewer particulars, by that to which Mr. Moniot’s name 
is attached ; ‘a fact which will saffciently indicate how 
quate such ‘a sketch must be at the present time, But it was 
not till after the Perak War (June 1876) that any better, or in- 
deed_any other map of the whole Peninsula was to be obtained ; 
and I have therefore bad a copy made of it, as well as a copy 
reduced to the same scale from the large map now under prepat- 
ation, Ibad intended to contrast them in one and the same 
sketch ; but on second thoughts it will be simpler to keep them 
separate ; and the later, aud certainly more correct map, though 
too small to give many names, may perhaps be useful for 
reference. It marks roughly the ontlines of the Malay States, 
the monntain-chains, and the river systems, as known up to the 
present time (1878) ;' and also the routes of the pri 
in the interior of which we have any record. 














pal journeys 





Having described at some length the only official map published 
uring the ninety yenrs ont Government, had been paramount in 
the Straits, prior to Sir A Clarke’s intervention in the Native 
States of the Peninsula, I may here refer move briefly to what has 
deen done since that time. Immetiately after the Pangkor Treaty 
(January 1874) a party explored the route from Larut to Kwala 
Kangsa, and thence down the R. Perak to the sea. ‘This may 
de considered the key to the geography of Perak in the Nati, 
just as the common source of the R. Muar and the southern 
branch of the R. Pahang is the key’ to the geography of the 
South of the Peninsula, and the knowledge of the country be- 
tween the Northem branch of the R. Pahang and the R. 
Kelantan, is the key to the geography of the fnéerior of the 
Peninsula. On both these latter districts much light was thrown 
in 1875 by the joumeys of Messrs. O’Brien and Daly and 
M. de Mikluho-Maclay ‘respectively. Thus within 1S months 
of the Pangkor ‘Treaty, our Government had obtained more 
important information than had been collected duxing the ninety 

‘eats prior to that event. Iwill refer to these journeys at greater 
Tength presently ; I only mention them here hi explanation of the 
two official maps published in 1876, which mark a great advance 
in ont knowledge of the country. ‘The first in point of date, and, 
strange to say, the most accurate in every respect, is one which 
apparently owed its existence to the Perak war. Tt was publish- 
ed by the Home Authorities in Blue-Book C. 1512 (June 1876) 
and was “compiled from sketch surveys made by Capt. Innes, 
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x. Mr. J. W. Birch and Mr. Daly”—seale 15 miles to 1 inch ; 
and ‘it was “Lithd, at the Qr, Mr. Genl’s Dept. under the 
direction of Lt.-Col. R. Home o.n. nz.” Tt is much to be 
regretted that no separate copies of this excellent map were 
procured, ‘The similar but less correct map published on the 
art of the local Government, and received out here towards the 
‘end of 1876, met with a rapid sale, the whole issue having 
Jong since been disposed of. Many applications have heen made 
jn vain for further copies, especially during the present year; 
and J feel little doubt that, apart from the crying want of a good 
map ona large seale for educational purposes, there will he nu 
‘merous private purchasers to recoup any expenses of publica 
tion which may thus be incurred by Government, or by the 
Society if disposed to venture on such an undertaking. And 
even if copies could still be procured of either map of 1876 
‘I should recommend a re-public.tion; so many of the inaceuracies 
having now been corrected, and no small portion of the blank 
spaces having been fille in with fresh particulars. 





Before I tum to the explorations, extending over a period 
of half a century (1825-75), to which such knowledge of the Pe- 
ninsula as we possess is mainly due, I will briefly refer to the 
charts of the old Navigators, s0 far as T know them. But I 
must here state that our Raffles Library is extremely deficient in 
old “Travels,” and that Teannot hope to give anything like a com- 
plete view of the yrowth of our knowledge. The earliest ac- 
counts of the Peninsula, as a whole and accompanied with Maps, 
ane'‘those of the French traveller de la Loubére, and the English 
navigator Captain Dampier,* who appear to have been in these 
parts at the same time (1680), though without meeting or even 
hearing of each other. Ihave not succeeded in finding a copy 
of Loubére’s Map, but Major McNair, who saw a copy in Eng- 
land, thus refers to it in his book “ Sarong and Krie” (p.345) :— 
In De La Loubére’s book is a quaint but very correct Map 
of the Malayan Peninsula, prepared by M. Cassini, the Director 
af the Observatory of Paris in 1688, from which ix gathered 
the fact that Perak then continued to be looked upon as second 
only to Malacea on the Western coast. The River Perak is not 
very correct in its representation, being made more to resemble 











+ Our Eaglah Cosmographer Hallurt, who ike Barros, never tall 
imealf but devoted bis life to promoting the discovery of ‘unknown landa, 
‘was probably the first Englishman to map out the Straite in his very rare 
‘Map’ of 1899, a copy of which is in the British Musou. In the sacond 





volume of “ Navigations,” published the same year, he refers to “the isles 
‘of Nicubas, Gomes Polo, and Pulo Pinaom (Pinang?) to the wnaine land, 
of Malacca, and to the kingdom of Junsalaon.” (Jurk Cayton?) 
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a tidal ereek. ‘This is doubtless due to the information received 
‘that the rivers to the north joined the Perak, which, in the 
case of the Jura Mas and the Bruas, is very nearly correct.” In 
Dampier’s Voyages (Ed. London, 1729) I find three sketches of 
the Peninsula. ‘Iwo of these (vols. I and IZ) are introduced in 
general maps. But the sketch in vol. IL is on a larger scale 
ind is confined to the Straits. It is curious that while both the 
former represent the Peninsula as widening towards Malacca 
and Johor, the latter, though ten. years earlier in date than the 
map in volume IID, yet gives its true shape. But the names 
on this sketch are most perplexing, there being indeed but five 
that cam be safely identified, —2. of Quedad, 2. of Johore (the 
only Native States shewn) Malacca, R. Formosa und Straights 
of Singapore (round St. John’s). ‘The R. Perak is marked, 
without being named, as a great estuary some 5 or 6 miles 
wide, running for a distance of 30 miles N. E., with islands lying 
in it of a larger size than Penang and the Dindings. It may 
be conjectured that this is intended to represent the whole water- 
system, including R. Kinta and Batang Padang. There is also 
the same confusion with regard to a supposed connection between 
the R. Perak and the rivers to the North, that Major McNair 
noticed in Loubére’s map; the river Songi-Jacoae (Baroas 
represented as joining the Perak about 30 miles from th 
"The later Dutch map, already referred to, makes the same mistake, 
probably through copying’ these older maps. It is at the same 
time poscible that the Breas was once connected, artificially or 
naturally, with the R. Perak; and this supposition is to some 
extent supported by the unusual quantity of mud silted at the 
« Kuala” of that river, which is out of all proportion to the size 
of the present stream ef the Bruas. It is more probable however 
that the supposed junetion of the Perak and Bruas was intended 
to represent the old connection between Larut and Kwala Kangsa; 
us represented in the map I come to next, that of the R. Perak 
by Captain Forrest compiled from his own surveys 100 yeats 
liter, in 1783, (voyage to the Mergui Archipelago, London 1792.) 
"This tracing gives the lower part of the river very correctly. 
Col. Low who was sent to Perak ona political mission in 1820 
acknowledges that it was by the help of this churt alone that 
H.M.S. “Antelope,” 20 guns, got into the river (I. A. Journal 
vol. IV. p. 499). Above the Dutch Factory, which Capt. Forrest, 
refers to as being “ re-established” at ‘Tanjong Putus, the plan of 
the river gets much confused. This portion of the journey was per~ 
formed “in a country covered boat iu which the writer went up 
“to pay his respects to the King of Perak ;” and from this point 
Capt. Forrest evidently found it more difficult to take correct ob- 
servations. He seems to have met the King at Sayong, unless he 
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hhas mistaken the situation of K. Kangea, which he writes “ Qualo 
Consow,” and marks as an extensive tributary having at two days? 
distance a “Carrying Place one day by land to Larut River.” 
Tam inclined to think there has in fact been some confusion 
between this supposed tributary, and the bend to the North 
which the main stream takes near this point. If this surmise 
is correct the residence of “the King” was probably at Alahan, 
where Col. Low found the Court 43 years later. The only nae 
iven in its vicinity is Rantau Panjang, probably Pasir Pai 
Jang. But this tracing of Perak, before the Siamese invasion, 
js so interesting that Thave had it copied, and readers ean form 
their own judgments on these points. It will be seen that the 
lower part of the river is given very correctly, and that most 
ff the names can be identified. All reference t the Bruas, a 
connected with Ulu Perak, has now disappeared ; and it is curious 
that the mistake, as it undoubtedly was then, should have re- 
appeared many Years later in tae Dutch Maps’ already referrud 
to. Me. Moniot might have have been warned by this to 
distrust so unsafe a guide. Col. Low, it may be remarked, also 
overlooks the importance of this portion of Forrest’s sketch. 
‘Bhe only reference he makes to the route from Kivala Kangsa t 
the sea isin the following passage from his account of Ulu Perak 
as described to me by Natives, and by the Chinese ;” 








“From Quallah Kangsan there is an elephant road_ to 
“'Trong. ‘The first March is to Padang Assun. ‘The second to 
«Pondok, chiefly across rice grounds. Here the population 
“may be rated at 1,000.” 


It is possible that Col. Low. here speaks of the Kwala Kang, 
which he has referred to just before as near Kendrong; and that 
there is some confusion between the Trong near Larnt and the 
‘Prong to the north of Kedah. 


Between the date of Capt. Forrest's engraving’ (published in 
1792) and Mr. Moniot’s (published in 1862), uo map with which 
the Malay Geography is specially concerned was published. 
‘hove are however two M. 8. drawings to speak of, Low’s and 
Burey’s, which have also been preserved in the Survey Office, 
originally at Penang and of late years at Singapore. ‘The for. 
mer beats date 1824; the latter is undated, but was probably 
compiled at the time Captain Burney negotiated the Siamese 
Treaty of 1826. Col. (then Lt.) Low confined his sketch almost 
entirely t# the northern provinces of Siam. Captain Bumey’s 
tracing includes Kedah, Singora, and Patani ; and the care with 
which he compiled it may be gathered from the “memorandum” 
at the side, from which I quote the following passage :— 
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«the Coast and Islands between Pah Phra and Prince of 
“Wales? Island are set down after comparing Horsburgh’s, 
«Forrest's, Blait’s, Heather's, Inverarity’s, Martin Lindsay's 
“and Dupres de’Mennevillete’s Charts with maps and deserip- 
“tions obtained from several Malayan and Siamese Pilots, as 
«well as with what was observed by ourselves during our pas- 
«sage to and from Pangah. Of all the European Chats, the two 
“oldest, Duprés de Mannevillite’s and Martin Lindsay’s, appear 
“by far the most correct. Some information also respecting 
«the towns on the Gulf of Siam and the country round Pangah, 
«way received from Padre Juan, a Native Catholic Priest 
“residing. near that town; aid it is but jut to acknow- 
“ledge that very great assistance was derived during the pro- 
© gress of the Mission, from tlie descriptive sketch of the Malayan 
«Peninsula compiled by Mr. John Anderson, Malay translator 
“to Government.” ¢ 
What Capt. Barney says about the superior correctness of the 
older charts, now helds good about the older maps ; for nothing 
has Leen produced since his date that can vie with his own 
sketch in practical usefulness or caveful execution. Indeed the 
old Navigators, the Dampiers and Forrests of the 17th and 1Sth 
centuries, appear to have been succeeded of Inte years by: the 




















Indian Officets, until recently stationed or employed in these 
parts,—Col. Low, Capts. Burney, Newbold, Begbie, &c.,—to 


whose eagemess for knowledge we owe so auch of the littl i 
formation we possess about the Malay Peninsula. 





From the time when Logan’s Journals ceased to appear a long 
night settled down upon the Straits, lasting some. twenty yea 
It is difficult for those who were not here before 1874 to realise 
how little was then known of the Peninsula, Kwala Kangst 
and Selma were names unknown ; 8. Ujong and Sri Menanti 
wore little better ; Muar, Birnam, Perak, and Kurau could not 
then be named without 'an_ affectation of special, not to say pe- 
dantic knowledge. I do not believe that any person then knew 
of the true course of the R, Perak, or of the short route from 
Larut to Ulu Perak, which Ihave already called the key to the 
geography of that part; and as to which it has been seen that 
Captain Forrest ninety years before had possessed some inforima~ 
tion. But within two years of the Pangkor Treaty, thanks to 
it A. Clarke's initiative and the development of events, this 
state of things was entirely changed. Information had been 
collected in many districts. The journey from Larut to Perak, 
and down the latter river, which was performed in 1874 
hy Messrs. Dunlop, Swettenham and Pickering, effected for 
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that part of the Peninsula, what the journey by Messrs. Daly 
~ and OBrien, up the Muay and down the Puhang, effected 
for the true understanding of the relations, whether physical or 
political, which exist between the States of Johor, Pahang, and 
‘the Negri Sembilan, in the South of the Peninsila. ‘The journey 
of M. de Maclay in 1875 must also he mentioned, as throwing 
light on the unknown Central regions. Of these three jour- 
neys, so important to onr Cartography, some record should here 
be made; more especially as no account of them has ever been 
published’ in a permanent or generally accessible form. T have 
therefore selected the most striking feature of each account to 
conclude this paper. But it would be. invidious not to refer 
also to certain earlier journeys, viz: that of Mr. Charles Gray 
(vid, Malacca, Naning, Jumpol and Pahang in 1825, I. A. 
Jounal vol. VI, p. 360) 3 of Mr. Logan (wit Singupore, 
Semrong, Blamut, and Jobor in‘ 1817, I. A. Journal II, 
and of the Rev. Le Favre (via Johor, Benut, and Batu Pahat in 
1846; and again vid Malacca, Ramban, Sungei-Ujong and Jelebu 
in 1847, LA. Jounal vols. I & 11}. T-hope'to avail myself 
largely of these accounts in Part TI of this paper, when I treatof 
the geography of each State ; but it is the less necessary to quote 
from them here,as they are already preserved in an accessible form. 














I will however take this opportunity of recommending their 
careful perusal to all those who are good enough to assist 
in rendering our new map more complete. I find that a 
good deal of the information furnished from time to time obvi. 
onsly lacks the advantage of having undergone comparison with 
thé local details collected by earlier writers, and this is a grave 
Joss when the writers are such as Pabbé Favre, and the late Mr. 


Logan. 


I, (Extract from the Jourual of Messrs. Danlop, Swettenbam 
and Pickering, daring the crossing from Larué to K. Kungeu 
Febroary 12, 1874) 

“ We started at 1.30p.m.andwithin half an hour, got into the 
finest jungle we have yet seen, crossed incessantly by a beauti- 
ful claw stream, This jungle wos filed with the’ brightast 
searlet and yellow flowers ; there were numbers of orchids. Af- 
ter continually ascending till we eame to the source of the stream, 
wwe began to descend again, following the course of another 
stream ranning in the opposite direction. All this time .we 
had been going through a narrow valley, Bukit Berapit forming 
‘one side of it, and as we came out into the open, we stood in 
front of one of the most extraordinary rocks I have ever seen, 
called Gunong Pondok. 
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“We had just come out of a narrow valley, filled with dense 
Jungle and not very high hills on each side. Coming out of this, 
the valley now level and comparatively’ clear, widened out abrupt~ 
ly, so that it became an extensive plain. Close in front of us, 
rather on the left, rose as it were straight out of a plain as level 
as the sea, a large rock, some 800 feet high, partly covered with 
trees, partly bare rock in sheer previpices.” 





“The rock itself is formed of limestone, and it is that curious 
looking hill, commonly called Bukit Gantang which, when seen 
from the sea, forms the chief land mark for entering the Larut 
river. The only hill T have seen at all like it is “Elephant 
Mount” in Kedah, and we could see that Gunong Pondok  re- 
sembles the mount, in the fact of its being full of eaves. On out 
right'was Bukit Berapit and this stretches away to the right, 
ina range of gradually lessening bills. Right in front of us, 
a beautiful valley, some’ twenty-miles long, almost all cultivated 
or partly so, shut in the distanee by the hills inthe interior of 
Porals.” 








* oe ee ee 

« Hebruary Lith at 1145 a.m. we arrived within 150 yards 
of our destination, only to find we were on the wrong side of 
a wide and deep river. It iy no use attempting to argue a 
point like this, so we «mdressed and swam across. ‘The others 
came up and had to go through the same performance. ‘The 
river we came across Was the Kangsa, which here rans into 
the Perak viver, a stream about 200 yards broad; and we are 
looking forward with considerable pleasure to a three days? 
Journey down it.” 

IL (Extract from Mr. Daly’s Journal during the erossing 
from Ulu Muar and Jumpol to Pahang, 1875. 

“TI cannot geteven ove man to accompany us, although we 
have offered very high wages,—so we are starting by ourselves. 
This isa drawback to me, as I always like to get sume man 
who can give me the native names of rivers, hills, and kam- 
pongs, wherever I go.” 























“They say, a8 one of the objections to our going to Pahang, 
that we cannot find our way through the: lake (‘Tassel Berd) 
which we have to cross to strike again the stream that rans 
into the Pahang river. I apprehend more difficulty in getting 
the boat over the shoals and snags of the “ Tlir Seréting.”” 





“ ‘The Malays of this place won’t go with us, as they say that 
they are sure to be killed by the “orang utan” (wild men) of 
the jungle of Pahang.” 
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“Got the boat cleave ont, freshly caulked, and got galas 
(poles), kajangs, and rudder, and floated her. "She seems too 
lange for the work, but “beggars ete.” 


© August, \Gth—Unable topersnadeany ong even to help us in 
getting the boat under way, we started on our journey to 
Pahang. ‘The purty consists of O’Brien, the three ‘police and 
‘myeelf—and provisions for 10 days, viz: rice, tea, a few tins of 
sardines and powder and shot—relying upon shooting a few 
pigeons now and then for fresh meat.” 








“At starting from Kwala Jumpol had great difficulty in get- 
ting the prahu over the sandy bars, and, though the distance 
from the Kwala up the River Jumopol fo the place where the 
oats are taken overland at Penarri is only about 1 mile, we took 
over three hours dragging the boat. It is a very narrow steam, 
choked with fallen’ timber and sand banks overhanging with 
the mnch dreaded thorns, called “unas” by the Malays, that 
resemble tigers? claws and-teat everything they lay hold of. 
Nearly all the time we were in the water dragging the boat 
along.” 





“On arriving at Penarri we took everything out of the boat, 
and earried the things across to the River Ilir Seréting, and in 
the evening we managed to gut fourtech men at ten cents a 
head to pull the boat across the dividing land from River Jum. 
pol to River Ilir Seréting. 1 measured the distance from 
one river to the other, 24 chains or a little more than a 
quarter of a mile; ‘There is a rise of 25 feet. from the river bed 
up the first tank, and we were a long time pulling the heavy 
boat up to the level land. Long bamboos were Inshed to the 
fore thwart of the boat and all hands hauled at the bamboos— 
the knots on the bamboo giving good holding power. It was 
fine moonlight night and the excitable Malays worked with 
a will, making a great noise. 











«When we had got the boat aeross, after two hours? work, and 
safely deposited in the other river, I sent up a couple of rockets 
to their great delight and paid them. Gave quinine to a great 
many who had remittent fever and ague. 


“Tt is.a great relief to have got so far, and away from the 
Kwala Jumpol people who are foolish and suspicious from 
ignorance, and who were threatening mischief. 


IL, (From Ulu Pukang to Ulu Kelantan, Avshort Itinerary, 
‘compiled from the note book kept by M. de Maclay, 1875.) 
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I took about 69 to 70 hours to arrive at the river Tumileng 
up stream from Kwala Sungei Pahang. ‘The journey was made 
ina tolerably large flat-bottomed boat, which four Malays pushed 
forward with long poles, two and two by tums. This kind of 
transport, which I have met with here, in Johor, Kelantan 
and almost, all over the Malay Peninsula, is used partly on ac~ 
count of the slight depth, but chiefly because. of the notable 
force of the current. In this respect it has a great advantage 
yer the oar, for each new push with the pole, holding as it does 
to the ground, hinders, or at least reduces to a minimum, the back- 
ward flow of the current. If, under these cirenmstances, one 
reckons the rate of advance at 1 to 1} miles per hour (which 
reckoning in any ease is not at all too high) then the distance 
of Kwala Sungei Tamileng from the estuary of the Sungei 
Pahang (all bendings of the stream included) is about 70 to 30 
English miles. Not far from the Kwala Tamileng I found the 
river Pahang, though somewhat narrower than in its lower stream, 
was about 40 fathoms wide, or about as broad as in its midJle 
course. At the mouth of the ‘Tamileng on the right bank of 
that river, lies an important village called Kampong Hof. Here 
T found it necessary to transfer my rather large eovered boat (in 
which all my baggage, two servants and five Malays had fonnd 
room) into two smail open canoes. 











‘The hed of the river ‘Tumileng is, it must be allowed, in many 
places rather narrow, and forms numezvus rapids (Jeram) ; whilst 
in others, owing to the silting of the sand, the water is very 
shallow. "Following the course of the river Tamileng, we passed 
the sixth rapid, and T reckoned that at this spot we were 230 feet 
above the level of the sea. 












Near the sixth rapid, at the kampong of Pengulu Gendong, I 
noticed af some distance a remarkable mountain, which Was 
pointed out to me as Ganong Zuhax, I believe that from here 
the monntain evull be reached in 2 or 3 days. ‘The bank of the 
river Tamileng appeared to be tolerably well—peopled, mostly hy 
Malays, but T-also remarked,several Chinamen among them. 

* * * * 


The tmexpected visit of an “orang puteh? never seen 
here before, filled the people with such misgivings that 
they stood quite dumb, and to all questions that were put only 
answered “fra tan? “baru datang” or “bulam tau.” Tt was 
‘often difficult not to take people, who became thus suddenly 
dumb, for regular “mikro kephalen.” After I had followed 
the Tamileng up ite comse for 22 hours, I came to the 
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mouth of a still smaller stream, the River Saat or Sal. Krom 
here Kwala Sat there are two ways further up the river Tami 
Jeng; eastward, away to Tringgano (arrived at after a journey of 
8 or 4 days.) The stream Sat, flowing in.a northerly drection, 
marks the way to Kelantan. From Ulu Sat it took me 6 hours 
more toreach the smallKampong-Chiangut, consisting of two huts, . 
Further, the water of the Sat provell too shallow even for the 
smallest canoe, such a one as is only fit to carry two men and 
some baggage, From Chiangut there is a footpath of only 8 or 9 
hours walking to Kwala Limaw, which belongs to the water 
system of the river Kelantn. From Chiangué following 
the course of the streamlet Prefen (a tributary of the Sat) and 
always keeping in a northerly direction, one-reaches further up 
to Batu Atap. : 


‘This hill forms the political frontier of the territories Pahang 
A Kelantan, and at the sam: time the watershed of the two 
river systems (R. Pahang and R. Kelantan). A second hill must be 
erosseil, of much the same height, about 400 feet above Chiangut. 
‘From here, still going northward, I reached the small river Limau 
at the point where it becomes navigable, and where the travelling 
further up the stream is usually done in a “raket” or “dugout,” 
made of bamboo. Kwala Sungei Limau lies about 400 feet 
lower than Batu-Atap. From Kwala Limau it takes 5 hours to 
follow down the small river Trepal, to its mouth in the river 
Barlokou, which like the first two is still very narrow and full of 
rapids. ‘Aftereight hours more in the rivers Budokn, Ko, Refon 
one reaches the embouchure of this latter into the’ Lele, from 
which point a convenient water-way is again reached. 























Not far from Kirala Tefon the it. Areng also empties itsel® 
into Jt. Lebe, on the banks of which I met a considerable number 
of Orang Sakai. z 


Upsteeam on the R. Lebe one comes to Kwala Sifv. ‘The Siko, 
which at its mouth is wider than the Lebe, comes from W. S, W. 
fand forms the water-way to Selangor, and also to Ulu Pabang ; 
but it takes a greater round than theyvay Tfollowed (UInTamileng 
to Ulu Lebe,) 


‘The stream thus formed by the junction of the Lebe and Siko 
iscalled the Sungei Kelantan. In ine hours one comes to the con- 
siderable settlement of Kota Bharu, the residence of the Raja of 
Kelantan ; and an hour and a ha'f further down, to Kwala Sungei 
Kelantan. : 











CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES AND THEIR 
ORIGIN. 


“BY MR. W. A. PICKERING. 





Real at a Mevtiag of the Soviety, hel on the (th May, 181s. 


AurmovcH the numerous branches of the great Chinese Seoret 
Society Thien-Ti-Hui, have, since the foundation of the Calo- 
nies, by their riots and quarrels, forced themselves on the notice 
of the public of the Straits Settlements, very little seems to be 
nerally known as to their origin, history, and objects. 'T4 
Buropeans, an almost complete knowledge of the working and 
‘ceremonies of the Society, has been to a certain extent at- 
tainable, by the publication in 1866, of M. Gustave Schlegel’s 
‘ThianwTi-Hui, or the “Huang League,” which teats very 
exhaustively of the subjevt of this great Chinese brotherhood. 





Amongst the Chinese themselves, unless a man be a membet 
‘of the Society, he seldom or never knows anything at all about 
the always suspected, and often dreaded “Hui.” Tn China, to be 
found in possession of any of the books, seals, or insignia of the 
Triad Sooiety, would render a person liable to decapitation, or 
subject him to a persecution to which even death would be pre- 
ferable. Schlegel, in his preface to the book above-mentioned, 
says: : 


“ We do not suppose that the present work contains all possi- 
ble information. Notwithstanding all our endeavours, we could 
not induce a single Chinaman in this place, whom we supposed 
to be a member (of the Thian-Ti-Hui) to confess this. 


“Bat even if thie had been the ease, not much benefit would 
probably have been derived from it.’ The greater part of the 
members, consisting of the lower orders of the population, are 
not sufficiently versed in their own language and history, or 
initiated into the Secrets of the League, to be able to give any 
explanation as to the meaning of the symbols, &c.” 


“ A second difficulty is found in the unwillingness of Chinese 
literati to investigate any book treating of the subject. If 
they are members, and are initiated into the secrets, they dre 
afraid to tell them, for both in China and the Colonies (Dutch ?) 
he League is forbidden by severe laws. Tn the other ease, they 
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‘are prejudiced against it by education and example, as the 
‘League is always represented in its blackest colours ; and a Chi- 
nese not belonging to the League, canuot be induced to take up 
manual or book treating of its rites ; the looking on it being 
deemed already contaminating.” : 





In the Straits. Settlements, we do not expeyience these diffi- 
cealties in gaining information ; as the Society, with its nume- 
rous branebes, is recognised by the Government, and the names 
of tens of thousands of office-bearers and members are register- 
e6, there is no difficulty in speaking with the initiated Chinese 
con the subject of their League; the outside Chinese population, 
(which inekudes the more respectable portion of the community} 
are, and will always remain, as the Society is now constituted, 
{nm total ignorance of its working-and rules. 











In’ registering the various Lodges of the Hung-League, in 
Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, T have had many opportunities 
of gaining an acquaintance with the organisation of the Brother- 
hood, by conversation with the Sin-sengs or Masters of Lodges, 
and by perusal of the numerous manuals or catechisms whieh 
have passed through my hands, and of which I possess one or 
‘two ancient copies, It is, however, my opinion that any Euro- 
pean who will take the trouble to thoroughly digest M. Schlegel’s 
invaluable work on the subject, will know more of the origin, 
ceremonies and ostensible objects of the Thien-Ti-Hui, than nine 
out of ten of the Masters of Lodges in the Straits Settlements. 
‘As the book in question is now very scaree, and not accessible to 
the General. public, I considered ‘that to’ the members of the 
Straits Asiatic Society an account of the establishment of the 
Society as stated in the introductions to the manuals used by all 
‘the Lodges in these Colonies, might not be uninteresting; and if 
my surmise prove correct, I would in future Numbers of this 
journal continue a translation of the Manual itself; and endea- 
vour to trace the Society from its establishment as a political 
society in 1674, to its present existence as an association of, at 
the best, very questionable characters, the objects of which are, 
combination to carry out private quarrels, and to uphold the in- 
terests of the members, either by means of the law, or in spite of 
the law, and lastly to raise money by subscription, or by levying 
fees on brothels and gambling houses, in the districts controlled 
hy the different branches. 














‘The Society is called “Triad” because of the Chinese name 
often given to it, Sam-hap or three united,”—Heaven, Barth, 
and Man; when’ these chree principles aré in unison, there is 
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produced a complete circle, or globe, of peace and harmony. Ta 
the political stage of the Thien-Ti-Hui, which, according to the 
history given in the various manuals, commenced during the 
latter’ part of the 17th century, under the reign of Kang-hi or 
Sun Cheng the 2nd and 3rd Emperors of the present dynasty 
“Ching”* or “ pure,” the happy results expected upon the union 
of Heaven, Earth, and Man, seem to be merely the restoration to 
Imperial powers of the Chinese Mingt or “ Bright” dynasty, 
which in the person of Tsung-Cheng was ent off by the Manchus 
in about 1628. In these Colonies, it is difficult to imagine what 
are the aims of the numerous lndges, which having departed from 
even apolitical status, though nominally branches of the origi. 
nal Society, are to all intents and purposes rival Societies. 








However degraded the Society may have become in its pre- 
sent hands, there is great reason to believe that originally in 
the long past, it was a system of freemasonry, and that its ob 
ject was to benefit mankind by spreading a spivit of brother- 

0d, and by teaching the duties of man to God, and to his nei 
oor, ‘The motte of the Thiea-Ti- Hal whether acted por or 
not, is “Obey Heaven and Work Righteousness,” and the asso- 
ciation which could adopt this principle as its fapdamental rule, 
mast have been composed of individuals raised far above the 
ideas of mere political adventurers. 








Oppression which “maketh a wise mun mad” way bave 
forced the Society to become o political association, and the rites 
and ceremonies already in nse were utilised as means to screen 
the operations of the Society from the government officials, and 
also to unite the members, from all parts of the vast Empire. 
In the Tai-ping rebellion, the League played a conspicuous 
part, and there is no doubt that, “when Heaven shall have 
changed its intentions,” and the present reigning family of 
China shall have accomplished its destiny, the Thien-Ti-Hui, will 
be at ite post, and the members of the “Hung” family will be 
ready to take advantage of the general upheaval which must take 
place, and at least will attempt to fulfil one of their avowed oh 
jects, viz: the overturn of the “Ching.” 











As before remarked the professed objects of the League have, 
been in the Straits to a certain extent lost sight of. But at the 
+same time it must be recollected that some years ago the leader 
of the Sie To” or “Small Knife” rebellion at Amoy, was a 
Straits-boru- Chinese, and that there are doubtless now ia the 





's Hokkien dialect, Chheng. 
+ Hokkien, Beng. 
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Straits, several old Tai-ping rebels. ‘The class of Chinese who 
flock to these Colonies, is certainly not eomposed of men, who, 
either by position or education, ean be expected to cherish very 
deeply the bigher principles ineuleated by the teaching of the 
Society; and as there are no patriotic aims to be attained under 
four gentle and liberal Government, the only objects for which 
‘they ean strive, are those lower interests whieh are only too dear 
to the average Celestial mind, such as intrigue, assistance in 
‘petty feuds, combination to extort money, and to interfere with 
‘the course of justice. 


It_must be borne in mind, that amongst the Chinese, as with 
‘the Irish in. times not very remote, law has been so long asso- 
ciated in their minds with injustice, that it has almost become a 
virtue in their eyes to hamper and obstruct the execution of the 
laws of their country as administered by the Mandar The 
Seeret Societies as ab present constituted, though declining in 
power and influence, and occasionally usefal, are, tale them all 
in all, a nuisance to both the Chinese and the Government, and 
are continually interfering to prevent justice being done, if 
it tells against any of their members. 











After the above remarks, no person will suspeet me of partiali 
towards Chinese Seoret Societies; it is nevertheless a ques- 
tion whether the Thien-Ti-Hui might not with some radical re- 
formations, be made condacive to the order and tranquillity of a 
country inhabited by a large Chinese population. ‘The various 
Lodges, instead of being in a constant state of feud and jealousy 
should be cordially united in one Grand Lodge, and, as while on- 
joying the protection and fostering care of a civilised Govern 
‘ment, thbre can be no excuse for perpetuating the politieal ele- 
ment of the Society, this should be eliminated, leaving only what 
is really good and benevolent in the manual of instruction. » 
If, as at present, the branches of the Thieu-Li-Hui, persistent- 
ly’ ignore and walk in opposition to their great motto, “ Obey 
Heaven and Work Righteousness,” they can neither expect that 
“Heaven will protect Hang,” nor that any firm and strong Go- 
vernment will endure their intrigues, or allow them to exist to 
‘the disgrace and inconvenience of a civilised community. 








‘The following narrative is a compilation from several manuals 
of instruction, used by different branches of the Secret Society ia 
Singapore aud Malacca. As, for reasons stated at the com- 
mencement of this introduction, the members of the “ Hung” 
League have never dared to put into print the rales and ceremo- 
nies of their association, the manuscripts hve been subjected to 
much change and interpolation at the hands of transeribers, and 
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each manual is marked’ by colloyuialisms, und a bias in favour ofa 
peculiar Provinee or District according to the origin of the Lodge. 
Most of, the books which have come under my notice seem of 
great age, and many are blackened with use, and much dogs- 
eared; none are exactly alike, but what ie defleient in some, is 
supplied by others. : 









Thave chosen for my groundwork a copy which, although differ- 
ing considerably from that used by M. Schlegel, and less correct 
in point of dates, gives I think a move thoroughly Chinese ac- 
count of oceurrences, which as far as our present knowledge goes, 
are but hypothetical. While endeavouring to put the whole into 
readable English, I have preserved as much as possible the pecu- 
liar Chinese style of expression, which I trust wilf not diminish 
the interest of the story. Por the benefit of readers not conversant. 
with Chinese Chronology it may be necessary to state that the 
facts narrated in the story are supposed to have taken place du- 
ring the reign of Kang-Hi, the 2nd Emperor of the present 
‘Manchu, or “ Ching” Dynasty. 








In 1644 Tsung-Cheng or Chuang-Lieh-i, the last monarch 
of the Chinese dynasty “Ming” (which had held the Empire 
since A. D. 1361) was driven from his thtone by Shun-Chi the 
father of Kang-hi, 





THE ORIGIN OF THE THLE 





UL 





Ly the reign of the Emperor Kang-Hi, in the year Kal 
Yin (A.D. 1664) the Western Eleuth Tatars invaded the 
boundaries of the Flowery Land, bringing trouble and devasta- 
tion into the Middle Kingdom. 








Yo avenge these injuries, the Provincial Government sent se- 
veral large armies to subdue the Barbarians, bnt all was in vaiu, 
and; after losing several battles, the defeated General Koeh-Ting- 
Hui presented a memorial in person to the Emperor, humbly 
begging his Sacred Majesty to send an army to the relief of 
his people. 

‘The Emperor held a consultation with his nobles, but for sumé 
time could not arrive at any decision ;* when a high Minister 
suddenly came forward, and humbly bowing said: “By the 
memorial of Koch-Ting-Hui, the situation seems tru'y alarm- 
ing. I would earnestly recommend compliance svith his memo- 
rial, and beg your Majesty to at once send an army to recover 
the territories of our Sovereign Lord, and to protect the people 
committed by Héaven to your charge.” 
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‘The Emperor acceded to this suggestion, and demanded of the 
ascembled nobles, which of the Ministers they could recommend 
to take command of the army and lead it forth? ‘The nobles 
thus replied: “At the present time it will be impossible to find 
amongst the court officials, an able Minister who dare un- 
dertake this heavy responsibility. We would therefore recom- 
mend Your Majesty to issue an Bdict, and order it to be eir- 
calated and posted in every province, country, and district of 
the Empire, to the effect that whoever will obey the proclama- 
tion and subdue the Eleuth Tatars, no matter whether they 
be officials, common people, women, children, Buddhist or 
"Taoist. priests, they shall receive 10,000 taels of gold, and be 
appointed Barls over 10,000 families; this will certainly have 
the effect of dringing forward men of the highest talent to 
respond to the call of our Sovereign Lord.” 








‘The Emperor was exceedingly pleased with the proposal, and 
at once issned an Imperial Edict, which was speedily distributed 
thronghout the whole Empire, ‘There was no plage under Heaven 
which the proclamation did not reach. Now, in a range of moun- 
taing called Kiu-Lien, in the district of ‘Toan Leng in 
Hok-Kien, there was a monastery, named Sian Lim Si, eon- 
taining 128 priests, who on hearing of the above edict, went 
“wo the place where it was posted, and finding thatit was genuine, 
they, after eousuiting together, took down the copy of the pro- 
clamation. Some person informing the Imperial Commissioner 
of this, he called all the priests, and_ they being assembled, 
he addressed them as follows: “Are talent and ability to be 
found amongst you priests, are there amongst you any who 
dare to comply vith the Emperer’s edict, and ‘come forward 
to conquer these Western barbarians”? All the priests respect- 
fally replied, “ Let there be no donbt in your Exeelleney’s mind 
on this subject. ‘The old saying is: Talents and ability dwell 

jesthood” Our brethreu are in all 128 persous, 
hout. the assistance of an Imperial soldier, we will con- 
quer these Eleaths ; even if their eamp be 100 li * in extent, we 
will destroy if, and not leave as much as an inch of straw re- 
maining.” 




















“The official on hearing these words was exceedingly delighted, 
and ordered the priests to return to their monastery, and pack 
up their baggage, preparatory to a start on the morrow tawards 
Peking, where they would: be pérmitted to behold the sacred 
person of the Emperor. 








‘About 80 mies, 
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Having received this order, they went back to their monaste- 
zy, and each of them baving packed up his things, and buckled 
‘on his weapon, the whole body started next morning in the 
train of the Commissioner. 





In a short time, they arrived at the eapital, and were accom- 
modated by the Commissioner, at the Hall of thé Military Board, 
where he told them to stay fill next morning, when they wonld 
have an Audience of his Sacred Majesty f! 











In the 5th watch, about 3 a. a. + the Emperor being seated on 
his throne, the Commissioner approached, and prostrating him- 
self, said, “your servant having reverently received your Majes- 
ty’s command to summon together brave heroes from every place 
under heaven, he, in circulating the Edict, fortunately found, in 
the Kiu Lien Mountains, a monastéry containing 128 Buddhist 
priests, all of whom are perfo:t in the Civil and Military arts and 
exercises, and they boast that without using the Imperial sol- 
diers, they will at sight exterminate the Eleuths, as easily as 
a person can.wave his hand ; your minister has brought them to 
the gate of the Palice, where they are now awaiting your Majes- 
ty’s decision.” 











‘Phe Emperor ordered the priests to be brought before him, 
and on seeing their manly and robust appearance, he was much 
pleased ; while they were yet in the Palace, His Majesty appointed 
them to the rank of gevefals, and presented them with a. sword, 
on which were engraved the charteters Jit, and Sun, $ the 
inscription being of triangular form, 


His Majesty also appointed the minister ‘Tet-KnnJTat to 
act as Commissary General, and Commissioner to accompany the 
Amy. . 


On the day following, having sacrificed to the standards, the 
army was set in motion, having received the Imperial command 
to march forward. 


Now at this sime, the larburians were besieging th frontior 
town of Tung-Kuav, and when the army of relief arrived, 
the beleaguered generals Lau and ’Ng were on the walls; they 
suddenly saw a body of Imperial Soldiers appfoaching, which 
they knew must be a force sent to their assistance, so at once 
+ The offcial business of the Chinese Court ond cabinet is usually con- 
utted ‘aba very early hour in the moming, the Emperor frequently tk 
Iiaaent at 3 oF 2.38 
Sm and moustalo, 
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throwing open the gates, they went forth to meot and admit the 
army into the city. 

After being entertained by the generals, the abbot questioned 
them as to the position of the Eleuth Camp, and asked if avy 


engagements had yet taken place. The generals replied ; “The 
Bleuth soldiers are indeed fierce and brave, and their entrench. 


+ments are strong; daily have they attacked this city, and it is 


only by our exceeding watchfulness, and owing to the strength 
of our walls and the depth of our moat, that we have been able 
to defend it; and our only hope was, that our Sovereign 
Lord would send troops to save us. We trust, that the abbot 
has discovered some exeellent scheme, and brought brave 
soldiers with whom we may yet subdue these barbarians. 
Any movement on our part must be undertaken with the 
greatest wisdom and faresight, or it will be impossible to contend 
against the Eleaths.” ‘The abbot said: “You generals have 
been here some time, so of course you possess a knowledge as to 
the position of the enemy’s camp and the means of approach 
thereio.” General Lau-King replied “I have here, a map of 
the position, and if the master will look it over, he will see at a 
glance the whole situation in every particular.” Having ex- 
mined well the chart, the abbot said that he understood perfect- 
ly how be was plaved ; “to-morrow we will lead out our men, 
and find out what these barbarians are made of, T have a scheme 
for attacking them.” 





‘The next morning the gates were opened, and the army marched 
forth. On this being reported to the Eleuth general Phen Leng 
"Thien, be buckled on his ehield, and mounted his horse; but 
on seeing nothing but a crowd of shaven priests, he laughed, and 
mookingly said: I little thought daring the years the Bim- 
peror of the Middle Kingdom has claimed my obedience, that he 
wwas supported by an army of priests, Ifyou really intend to 
retire from the world, why do you not keep your vows ; how dare 
‘you measure yourselves against me?” The abbot in a loud voice 
replied ; “Dog of a barbarian ! the Chinese have nothing in com- 
mon with you Eleuths, any more than with the lower animals; 
why will you rush into strife, and run blindly to your own des- 
ftruotion?”” Phen Leng ‘Thien, was greatly enraged at this, and 
shouted: “Will no one lay hands on this bald-headed priest”? 
One of the sarrounding chiefs responding to the eall, and being 
armed with a long sword, galloped forward with a shout; but 
from beliind the abbot, Choa-Tek-Tiong appeared like a flash 
of lightning, and with a knife in each hand, closed with thehorse- 
map. After thirty outs and thrusts on either side, the iseue was 
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still undecided, but Tek-Tiong bitting upon a scheme, tumed 
his horse and fled. 


‘he Chief not seeing that this was merely a feint, pursued 
hotly ; Tek-Tiong drawing forth a copper bar, turned round 
suddenly, and struck the Eleuth on the left arm, on which he fell 
from his saddle with a terrible yell 


Pog-Toa-Ang seeing that Tek-Tiong was victorious, waved 
the colours, and the whole army cheered lustily; this made 
Phes-Leng-Thien almost burst. with rage, so. spurring forward 
his horse, he rushed at Png-Toa-Ang ; their horses met, and a 
terrible fight ensued between the two men. The Abbot per- 
ceiving that Phet-Deng-Thien was one of Heaven's wn 
heroes, and fearing that “Toa-Ang would be overmatched, 
sounded the trumpets ‘to recall the army. Now just at this 
time, Toa-Ang was anxious to exhibit his prowess to the ut- 
most, but on hearing the trumpet, he obeyed the signal, and 
retired with, the rest; on seeing the Abbot, he said, “I was 
just going to put into effect a stratagem, why did you recall the 
troops? ‘Phe abbot replied ;” I perceive this man is a phenome- 
non of bravery, and I feared lest you would not be able to with; 
ftapd. him, for this reason T recalled you; thia mau must beat: 
tacked by strategy, it is hopeless to resist him by mere force. 
‘To-morrow I will carry out my schemes, and we shall certa 
Jy be vietorions.” 











Whe next day the Abbot called together all the brethren, and 
instrueted them as follows. 


“find that there is a ravine called the Hu-ek. valley, in 
whieh we ean place an ambuscade, by, which means we shail 
gain a complete victory, O-Tek-Te must take 30 of the bré- 
thren, and lie in wait on the left side df the valley; Ma-Thiau- 
Heng will take 20, and place them on the right side, of the 
same valley. Each man must be provided with plenty of dry wood, 
straw, sulphur, guopowder and other combustibles, and mines 
consisting of shells and fireballs must be set in the path: 
Chhoa-Tek-Tiong, and Chhoa-Seng-Tso, with Low-Keng, will 
with 3,000 of the troops, attack the enemy opposed to bim; 
Ng-Su-Tsuan, Pog-Hui-Ho, and O-Sun-Hiang, will also take 
the same mev, and attack the Bleuths, while Png-Toa-Ang 
will, by pretending to fly, allure the enemy into the H 
valley ; and when the signal guns shew that the Eleuths are 
trapped, O-Tek-Te, and Ma-Thiau-Heng, with their men will 
spring the mines, and our whole force will at once fall to kill and 
exterminate the barbarians. 
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‘At the time appointed, the abbot took the brethren of his 
monastery with their horses, and stationing them in front of the 
whole army, cried with a’loud voice Phea-Leng-Thien, I, 
the old priest, adjure you to respond to the command of Heaven, 
and to follow the advice of men ; if you do this, you will be al- 
lowed to return home, and avoid calamity and disgrace. If you 
will not listen to my words, then truly T fear you will rua to 
destruction, and I should be grieved that such a brave hero 
should perish miserably in this place.” 


Phet-Leng-Thien being enraged, cried; “What is the ad- 
vantage of so many words? Bring on your men aud borses; I 
will his day see stich of us i to go the vistors, on perish” 

‘The words were scarcely uttered, when he saw Chhoa-Tek: 
iong and Lau-Keng riding forward, flourishing their swords, 
and shouting the war ery; Phes-lueng-Thien in great wrath 
spurred ov his horse, avd engaged both men, After several en- 
counters had taken place, Pug-Toa-Ang galloped up, crying, 
“Here I am, Iwill take Phes-Leng-Thien.” * On hearing this, 
Leng-Thien eft Chhoa, and, Lau, and rushed on ‘Toa-Ang, who 
altel a few passes tarned his horse, and fled towards the mouth 
of the Hu-tek ravine. Phet-Leng-Thien being deceived hy this 
stratagem, gave chase, and wavel his whip for his men to follow. 














When the abbot. pereeived that the Hleuths had entered the 
trap, he ordered the signal guns to be fired, and immediately, 
the two priests, O-Tek-Te, and Ma-Thiau-Heng, with their men, 
uarged incessantly their fire-arrows and sprung their mines; 
Heaven and éarth were obscured by the blaze and smoke, and at 
one blow, more than 30,000 soldicrs and 1,000 officers of the 
Bleuth army were annibilated. 











OF the whole army, the General Phet-Leng-Thien alone 
eseaped with bis horse, and galloping into the mountain, he soon 
found the road so rugged and difficult, that he was obliged to 
dismount, abandon his horse, and wal like a common soldier, 
heiug only too happy to save his life, and eomfort hiraself by 
thinking his time had not yet come. 





‘The Eleuth little knew that by the Abbot’s commands, the 
Generals Chhoa, Ma, Ng, and O were lying in ambush inthe 
oad; when these men saw Phex-Leng-Thien coming along, 
they could not help saying; * this excellent: scheme of the Ab- 
hot is truly worthy of a spiritual being”! they then rushed for- 
ward, and under a discharge of their fire-arrows, the brave and 
heroic Phen-Leng-Thien suecambed to his fate, and perished 
miserably at their hinds, The above event tock place on the 
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12th day of the 7th moon of the 13th-year of the Hanperos 
Kang-hi. 





Having diviued by lot for a propitious day, the army celebrat- 
ed the victory, and marched back to the Capital, On the day 
of their return, the Civil and Military Officials went outside the 
city to receive and welcome the conquerors, and as the brethren 
passed the gate of the fifth Court, a man came forward, and inn 
lond voice addressed the 128 priests : 

Behold the invincible heroes of the highest rank. 

“Their courage and valour have never beea equalled. 

At the proper time, the priests were presented at Court, and 
passed in review before their Sovereign Lord. ‘The whole army 
received rewards, but the Emperor specially called before him 
the brethren, and wished to invest them with titles of nobility: 
but on hearing of this intention, all the priests excused them 
selves, and the Abbot on behalf of the brethren humbly addees- 
sed His Majesty as follows. 











“ Your servants having left their families, aud retired from the 
world, do not desire an illustrious worldly reputation; they only 
pray that they may be allowed to return to their monastery, and 
pass their lives in the cultivation of virtue by the performance 
of good works; this being granted, they can never be sufficiently 
grateful for your Majesty’s kindness and condescension.” 





‘The Emperor hearing this, could not but avvede to their re- 
quest, but at the same time he presented them with 10,004 taels 
of gold, aud having entertained them at a feast, gave permission 
for the priests to return to their monastery. Kang-Hi ap- 
pointed the Miuister, ‘Tex Kun Tat, (who as before narrated ac 
companied the army as Commissioner), to the Military Command 
of the O-Kong Province, and ordered him to proceed to his 
new post on the same day as the priests were leaving the Capital. 


Having thanked the Emperor, the priests withdrew from the 
Palace, and the Civil and Military Officials returned to their 
respective Yamens, ‘Tex-Kuu-Tat entertaived the priests, his late 
comrades, at a farewell Feast, where they talked over the dangers 
Tately undergone while subduing the Eleuths, and congratulated 
each other on the splendid results of their labours. In view of 
separation, they could scarcely find words to express their 
thoughts, s0 after talking a solemn oath of mutual brotherhood, 
they bade farewell, and each party went its way. 


Who would have imagined, that during the feast, two old rae~ 
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cally Officials who had not returned with rest to their Yamen, 
bad introduced themselves amongst the company, and heard every- 
thing. ‘The names of these Officers were ‘Tint-Kien-Chhiu, 
and ‘Tan-Hiong, both were of the highest rank of Prefect, 
‘and were on very bad terms with Kun-Tat, whom they had for 
along time wished: to roin. ‘Ten-Kun-Tat, was however a most 
honourable and mach respected man, and as yet they had not 
een able to bring any charge against, him. ‘The two Officials 
hhad now seen him pledge himself to the priests by a solemn oath 
‘of brotherhood, 20 fall of the affair, they returned to their 
Yamens, and concerted a most treacherous scheme. 





‘The next morning they obtained an Audience of the lim- 
peror, and petitioned His Majesty as follows. 


“In your servant’s opinion, the priests of the Siau-Lim mo- 
nastery, by thus subduing the Bleuths, as easily as one could put 
ona stit of armour, have covered themselves with glory, and 
deserve to be handed down as heroes to thousands of generations. 
‘Truly these men are as fierce as wolves, and courageous ax tigers 
if their hearts only vemain unchanged, then the Government will 
‘Ve safe and we may rest in peace but on the contrary, if their 
minds should change, then indead the State will be endang ered.” 





“Besides this, Ten-Kin-Tat a man full of craft and intrigue, 
has cherished schemes of ambition and rebellion, but not having 
resonrves or power, and being also without confederates, he hax 
not as yet dived to shew openly disaffection.” ‘ 





« Now, however, he has obtained an oath of life and death, from 
the priests, and your Majesty has given him command over, 
the power of 10,000 soldiers; truly he is now as ati 
the additional strength of wings, ‘and as a fierce fire increased 
by oil;—he will immediately carry into practice his ambitious 
schemes, and the priests will respond to his call without fail. 
‘With all these ansiliavies, who will. be able to oppose a man oF 
such wolf-and-tiger-like disposition ?” 








«Your ministers having pondered over this matter, are most 
anxious, and at the risk of their lives, must répresent the state 
of things to your Majesty ; thoy beg that _you will carefully en- 
quire into the case, and avoid the necessity of repenting when 
it shall be too late.” 








‘The Emperor being deceived by the specious words of these two 
ten, praised their zeal and fidelity in representing the affair, and 
immediately demanded of the nobles if they had any good'schome 
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to’ propose, by which the band of conspirators should be utterly 
exterminated ; 

Kien-Chhiu repressing his joy at the Emperor's intentions, 
‘made his proposal as follows :— 





“Your Minister has a plan; if it be followed out, though they 
make themselves wings, they will not be able to eseape. - 





“ Wait till the feast of the new year, and then send an Official 
with a proper escort of soldiers, ‘to pretend that Your Majesty 
has sent an Imperial gift of wine with which the. priests may 
Keep the festival. At the same time, let the escort be provided 
with sulphur, saltpetre, gunpowder, and all kinds of combust 
bles. Depend upon it, the priests ‘will take in this scheme — 
At the same time, a Minister should be sent to Kun-Tat, with 
the red scarf.* as a punishment for his heinons crime of conspi- 
rey to rebel. By thus doing, at one cast of the net we shall 
secure the whole party.” 











Kang-hi_ joyfully expressed hiv approval, and ordered the 
scheme to be carried out according to the suggestions of the two 
men. 








‘These two officials having reteived the suered commas, on the 
morrow arranged their troops, and having put all things in or- 
det, each proceeded to his separate Province. Kien-Chhiu went 
straight to Hok-Kien, towards the Siau-lim monastery; on 
arriving at a place called the “Yellow Spring,” he met on the 
road, a carter named Ma-ji-hok, Kien-Chhia availing himself 
of the opportunity, employed the man’s carriage, and quietly ques- 
tioned him as to the most important road to the monasters 
By. gradual and careful enqvivies, Kien- Jhhiu got the most com- 
plete information from Ji-Hok, who replied to his question 
in a most straightforward manner, and kept nothing back ; 
and besides this, he was quite glad to act as informer and guide, 
in order to avenge a blow he had receiveil some time before, from 
an inmate of the monastery. 





Kien-Chhin was extremely pleased to find this out, und he felt 
very bappy at seeing everything progressing so favourably ; on 
approaching the monastery, the priests having received intelli- 
gence of his arrival, came’ forward to pay “due respect to the 
Imperial Envoy, and'to reverently receive His Majesty's Sacred 
Commands, ‘The Abbot brought Kien-Chhiu into the Hall, and 
having invited him to take bis seat in the most bonourable 


To strangle him. 
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very way in agcordanee with the rites 
jim ten and tobacco. 





place, they treated him 
and ceremonies, offeri 





"The priests addressed Kien-Chhiu as follows. “We were 
guilty of some disrespect in not proceeding a sufficient, distance 
to meet Your Excellency, but we humbly beg you will pardon 
our fault.” Kien-Chhiu replied “ How dare I eall you disrespect- 
ful! On the couteary your hehavionr has gratified me very much, 
His Majesty fondly remembering your nobility of character, 
regrets his inability to visit you in person, but to shew clearly 
the benevolent intentions of his sacred mind, he has specially 
eputed me to present you with this gift of Tmperial Wine, 
with which you may’ celebrate this feast of the new year.” 




















On hearing this, the priests were filed with gratitude for this 
act of condescension on the part of His Majesty. Il took 
their proper seats in the large Hall, and taking the Imperial 
gift, were pouring ont the wine, and about to drink, when a 
ferfain odour eased suspicion to all;—so the Abbot taking in 
his hand a magie sword bequenthed to the brethren by the founder 
of the monastery, and dipping it in the jar of wine, immediate. 
ly there arose a mephitie vapour which forced itself on all 
present, and made them fall to the ground with terror. After 
recovering themselves, the priests broke the jar of poisoned 
wine in pieces, and cursing the treacherous minister, eried : 
“What ancient gradge bave you against us, or what present 
injury have we done, that you should deceive His Majesty, 
and tum him against us to our destruetion ? ‘Truly it is without 
cause that you have done this thing, and there is nothing 
for us but to defend ourselves with the force we have at our 
Aisposal; why await further injury ?” After again cursing him, 
they seized Kien-Chhiu, and struck off his head, but at the same 
moment, they saw the mountain above, and the monastery 
within and without, illuminated by five, which blazed up to 
heaven ; everywhere, they were surrounded by the flames, and 
there appeared no way of escape. ‘The conflagration continued 
for two hours,and it is hanlto say how many perished in the 
flames, but only eighteen priests were seen, and they carrying the 
seal and magic sword of the founder, ran into the inner-ball, 
where they east themselves before the Image of Buddha, and 
piteously, with tears, implored his protection to save them. 
Suddenly, the Celestial Spirit, Tai-lo, exercising his Buddhistie 
powers, ordered his assistants Ohu-khai and. Chu-kang to open 
out black and yellow roads, by which-the eighteen brethren were 
enabled to make their escape from the burning monastery. 


At the break of day, these priests saw afar off Ji-hok guiding 
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2 troop of Imperial goldiers, and pointing to the Bast and West ; 
it immediately struck them that it was this man who had led 
the soldiers to the attack on the monastery, in xevenge for the 
blow he had received some time before. ‘The brethren deter- 
mined that whatever should befall, they would at onee take 
the opportunity of revenging themselves on Ji-hok, and this 
lieing done, they would consider what further steps to take. 


Having made this decision, the priests rushed into the midst 
of the Chheng* soldiers, dragsed out Ji-hok, and ent himin pieces; 
but the soldiers cried “Kill these wicked’ priests,” and as they 
had no weapons, and most of the priests had been wounded 
or burnt, they could do nothing against a body of armed 
men, so had no resource but to escape if possible by flight. 
‘They fled, till they arrived at.a place of safety called the Long- 
Sanily Beach, outside the district of the Yellow Spring, and 
here they neatly perished of hunger and cold. As they were all 
on the river bank, two men, Chia Pang Heng and Go-teng Kui, 
fortunately came up, and rescued the brethren in their boat, where 
we will Ieave them for the present, and relate how Tan-Hiong 
having received the red searf, proceeded on his Mission. 




















‘Tan-Hiong having received the Imperial Command, left the 
Capital, and went divect to the Military District of O-Kong, where 
Kun-Tat came forward to meet him ; and Tan-Hiong seizing the 
‘opportunity, while in the road, read the Emperor's warrant, and, 
y vbraided ‘Kun-tat for conspiring to raise rebellion ; he told him 
that exenses could be of no avail, and throwing around his neek 
the ved searf, Kunstat was strangled, and his body dragged to a 
place called B-Kang-Boe. After this, Tan-hiong recalled his 
troops, and they returned with him: to the Capital, where he re- 
ported the success of his mission. 


‘Phe munier of Kun-tht caused great consternation to his fol- 
lowers, and deep was the grief of his relations when they suw 
their head taken from them by a violent death, for no canse 
whatever; they resurned home, and carried the sad news to Kun 
tat’s father, wife, and children. 


‘The whole family were at first, stummed with grief, heaven 
and eafth seemed to have deserted them ; but after the fist yrief 
was over, the wife née Koch-Siu-Eng, her son ‘To-Tek, 
and her Sistersinlaw Giok-Lien, with her son ‘To-Hang, 
went with all their household, and. recovering Kun-Tat’s corpse 
from B-Kang-Boe, buried it peacefully in the family grave 














othe present dynasty is called Cheng or pure. 
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at San-Kong.” After this, they performed the funeral ceremonies, 
and went into the deepest mourning. 


We will now rétum to the five priests, Chhoa, Png, Mu, 
©, and Li;- after showing their gratitude to their preservers 
Chia, and Go, they proceeded to the Black Dragon Mountain, 
where they arrived at dusk, but found no place of shelter; after 
consultation, the brethren determined to go to the Ko-Khe Tem- 
ple, and beg hospitality there. 


‘The keeper of the Temple, Ng-Chbang-Seng, and his wife née 
Chiong, being persons of compassionate and. just dispositions, 
Tstened’ to the prayer of the prissts, pened the gate ofthe 
Temple, resived them reverently and gladly admitied the bre 
thren, treating them in a most hospitable manner. During the 
night, the host and his wife conversed with their guests, and of 
course the priests related the sa tale of ull the injuries they had 
received; the husband and wite being moved with pity, invited 
them to take up their abode at the temple, until they could 
devise means of avenging their wrongs. 











Who could have imagined, that in half a mouth’s time, the 
news of the priests? éseape, and. place of refuge, would get to the 
ears of the Mandurins? it however did reach them, and they 
seht troops to the temple, to urrest the brethren ; luckily 
the priests received early ‘information of the intentions of 
the officials, so, having expressed their gratitude to Chhiang.seng 
and his wife, they left the Ko-Khe temple, and eseaped to the 
Provineé of O-Kong, to a temple called that of the “ Spiritual 
King,” where they entered a monastery, and dwelt there, 











For some time everything went quietly, and one day the five 
priests went for a stroll to E-Kang-boe; coming to the bank of 
the river, they suddenly espied a censer floating down the stream ; 
taking up the vase, they sww inscribed on it the characters, «The 
precious white censer”; it had two ears, ite base was a tripod, 
and the whole was composed of given-stone. 


‘The brethren handed the incense-burner to each other, and in 
“turning it about, they were exceedingly astonished at seeing on 
the bottom, the following characters engraved ;. “Overturn the 
© Chheng” and restore the “Beng.”* When they had thoroughly 
comprehended the meaning of the legend, the brethren knelt 
before the censer and prayed. After this, they took up two bro- 
en pieces of coloured pottery, which were lying near the spot, and 





ean Chikeng Hok Ber 
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using these as divining blocks, threw them in the air three ti 
in succession, and each time the pieces fell to the ground uninjur- 
ed; this made the brethren still more astonished, so they 
again bowed before the censer, and prayed as follows. 








«Tf ata future time we are to succeed in avenging war wrongs 
and oppression, grant ns again three favourable easts in succes 
sion.” 





‘They again threw the two pieces of pottery three times in the 
air, and thrice was a favourable answer given. ‘The brethren 
at ‘once prostrated themselves in gratitude, and taking stalks of 
xrass, used them as incense sticks, and ‘inserted them in the 
censer 5 they then all imitated the ancients Lan-pi, Kwan-ii and 
‘Pin -hui, and took a solemn oath of mutual fidelity 


Suddenly there appeared in the censer, a magic “book of fate ; 
all saw it clearly, and were extremely delighted. But as we 
know, “ Walls have ears,” and all this was overheard by the Im- 
perial soldiers, who immediately survounded the brethren, ery 
ing, “seize and bind these rebellious priests.” ‘The priests fi 
king up the censer, with united strength cut away through the 
troops, and escaped. Now this affair took place near the spot 
where Koeh-siu-eng with her sister-in-law and their children 
were sacrificing at Kun-tat’s grave, and while employed in this 
duty, they heard a voice, and ‘suddenly there appeared rising 
from the earth a sword, on the hilt of which avere engraved the 
characters. ‘Two Dragons disputing for a pear!” and on the 
Dade, “ Overturn the Chheng and restore the Beng-Just as they 
had deciphered the characters, they heard a ery of “ save life.” 
‘The wieterssinlaw took up the eworl, and ruing to the spot, 
saw the Imperial troops; so, making a trial of the sword, they 
rushed at the soldiers, and slaughtered a great number of them, 
thus resening the five priests. 






























‘The sistersin-law called the brethren {o the mound of the 
grave, and questioned them as to the circumstances under which 
they had heen attacked ; the five priests related their sud story 
from beginning to end, and told how much they had suffered 
from treachery and deceit. 





After hearing their tale, the Lady Koeh knew that these were 
the men who had taken’ the oath of brotherhood with her late 
nnsband, and that like him they were vietims of the treacherous 
minister; she was therefore moved with compassion towards the 
priests, and pointing to the grave, related in turn her story, 
from which the priests Jearned that they were before the tomb 
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of Kun-tat, and they immediately knelt down, and prayed for 
assistance, protesting with tears against the injustice they were 
suffering. 

‘The Lady Kodh approached the iuesling priests, and exhort 
ing them to calm their grief, said, “ This is no place to Tinger. T 
invite you to come to my humble dwelling, and abide there a day 
or two before returning to the monastery; this will he safer, 
and will not delay you much.” 


It is unnecessary to say that the priests gladly accepted the 


invitation, and remained with the lady some days, until they 
could with safety return to the ‘Temple of the “ Spiritual King.” 











tis now necessary to bring to notice five men, named Go-th 
seng, Png-tai-iu, Li-sek-te, Tho-pit-tat, and’ Lim-eng-Chiau, 
‘These men were originally employed as horse dealers in the prv- 
vvinees Che-Kiang and Shantun’s j one day they were accidentally 
passing the temple of the “ Spivitual Temple,” where they met 
the five priests, Choab, Pung, Ma, Li, and “Ho. ‘The horse- 
dealers entered the Temple, and held a conversation with the 
priests, after which they united with them ax brothers, swearing 
to assis€ them to the death in avenging their wrongs. 











‘There was also a Taoist named Tan-Kin-lam, a hermit dw 
ling in the eave of the “White Heron.” One day ais he was v 
siting the surromding villages,. (where he had guined a great 
reputation by reciting the Taoist Seriptures, and was much 
honoured for his good deeds) he met four men, ‘Tho-hong, 
Toleng, Ho-Khai, and Tan-phiau, who communicating with 
him by secret signs and ambiguous sayings, made known 
to Kin-lam that they wished to ‘go to the ‘Temple to meet 
with the fice priests, Chooh, Pang, Ma, Ho, and Li. ‘They all 
proceeded towards the Temple, but on arriving there, found that 
the priest: had heen harassed and pursued by the Mand: 
troops, who had forced them to escape.—The brethren had for- 
tunately managed to get to a place called the Dragon and ‘Tiger 
Mountain, where they met with the five Tiger Generals, Go- 
thiensseng, Pag-hu z-Chiau, In-bun-tso, und 
Lim-tai-kang, who brought the priests up to the monntain, re- 
vad them Ikindly, and hearing their story;, pitied them excead- 
ingly. 


‘The ‘Tiger Generals asked the priests to stay with them two 
‘or three months, and promised at the end of that period to go with 
them to the Flowery Position of Hg,t where they woud gather 
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together their soldiers and horses, and assemble brave: heroes 
from every quarter, in order to exterminate the treacherous off- 
Gials, and wipe out the grievances and wrongs stffered by the 
brethren. How excellent were their intentions ! ‘s 


‘The priests agreed with joy to the plan, and when the time 
arrived, the mountain camp was broken up, and all proceeded 
in order to the Hung Pavilion, where Kin-lim and his compa- 
nions joined them. 





Without further delay, the whole party, being arranged with 
the proper ceremonies according to rank, sat’ down, and the 
priests questioned Kin-lam as follows ; 






What is the honourable surname and name of our honourable 
‘Yuoist brother, who has this day favoured us with his presence 
and what instruction*can be impart to us”? Kin-lan answered; 
«My unworthy sumame-is ‘Tan, and my insignificant name is 
Kin-lam ; formerly’ I was a high Minister at the Court of this 
“Chheng” dynasty, and having gained high honours at the 
Haulin College, 1 was promoted to a seat at the Board of War. 
Seeing that the reins of Government were in the hands of 
clique of treacherous Ministers, and worthless favourites, I re- 
tived from office, and entered the Taoist priesthood.” 














“ Hearing’ that you virtuous and patciotie guntlemen, axe 
about, to raise the Banner of justice and righteousness, I wish to 
join in your plans, and to assist in driving out the traitorous 
adicials, and in avenging the foul injuries you have received.” 








All assembled were delighted, and cried with a loud voie 
“ Fortunate indéed is it, that the master is come to assist us; 
now certainly, the traitors must be exterminated, and our op- 
pressions avenged; we beg the master will at once divine for us 
alucky day, on which we may all renew one oath, and raise soldiers 
for the great work.” 





-lam acceded to the request, and before the whole com- 
pany assembled in the Hall, the 25th day of the 7th moon at 
the hour Thiu, was the date chosen for the renewal of the oath, 
by mixing blood. : 


‘Phe 15th of the Sth moon was selected, as the day on which 
to sacrifice to tke standards, and put in motion the army. 





‘As a sign that these were auspicious dates, the Southern Sky 
suddenly opened, and the characters “‘Thien-yen-kok-sik: (“A 
pattern of the celestial Palace”) were displayed. Kin-lam having 
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-aceopted this new omen 2s favourable, the whole assembly adopted 

these four characters for the Flag, around which to rally their 
adherents; On the sume day, they also reeruited one hundred 
land sven men, and besides these, there appeared a youth who 
offered himself; on the priests enguiiing his name, he replied : 
“Tam no other thas Chu-hung-chok, the grandson of the late 
Emperor Chungeheng ; the son of the concubine Li-sien.”” 

On hearing this, all bowed down before the youth, and ae- 
knowledged him as their sovercign Lord.- \-lam was appoint- 
-ed Commander in Chief and Sin-Seng, or Grand master ; Ho- 
Khai and ‘Tun phian were made Brigadiers, and ‘Tho-hong with 
‘Tho-leng received commissions as Generals of the’ advanced 
guard and pioneers ;—Go, Ang, Li, To, and Lim, were appointed 
Generals of the left wings and Go,, Pang, Tiu® Tue, and Lim, 
‘Generals of the right. . 








'The five priests were appointed as Gengrals in Chief of the 
rear guard, 


o, all the assembly mixed blood 
, when suddenly a man named So- 
‘Ang-Kong was announced. Kin-lam, seeing that the new-comer 
was a person of great ability, appointed him after casting lots, 
as the Sien Hong or Vanguard, to clear the way for the army by 
bridging over the rivers. As Kin-lam was making this’ ap- 
ght shone in the eastern heavens, and Kin- 
Jam availing himself of the omen, and being filled with righteous 
intentions, ‘changed the name of So-Kong to Thien-yn-hung or 
“Heaven will protect the “Hung.” ‘The brotherhond assnined 
‘the sumame of “ Hung” or “ universal,” and adopted the words 
Obey Heaven and walk righteously? as their motto. 





Having urringed the Pavi 
cand took the oath of fidelit 














On the appointed day, having sacrificed to the standavds, the 
azmy was set in motion, and the first day they marelied_ to’ the 
“ Ban-hun” Mountain in Chet-Kang. On this Mountain dwelt 
a man, Ban-hun-lang, whose native place was Hu-po, in the pre- 
fecture of Tai Chang. « 


This man’s original name was Tah-chang, but having retived 
from the world, and entered the priesthood, hehad taken the 
name “ Ho-buan.” . 


At home, he had left three sons, Heng, Seng, and Phin, .and 
the reason he had abandoned his family was, because about the 
middle of the year, he had killed aman.  Ban-lung was nine 
‘feet bigh, his face was like a large hand-basin ; bis head was as 
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large as a peck measure, and his hair and whiskers were red.—In 
his hands, Ban-lang carried a pair of dragon maces, and his. 

ength was equal to that of 10,000 ordinary men,—he was. 
irresistible. On the day in question, he was sitting at leisure 
on the mountain, and beholding a body of men and horses 
passing, he discerned amongst them, the banuer of the Buddhist 
priests; being at a loss to make out the meaning of the procession, 
he descended to ask the reason of such an assemblage. On ap- 
proaching the Army, Ban-lang became moved by a spitit of 
Justice and righteousness, and was foreed to ery out; “Ob 
Princes, if you do not undertake the fulfilment of Heaven’s de-. 
crees, and redress all the injustice that has been perpetrated 
against you, you are no true men. If you will not. reject your 
young brother, I would follow in your ‘train, and with you, 
reetify all the injustice under which’ you have sutfered so long; 
I. seareely dare hope that you will deign to accept my poor as~ 
sistance.” ‘The brethren seeing Ban-lung to be a man of such 
powers, were rejoiced to enlist him, and at once agreed to ap- 
point him us Generalissimo, and obey him as their “Toa-Ko,” 
or elder brother. Ban-lung’ accepted the post without hesita- 
tion, and conducted the Army to the “Phoenix Mouutaia,” 
where they pitched theireamp. Ban-Iung then went forward, 
and led the brethren against the “ Chheng” army ; the metallie 
drug of either army were beaten loudly, and the soldiers closed 
with each other; great was the slaughter on both sides, aud! 
after several engageménts, the “Chheng” army was utterly de- 
feated Having gained the vietdry, our army returned joyfully 
to their camp, but the proverb says, “the planning of ao affair 
is ‘with men, but the carrying of it out is with Heaven.’+ The 
‘oa-ko, Ban-lung, again took out the army to battle, and before: 
three encounters were over, his horse stumbling on the rocky 
ground, he fell, and uttering a single groan, died. ‘The whole 
army, on seeing that Ban-lung had perisbed, exerted their utmost. 
strength, and cutting their way through the enemy, carried 
away bis body, and arriving at their camp, buried their general 
in peace., Truly this was a lamentable affair! 











‘The Grand Master, Kin-lam, alone was aware by his powers 
of divination, that Ban-lung must perish about the middle of” 
the Sth moon, and that it is impossible for a human being to 
escape his destiny; 80 going in front of the army, he exhorted 
them saying 


“Tt is impossible to elude the great account, and Ban-luog 
was fated to perish in this manner ; our brethren must not giver 
way to grief; itis next to impossible to restore the dead, the 
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Dest thing we can do, is to transform the body of our deceased 
General by cremation, and bury the ashes at-the foot of this 
mountain. Let the place of burial be an octagonal plot of 
‘ground, facing the Jim and Sin points of the compass.”—This 
Naas done, and in front of the grave was erected a nine storied 
Pagoda, behind was a twelve peaked hill. ‘The whole army as- 
sisted a8 one man, and in a day the bucial was accomplished 
properly. i 

‘The Sien-Seng, Kin Lam, erected a tomb-stone, and on this 
tablet were engraved six characters; to cach character was added 
‘the character “ Sui,” or water. 








After ‘the funeral ceremonies were concluded, the Sien-seng 
‘Kin-Lam addressed the army, saying; “Since Ban Lng’s death, 
I have consulted’ the fittes, and by divination, I perceive that 
the destiny of the  Chheng” dynasty is not yet falfilled ; if we 
from day to day contend with the Imperialists, we sball only be 
wasting our strength. The best thing to be dong, is that the 
whole of our brethren disperse, each man to his own dwelling, 
and bis own provinee, disguising his name and surname, and 
eulisting as many brave heroes as possible to join the good cause. 
We will remain quietly antil the’ intentions of Heaven are 
changed, and then as casily as putting on a suit of armour we 
will restore the “ Beng” dynasty, and avenge our long standing 
grievianees. The whole army agreed to this with acclamation, 
and all followed Kin-lam’s advice ; but befote partidtg, they in 
publie assembly, established the 'Thien-Te-Hui, and divided the 
Society into five banners or lodges, inventing verses, characters, 
aad pass words, by which the members could be muttally recog 
nised, until the day sball arrive when they will be able to over- 
tum the Chheug dynasty, and fully restore the Beng to their 
rightfal Empire, 








* Sun Thien, heng To. 
+ Bo oa, texi Jin; Song taal Thien, 


MALAY PROVERBS.* 
BY W. E. MAXWELL. 
‘Read at a Meeting of the Society held on the 3rd June, 1878. 


Sous one his happily defined a proverb to be “the wisdom 
of many and the wit of one” As the embodiment, often in 
terse epigrammatic form, of certain shrewd bits of worldly 
wisdom, proverbs are generally popular with the peasantry 
of every nation ; and to judge from the homely metaphors 
and. illustrations to be found in many proverbs, it ie from the 
peasantry that they have usually originated. ‘They are the 
stock-in-trade of rustic seca, who, innocent of any book 
Knowledge, lean their wisdom’ from the sea, the sky and 
the heavenly bodies, from the habits of animals and the qua 
ities of trees, fruits and flowers; or swho guther lessons, it may: 
be, of patience, thrift, or couraze from incidents of their daily 
pursuits. ‘To enable us to fully understand. the national char- 
acter of an Eastern people, who have no literatuxe worthy of 
the name and who are divided from tis by race, language, and 
religion, a study of thefr proverbs is almost indispensable. An 
insight is then obtained into their modes of thought, and their 
motives of action, and, from the prineiples ineweated, it is pos- 
sible to form some estimate of what vices they condemn, und 
what virtues they admire, 














In studying the manners and customs of a people, a know. 
ledge of their proverbs is of great assistance, ‘The genius of 
the Malay language is in favour of negt, pithy’ sentences, and it 
abounds, therefore, in these crystallisations, (if the expression can 
be permitted,) of primitive wisdom and humour, though in this 
respect it is said to: be inferior to the Javanese.” Some open up 
perféct pictures of certain phases of rural life, and indeed .are 
scarcaly intelligible except to those whose knowledge of the 
country and mode of life of the people enables them to appre- 
ciate the local colouring. As a proof of their popularity, T may 
instance the frequent quotation of proverbs in the Malay news 
yapers which were started in the Colony of, last year, and 
‘of which no less than three in the native character are now 
published weekly in Singapore. One can seldom take up the 














* Only a small, portion of the Proverbs sre_publishod in this Number 
cof the Tournal. ‘The remainder mill appear in January, : 
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«© Jawi Perévakan” without finding an argument clenched, 
or an adversary answered by’ some well known “ idrat”? (pro- 
verb), or “perupamaan” (similitude), a dictum of some forgotten 
sage from which there is no appeal. 


‘To any one studying the language, Malay proverbs are ex- 
tremely useful, not only beeause they contain many homely 
words and phrases not usnally to be met with im books, but 
also as examples of the art of putting ideas into very few 
words, in which the Malays excel ; but which the student, whose 
thonghits wild ran ina Enropean mould, finds it so difficult to 
acquire, Newbold, in his “ Political and Statistical account of 
the British Séttlements in the Straits of Malacca,” which though 
published as long ago as 1839, is still by far the most valuable 
anthority on Malay subjects 'in the English language, gives 
(wal. IL, p. 385.) translations of a few Malay proverbs, but with 
this exception Iam not aware that any collection in our Jan- 
guage has hithert been printed. . 





I began to collect Malay proverbs in 187-4 while resi- 
ding in Province Wellesley, where there is a large Malay popu 
Tation, ‘The Malay and French dictionary of PADbé Favre, which 
was published in’ 1875, fell into my hands early lust year, and. 
1 then found that Chad been anticipated in'my resniches, not 
only by the learned and reverend author, but also by M. 
Klivkert, a Dutch gentleman, who, as early ax 1868, published 
a collection of 183 Malay proverbs with a preface and notes in 
the Dutch language. M. Favre, in his preface, acknowledges 
his obligations to M. Klinkert’s work in the following passage : 
“C'est ainsi M. Klinkert qui, dans un ouvrage spécial, nous 
a servi a compléter notre collection de proverbes Malais, 
units partiellement de divers auteurs: nous lui devons aussi 
Jes énigmes.” ‘The only copy of M, Klinkert’s book which 
I haye seen, a thin pimphlet of 51 pages, does not con- 
tain the enigmas mentional in the foregoing quotation. It 
is probable therefore that later and more complete editions exist. 
In the very interesting and modest. introduction which pre- 
cedes M. Klinkert’s collection of Malay proverbs, the author 
states that they are taken partly from the works of Abdullah bin 
Abdul Kadir “Munshi, especially from his “ Hikayat Abdullah” 
and his “ Pelayaran,”” and partly, but more rarely, from other 
“Hikayat,” from native “ pawtun,” and from the lips of Malays 
themselves. For many proverbs in the collection he acknow- 
ledges hie indebtedness to the late Mr. Keasberry of Singapore, 
“aman who, from his youth until he became an old man, 
© stdied the Malays and their language, and who had the ad@ 
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“vantage of having the above-mentioned Abdullah as his 
“ toucher and assistant.” 


"The author gues on to say that in publishing his small collec- 
tion of proverbs, got together from these sources, he has a par- 
ticulir aim in view, namely, to encourage other students of the 
Malay language to complete the collection, by adding to it many: 
proverbs. which may exist unknown to him, ‘est the study of 
& Malay be neglected for the study of the Javanese language, to 
“whieh the preference has been given rather too exchwively of 
late years (in the Dutch colonies)” 








As far as Malay authors are converned, the lnbous of the 
Abbé Favre and M, Klinkert in collecting Malay proverbs and. 
aphorisms have, I think, been exhaustive. But there is a wide 
field left for the student who cares to amuse and instract hin 
self, and perhaps others, by picking up quaint sayings froin the 
natives themselves. One difficulty, in making a collection of 
this sort, lies in deciding what to admit as a genuine proverb, 
and what to reject as a mere sententious remark or as a cormion 
metaphorical expression. M. Klinkert admits to a doubt 
to whether “a mere phrase” may not here and fhere be fount 
among the proverbs he publishes. M.. Favre certainly gives 
several specimens in his dictionary which ean hardly he consider= 
ed proverbs, notably those quoted from .a “livre de lectures” 
published in Singapore, which are in some instanges mero mo- 
ral maxims. I shall not pretend, however, in the collection now 
published, tg confine myself to a more rigid rule than that alopt 
ed by previdus collectors. 

















In this paper I propose only to supplement pr 
tions of Malay proverbs, and I shall not, therefore, include 
‘of those which are to be found in Favre’s dictionary, (except 
perhaps in eases where my’ version ofa phrase differs From his) ; 
tliongh I am aware that this rule deprives me of some of the 
best known and most characteristic specimens. ‘Those now 
printed have heen collected at various times and places. . Listen 
ing to the humble details of a rural law-suit, or the “simple 
annals” of a Malay village, I have occasionally picked up some 
saying alleged to have descended from the “ orang tuah-tiwk” (the 
ancestors of the speaker) or the “ crang dakutu kala” (the an 
cients) deserving of a place here; ofhers I have noted down in 
conversation with Malays of all grades, from the ruja to the /yof, 
and have vetified by subsequent enquiry ; for others again Cam 
indebted to the kindness of friends, Malays and others. 





















[As it has been necessary, in. érder to avoid reprinting arhat 
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as already been published by others, to examine carefully the 
works of Favre and Klinkert, the compilation of the following 

has involved more labour than their number would suggest. 
Tat they have boon put together during’ the very moderate 
leisure permitted by official occupations will perhaps be an excuse 
for errors which may be discovered by later students. * 


1, Baggang Lalu, tunting patak. 
«The hornbill fies past, and the branch breaks. ” 


A saying often employed when circumstantial evidence seems 
‘to encourage suspicion against a person who is really innocent. 
‘The hornbill or rhinoceros-bird bas a very peculiar fight, and 
the sound of its wings can be distinetly heard as it fies far over- 
head. 


‘There ure several kinds of Lurubills in the Peninsula, and one 
variety with a very singular note is called by the Malay febang 
mentuak, a nickname in justification of which the following 
story is told. A Malay,in order to be revenged on his mother- 
in-law, shouldered his axe and made his way to the poor woman's 
house ‘and began to ent through the posts which supported. 
it. After afew steady chops, the whole edifice came tambling 
down, and he greeted its fall with a peal of laughter. ‘To punish 
him for his, unnatural conduct, he was tured into a bird and 
the teluig mentuak (feller of mother-in-law) may often be 
heard in the jungle uttering a series of sharp sounds like the 
chops of an axe on timber, followed by Ha, Ha, Ha? 


2.. Adu bras, tarok didatam pail 

you have rice put itaway under the un-husked grain.” 
An injiinetion to secreey., An intention to injure any one should 
he kept secret, otherwise the person concerned ‘may come,to 
now of it and frustrate it. 








3. Ada hnjan ada panos 
Ada hari buteh balas, 

« Now it is wet and now it is tine, 
A day will come for retaliation.” 


A proverb for the congolation of the vanquished. As sun- 
shine and rain altemate, so the loser of to-day may be the 
conqueror of to-morrow. | Quickness at resenting an injury has 
always een held to be a prevailing characteristic of the Malay 
nature. Newbold (vol. II, p. 186) says that he had séen'Malay 
Jetters in which, in allusion to the desire of avenging an insult, 
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such expressions as the following occurred; “1 ardently long for 
his blood to clean my face blackened with chareoal,” the ori- 
ginal Malay expression (a quotation from the Sjjarw Malayu) is 
# membusok-han arang. yang tersehouting di-wuka? 








4. Apu yunacnia merak mengigut di hrlan ? 


« What is the use of the peacock strutting in th P 





jungle 





The idea is that the beauty of the bird is thrown away w! 
exhibited only in a lonely spot where there is no one tu admire i 
In Kliukert’s collection there is a proverb conveying a some- 
what sim'lar idea, apuctud guna dala trang dalam intan, 
« jikalan dalam negri alanghkah buikuia 2? 











Why does the moon shine in the forest’ Were i 


it not well 
that Her light should be hestowed on inha-bited plae 





3. Aduchah buaya ite menotakekun bangkei 

Will the crocodile reject the earease 2” 

Is it likely that a good offer will he refused ? 

6 Agen berg ita balun di bei maken ali pinggen wore 
subilignin Racntan juga pergienia, 


'Ehough you may feed a jungle-fowl out of a gold plate it will 
make for the jungle nevertheless.” ‘ 








‘This is one of mony proverbs illustruting the impossibility of 
eradicating natural habits. Another version is, npuma kijaug di 
rante’ dengan max, jikalan iya lepus, lari juga iyn ku hidtan 
akan rumput, “Vike a deer secured with a gold chain, which if 
sel free runs off to the forest t6 eat grass.” (Ravre). ‘Compute 
the following which is too elaborate, I fear, for a gemine pro 
verb. Tt is more like a successful metaphorical effort hy. some 
Malay scribe; 














1. Adayan buah prin itn balan diteaam diatus bites sug 
dan baja deygan medi, lagi di siram denyan muninun, xerta 
di letakekuu diatus tel, aukalicpun apabita di musak pabit juga, 
You may plant the bitter cucumber on a bed of sago, and 
manure it with honey, and water it with treacle, and train it 
over sugar canes, but when it is cooked it will still he bitter.” 


8. Anak anfing itu bubihekak jadi anak nusang jelat ? 
et cat 2” 





Can the whelp of a dog become a « 


‘The translation, but not the original, is given in Newbold 
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(vol. IL, p. 336.) He explains it to mean that no good is to be 
expected from persons naturally depraved, 





9. tek teuddn ayo tet patok. 

«The duck won’t have it and the hen won't peck at it.” A 
phrase for something that is utterly worthless, not worth a 
Dass farthing” or “a tinker’s curse”! 





LW. Lhut hati mati, hut rasa binase, 

Tis death to follow one’s own will, tis destruction ty give 
way to desire.” A maxim shewing the folly and immorality of ta- 
king one’s wishes and feelingsas the sole guide of one’s actions, ir- 
respective of law and social obligations. ‘This isa good specimen 
of the jingling effect caused by the justa-position of words 
which thyme, (an effect whichis perhaps more common in 
dustani than in Malay) often met. with in Eastern proverbs, 











Compare the following Hindustani proverbs. 

« Fiaki deg uski tog? 

“ Who has the pot has the sword,” (a saying which shews a 
proper apyneation of the value wf an ficient Commisaria), 
and. 


« Fiske hath ddi, wake hath sub boi? 
© He who has the spoon has all under his hand.” 


V. Adupun than yung diam didutan tujnk lntan sakalin 
pn ter-masok didatan phat juga. 

“Even the fish which inhabit the seventh depth of the sea 
vome into the net sooner or later.” Ilustration of the inutility 
of attempting to evade fate. 


© Tujok lautun,? which 1 have translated “ the seventh depth 
‘of the sea,” probably refers to the popular Mohamedan idea that 
“the earth and sea were formed each of seven  tiers”—see 
Newbold, (Vol, IT, 360.) 


12. Adu ayer adalah ikan. 

“ Wherever there is water there are fish.” A second line is 
vometimes aded to complete the rhyme, but it does not add much 
to the sense ; da reeebi dutih mekuw, if there is nourishment 
cone can eat.” "The idea intended to be conveyed is orie of faith 
in the bounty of God, who will provide for his creatures where 
ever they may find theriselves. 


13. Ada pudang ada bilulang. 
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“ Wherever there is a field, there are grasshoppers.” Wher 
ever there is a settlement there is of course population . 


LA, ajing dibvi muban nasi, bite akauk in iang ? 
“ Willa dog ever be sutistied however much vice you may give 


him 2” Kindness is theowa away upon coarse, unmannerly people, 
who are never satisfied but are always expacting fresh favours, 











Ayer tawar xPchuwau di twaugekon foal stom tant ita” 
Iulit-hak menjadi tamar ager laut itn 

“Ifa cup of fresh water b» poured into the sea, will the salt 
water become fresh ?” A serious offence or a great sin cannot 
be condoned or wiped out by any trifling means, 





16, Ayam itum terhang walam, 
Hlinggup Wi poko pandon ; 
Berkersuh aie ruptenia tidus 


“4 black fowl which flies at night and settles in the pauden 
ust there is a gustling but nothing is to he xeon 2” 











Applied, mstaphorically to amy mysterious ease i a Malay 
court of justice, the details of which ave wrapped in obscurity 
‘When it is impossible to get to the bottom of such a case 
Malay will remark sententionsly that it is “a black fowl whose 
flight is by night.” On the other hand a case in which the 
facts are perfectly clear, and the guilt or innocence of the accused 
is proved to demonstration, is a white fowl which flies by day,” 
or, to give the phrase at full length, 











17. Ayam puteh terbung sigany, 
Hinggap ai halaman ; 
Malak kapaita mate orang yang banyak. 
© A white fowl which flies in broad day-light and alights in 
the court-yand, fall in the sight of all the people.” 





AS. dpa lagi suinw iye herkahandiek ayun lak, 

* OF course the boa-constrictor wants the fowl.” Applies to @ 
certain class of persons who are contented enough as long ax 
they get everything they requite. 





19. Bukan tanh menjudi padi. 

«Earth does not become grain.” Another proverb illustrative 
of the hopelessness of attempting to elevate the worthless 

You cannot make a silk purse out of a aa 
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20. Bonghokbharu hetul, bute bhare ehelik. 

“The hunchback has bocome straight, and the blind has recover 
ed his sight?” A very common proverb, used ironically of aman 
who has tisen from obscurity to a good position, and in his pros 
perity tums his back on his old friends. 


21. Beyiivana bnnyi genlany, begitalah tari-nys. 

“As ig the cadence of the tabor, so must the measure of the 
‘dance be.” ‘The iden intended to he conveyed is, I believe, that a 
‘man haw to regulate h net according to the orders he gets 
from his superiars. As the step has to be adapted to the musie, 
80 the influence of those in power necessarily affects the eonduet 
of their subordinates. Among the Malays, as among other 
Kasten nations, a small drum beaten hy the hands is a prominent 
Feature in all musieal entertainments. ‘Two kinds in common 
se are called gendang and ratdue, Sometimes the time (in 
dancing) is marked by clapping the hands (ley) or striking two 
pieces of bamboo togther (Ferehay). 

A common yersion of, this proverb is  Begiurua tepurk bugita 
tui? 


















22. Beluga dipetel, perdu ditendiny. 
“The lower is plucked, the stalk trampled under Vo 
take the sweet and leave the sour. Said of a man who ill-treuts 









23. Beli idan gang tina bea hajan. 

“ Were is the spot on the earth that does not get moistened hy 
main?” : 

‘There ig no mortal who does not commit sin at some time or 
other. A.common repartee of Malay wives seolded for some 
short-eoming ; it amounts to “Pm no worse than anybody else, 
every ane must do wrong sometimes.” 





2. Burong terbang dipipie luda. 

“To grind pepper for a bind om the wing.” One of the first 
processes of Malay cookery is to grind up the spices, ete. with 
which the dish is to be seasoned. ‘The proverb ridicules making 
preparations for the disposal of something’ not yet in one’s power. 
{t i strongly suggestive of the od injunetion “first eateh your 
nares” . 











25. Bergantong tiads bertati, 

% fo hang without a rope.” To be without visible means of 
support; ¢. g. a Malay woman, deserted but not divoreed by her 
Inebaud, who cannot remarry and has no one to support her. 
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26. Berklahi didalam mimpi. 

“Po fight ina dream.” ‘To take trouble for nothing. 

27. Bunga pun gugor, puteh pan gugor, nak pun gugor, 
wasak pun gugor. 

“'Phe flowers fall and so muet all things fair, the old drop off 
and the fully ripe.” Death is the common lot of everything. 





28. Buut baik ber-pddacpida, buat jakat jangau sakali. 

“Do good in moderation, do not do evil at all.” Excessive 
sguodness is apt to exasperate the rest of mankind. "It is enough 
fo be tolerably good, and to avoid doing anything actually 
wicked. ‘Thus the Malay moralist. 


29, Bertilak lalu sembak ber lakn. 
“The royal command is waived and the petition is allowed 
to prevail, 











A common expression at the Court of a Malay raja, when the 
sovereign, allowing himself to be influenced by representations 
humbly made to him, recalls his words, and graciously suffers 
the suggestions of his chiefs, or the prayers of a suppliant, to 
pre 

30, Beretangga nak bersjenjing tnrun. 

“To ascend by climbing a ladder and to come down with the 
hands full?” ‘The trouble and difficulty of climbing up to the 
notice of people in high places are repaid by the snbstantial fae 
vous to be got from them. 

















1. Buya-nya burik anak-aya tentuclah ber-rintek. 
© Tf the futher is spotted the son -will certainly be speckled,” 
“Tike father like son.” 


32, Ber-hilat than didalam ayer aku selah ohn janten 
betina-nya. 

“ As the lightning flashes on the fish in the water, I can tell 
‘the males from the females.” Means “what is the use of attemp. 
“ting concealment ? I ean read your seeret with the greatest 


ease.” 





3B, Berhakiw Reyada brok. 
“Mo make the monkey judge,” or, to go to the monkey for jus- 
tice” A fable is told by the Malays of two men one of whom 
planted bananas on the land of the other. When the fruit’ was ripe 
each claimed it, but not being able to come to any settlement they 
roferred the matter to the arbitration of a monkey (of the large 
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Kind called Jo) ‘The judge decided that the fruit must be di 
vided, but no sooner was this done than one of the suitors com= 
plained that the other’s-share was too large, ‘To satisfy him the 
‘monkey reduced the share of the other by the requisite amount 
which he ate himself. ‘Then the second suitor eried out that the 
share of the first was now too large. It had to be reduced to 
satisfy him, the subtracted portion going to the monkey as be- 
fore, Thus they went on wrangling until the whole of the fruit 
was gone and there was nothing left to wrangle about. Malay 
judges, if they are not calumniated, have been known to pro~ 
tract proceedings until both sides have exhausted their means 
in bribes. Tn such eases the unfortunate suitors are 
horkakin Rapada brok. 














BL. Lenaw tebn di bibir walul, + 
‘Te plant sugar cane on the lips.” ‘To eultiv 
manner concealing under it a false heart, 








Tita akan pisang berbnah due bali. 

“Phe plantain does not bear fruit twice.” A hint to importue 
nate people, who, not satisfied with what hax beeu given to 
them, ask for more. 








36. Tiddakah gajak yany begitu bevar diaw didelaw ulan 
rinba ite dapat kactangan wanusia? 

« Does not the elephant, whose size is so. great and which i 
habits the recesses of the forest, fall into the hands of mankind ? 
A sententions reflection on the supe of mind to matter, 
intellect to brute force. 








87. Tanam lalang ta’han tunboh padi. 


“TE you plant dalang grass you will not yet a crop of tive.” A 
man miust expect to reap as he sows, 


88, Tongan menetek bahu mewikel, 
“The hand is chopping (wood) while the shoulder is bearing 


a load.” Said of a man who makes money in several ways oF 
who has various employments. 





89. T-ban harinan makan ana keuya, 
‘The tiger will not eat its own cubs.” 
‘The Raja will not order the death of one of his own children, 


T do not know how to reconcile this proverb with a state- 
ment in Major MeNair’s book, “Sarong and. Kris,” (p. 124) 
that “the male tiger devours his own offspring whenever he 





: 
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has an qpportunity,” exept by presuming that the Malay au- 
thor of the proverb alludes to the female tiger ! 


40, Tidak hujan lagi bickak iuPkan pula hujan. 


“ Muddy enough when there is no rain, but now it is xaining.”” 
Said of a thing difficult to perform at any time without the 
addition of an aggravating cireumstance. 





41. fw tubok ta? welata 

Ta? sunggoh orang ta? kata. 

“A plant mast sprout before it climbs ; if it, were not true 
people would not say it.” No smoke without fire.” 

12. luda babaw bate ili gatus. 


“For want of a load a.stone is carried on the back.” To sive 
one’s self needless trouble, 


43. Tolak tungga beradyun kaki. 
“Kick away the ladder and the legs are left swinging” ‘Lo 


be in an unpleasant position in consequence of a bhinder of 
one’s own, 





Sometimes another line is added. 
Pelok tuloh mengdjar diri. 


“Then you fold your arms and think what a fool you're 
hoon” (lit, to hug the body and lecture ones self). 





‘his phrase is common in Malay panfus, e. g. the following 
allusion to the bad management of « Malay lover who abandoned 
a dark beauty for a fair one and got: neither ; 





Tam lepas puteh ta’ sdapat. 

Totak tangge beradyun kaki? 

Klinkert has this proverb in his collection but gives it as 
“Tolak-kaw tanga kaki berayun.” 





4A. Ta suaggok saluwang me-laut batik iya ka tepi juga. 

©The salwrang fish does not really go out to sea, it always re- 
tums to the bank.” 

A hit at stay-at-home people who never leave their own 
villages. 

"The saluirang is a small fresh-water fish, very common in the 
Perak river. 
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45. Te anpang pelurn di talang. 
A bullet is not stopped by the ZaZang grass. ‘The weak can 
oppose but the feeblest barriers to the attacks of the powerful. 


46, Tiada ter-kajang batu di pulan. 

“The rocks on an island are not to be covered over with 
Aajang awnings.” There must be a limit to benevolence ; one man 
cannot feed a province. Kajaug, a kind of mat. or sereen male 
of palm-leaves sewn together, often use as an awning or 
tarpaulin. 


AT. whan erdl buka makan ditajakerok ka bindang juga kits, 

A cut with a fajab is not so serious but that we are able to go 
to the fields again next day. ‘The /ajuk is an instrument with 
which the fist process in padi cultivation, namely clearing: the 
ground of the long grass and reads whieh have grown up 
the last erop was taken off, is p--formed. It consists of a heavy 
icon blude attached, at right angles nearly, to a woolen handle, 
Weight is necessary, as the grass is thick and strong and it 
roots are under water. A certain amount of dexterit 
quired, or the operator may ext his own feet. ‘The proverb, 
which is common among Malay peasants in Perak, means some- 
thing of this kind: What is the use of being sulky because 
“our Chief or Panghulu has punished or injured us? 
have to till his felds for him all the same whether we like it 
“or not” 




















Ter-Blevat-klebal seperti Uintah layar. 
“ Waving about like a hungry leech.” A simile applieil to Ma- 
Jay damsels who shew a want of maidenly propriety. 





18. Tunaa hilang mate katie dapat kabinasaaun, 
vetousness begets loss of shame, avarice results in dee 
struction.” 

Favre, quoting Hikuyat Abdullah gives loba, not haldba, us 
the Mulay word for covefousuess, (Diet. vol. 2. p. 537.) T give 
the word as T have been accustomed to hear it pronounced, alter 
having consulted several Malays of education, 

Another Malay word, signifying “mise 
chitel. Lhave not-found this in any dietionar 
(quoting Klinkert) gives Aikel. 














avaricious” is 
; though Favre 











49, Tiada bulih telinga, tandok di pillasekan. 
“ As he can’t twist the ear he pulls at the horn.” By hook 
or by crook.” 
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"Yo illustrate the way in which this proverb is used I may 
mention that I once heard it quoted, in a country: police court in 
Province Wellesley, by an old Malay who was asked for his de- 
fence toa certain charge. He declared it to be a second at. 
tempt on the part of his adversary to injure him, x former one 
having failed; and he wound up his speech with “¢elinga fa’ dapat 
pulas dia handak pntas tandok”, (if he can’t wring me by the * 
ear he is determined to have me by the horn). 














Terctepas deri-pata mulut budya warok wulnt harinan. 


“Freed from the mouth of the crocodile only to fall into 
the jaws of the tiger.” 

This proverb and the next suggest at once the familiar Eng 
lish one “ Out of the frying pan inte the fire.” 








BL. Cukut-han haute pelokekan bangh 
« Vrom fear of the ghost, to clasp the corpse.” 





SFangan sangat pilik-uyu takul tuan keva buku bale. 

« Do not pick and choose tov ni 
bamboo knot.” ‘The knot or j 
cane, is a symbol among: th 
worthless and ean be turned to 
means that a man who is ver 
up with an inferior 





ly or you may chanes by get i 
int of the bamiboo, ot of the sia 
Malays of anything that is 4 

no good aceount. ‘The proverb 
hand’ to please may have to. put 
tivle in the end. 

















53. Sivas Ratania riga jarang. 


« ‘Phe ereel says that the basket is coarsely plaited.” “ Yet" 
as Thave heard a Malay say, “ daduia jaras pun jurany juga,” 
« the creel, too, has wide interstices, ” a commentary which full 
explains the proverb. Tt corresponds closely with’ the famili 
English proverb about the pot which ealled the kettle black, 









BA. Jangan kawn sangkakan bopal opi besi itn pun sash 
guri juga. 

“Do not, imagine otherwise, even an iron steamer has t 
into dock.” A’ warning not to suppose that anything 
strong and solid as to be beyond the reach of injury or de 





go 






55. Sanganlak tuan-tuan pikir kalaw tebu itu ben 
isan itu pun bexgkok juga. 

«Do not suppose, my masters, that because a sugar cane is 
crooked its sweet juice is equally crooked !” A good thing is 
none the worse for having come from a bad person; or, a repuls~ 
ive exterior does not prove that there is nothing good within. 
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56. Joug pochah yu sarat. 
“When the junk is wreeked the shark has his fill” Tt is an 
{ill wind that blows no one any good. 


“ST. Chikil berhabis lapuk bertedoh. 
“The last degree of stinginess is to leave the mould (mildew) 
undisturbed.” 


58, Diam ubi lagi kintad 

Diaw besi lagi senti 

“The yam remains still and increases in bulk ison lies quiet 
and wastes away the inore.” Another version of the same pro- 
verb is  Diaw bi beriai, diam esi ber-karat-karat? 








‘The meaning is easily gathered from the following passage 
from the Iikayot Abduliah (p. 248): Maku dianelah iya 
(Cuan Raffles) bekwa inkaw-via dian penggali berkarat, welam 
inkan dia ubi adania berivi” “Mx. Raffles remained silent, but 
his silence was not that of the spade which Ties rusting, but that 
‘of the yam which is adding to its contents.” Fayre in his dieti 
ary (tit, yuli) seems to have somewhat: misunderstood this 
psa 

















5, D1 ehobit pata kanan Biri pun nubit nga. 
“JF the right thigh is pinched pain will also be felt in the lett.” 
Avman may be made to suffer by something done to a near 
In Malay’ 









nfluence x man 

jury family 5 absconding criminals and 
slaves tre sometimes induced to retin and surrender them- 
selves by the knowledge that their wives and children or other 
near relations have been seized and are mdergoing. ill treatment. 





60, Di tepnk tangau hunan Gale aban mewbnnyi, 

“fy clap hands with the right hand only will not produce any 
seuind.” "The combined action of both parties to an agreement, 
is necassuty, if itis to be carried pat properly. Tf one is 
willing, and tae other mvilling, no resnlt will he produced, 








ON THE OCCURRENCE OF 


OPHIOPHAGUS ELAPS, THE SNAKE-EATING 
HAMADRYAD, IN SINGAPOE. 


Suowrty after my arrival in Singapore in May last I had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of Mr. Wm, 
Davidson, Curator of the “A. O. Hume” Museum at Simla and 
a naturalist of extensive information, who was here on a 
visit. He was greatly interested in the prospects of our 
infant Museum “and in the course of several conversa- 
tions with him, I mentioned my intention, when time per- 
mitted, of studying the Opbiology of the island and peni 
sula,—offering as it does a tempting field to naturalists, 
inasmuch as as it appears to be es yet almost unworked, 
Amongst the encouraging remarks which he made was a careful 
injunction tokeep a good look-out forany specimens of Giiather’s 
celebrated Hamadryad, the Ophiophagus Blaps, which bad the re 
putatiou, not only of eating the formidable Cobra di Cupeldo, but 
of being the fiercest Asiatic reptile known to exist; inasmuch as 
cases are on record of its having chased men for a distance of 
a mile or more,.moderate-sized rivers even forming no impedi- 
ment to its revengeful pursuit. I was therefore naturally led 
to make extensive enquiries both amongst the natives and those 
friends whom a similar interest in Natural History had led to 
study the occurrence and habits of our little known Opdidia, 
and these enquiries have been rewarded by a gratifying success. 
That I am not “ telling a twice-told tale” in bring- 
ing this reptile to, your notice may be shewn, by a quo- 
tation from De. Oxley who compiled the best existing sketch 
of the Zoology of thé island, and who says “ Snakes are not nu- 
merous in Singapore, the most common is a dark cobra. I 
“believe this, with a trigonocephalus, are the only well authen- 
“tieated venomous species in the Island.” Meanwhile a slight 
sketch of all that ean be learned on the spot concerning the for- 
midable reptile under notice may be of interest. 

‘The Rattles Library, though fairly provided with popular 
works on Natural History does not of course pretend to furnish 
specialists with works beariag on the particular study in which 
‘they may be engaged; and I was fortunate in finding on its 
shelves even three works which gave me some information on 
the subject I had chosen for enquiry. Two of these—Figuier’s 
“Reptiles and Birds’ and Woods’ “ Reptilee” contain’ only 
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passing notices of the snake in question ; but Dr. Fayrer’s mag- 
nificent work on the Dhavafophidia or poisonous snakes of the 
Indian peninsula furnishes the fullest, information respecting 
the appearance, habits and powers of its Indian congener. 
Without this latter work, indeed, positive identification would 
have been almost impossible, so necessary are accurate engray- 
ings to all who would endeavour to satisfactorily determine the 
species or family of animals hitherto undescribed, as our “Fellow 
Colonists” in Singapore. Let me therefore summarize the ac- 
counts given in these books of the formidable serpent Iam 
about to deseribe :— 





Louis Figuier’s works will be familiar to many hearers. Cover- 
ing a vast extent of ground they are essentially * popular” and 
is such of vali, though it is eeldont that the specialiet ean, in 
these lively volumes, find mach that wil serve bis purposes in 
the way of scientific accuracy. T was however glad to find (as 
4 beginning) that M. Kiguier’s English Editor (Mr. Gillmore) 
had added to the original volame an interesting paragraph 
pecting the Humadryad under notice. He describes it us having 
4 less developed hood than the true eohra, and having a single 
small tooth placed at some distance behind the fang. ‘The only 
species he says, “attains to thirteen feet in. Tength and is pr 
portionably formidable being much less timid and retiring: in 
its habits than the Cobras of the genns Naja.’ Tt preys habita- 

ly on other evakes and seems to be more plentiful eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal than it is in India” Mr. Gillmore then eites 
instances of iteeapture in Barmah &e., mentioning a case ia which 
any elephant succumlid to its poison in three hours, an he com 
cludes his brief notice by stating that it appears not to be 
“uncommon in the Andi ands, while its range of distri- 
«bution extends thon Malay countries to the Philippines 
“and to New Guinea.” ‘This is in fact all that is suid of the 
most deadly reptile inliabiting the Asiatic continent. ‘The 
statement ‘that it extended through the Malay countries, 
however, justified me in believing’ that I shonld eventual? 
ly comeapon a more detailed description. Mr. David:on informed 
ine that rouseum epecimens were rare from two causes ; one, that 
few natives acquainted with its terrible powers eared fo uttempt. 
its capture ; the other that when a specimen was observed, such 
strenuous effurts were made to destroy the reptile, that, its alter 
preservation asa specimen was impossible. A headless or 
rushed snake presents but a sorry object, and the outward res 
semblanee of the Hanadryu to innocuous species has, I doubt 
not, led before this to its rejection by these unacquainted with 
its (Museum) rarity. 
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‘The next authority I consulted was Mr. Woods’ volume on 
Reptiles. ‘This fascinating writer leaves few subjects wholly 
antoughed, through he of course also cazrifices detail to suit the 
popular natare of his works, Taking his volame as we find it, 
however, T was glad to come across the fullowing notice of 
our friend, 


«he serpent-eating Hamadryad or Hamuitryas elaps, is nota 
ble for the peeuliarity from which it derives its name. ’ It feeds 
almost wholly on reptiles, devouring the lizards that inhabit the 
same coungry, and also living largely on snakes. Ds. Cantor 
says of this Serpent that it canmot bear starvation nearly so 
well as most reptiles, requiting to bo fed at. least once a month. 
«Two specimens in my possession were regularly fed by giving 
them a serpent, no matter whether venomous or not, every fort 
night, As soon as this food is brought near, the serpent, begins 
to hiss loudly, and expanding its hood, vises ‘two or three feet, 
and retaining this attitude as if to take a sure aim, watching the 
movements of the prey, darts upon it in the same manner as the 
Naya ‘Tripudians (i. ¢.’ the cobra) does. When the vietim is 
killed by poison, and by degrees swallowed, the act is followed 
hy a lethargie state, Insting for about twelve honrs.” 























“The Hamadxyad is fond of water, will drink, and likes to pass 
the tongue rapidly through water as if to moisten that member. 
Itis a fievee and dangerous reptile, not only resisting when at- 
tacked, but even pursuing: the foe should he retreat, a proceeding 
contrary to the general rule among serpents, ‘The poison of this 
creatareis virulentin action, a fowl dyiag in fourteen minutes, 
and a dog less than three hours after receiving the fatal bite, 
although the experiments were made in the cold season, when 
the poison of venomous snakes is always rather inaetive. ‘The 
poisonons secretion reddens d/faus paper very slightly, and, as 
is the ease with most serpent poisons, loses its efficacy by being 
expose to the air. ‘The native Eodian name of the Hamadryad 
is Sunkr Choar.” 

















“The colour of this snake is generally of an olive hae, auburn 
and pale below, but there is a variety marked with eross-bands 
of white, It is large species, varying from fonr to six teet in 
leagth, while some specimens are said to reach ten feet.” 


As might have been expected Dr. Fayrer’s work gives far 
more particular details, which I proceed to quote. They embody 
all that is known of the Indian species :-—" Phis is probably the 
Jargest and most formidable venomons snake known, « Lt grows 
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to the length of twelve or fourteen feet, and is not only very 
ywerful, but also active and aggressive. It is hooded like the 
obra, and resembles it in its general configuration and charac- 
ters. 


inther’s defivition of itis as follows :—“ Body rather elon- 
gate ; tail of proportionate length ; head rather short, depressed, 
scarcely distinet from neck, which is dilatable. Occipitals sur- 
ronnded by three pairs of lange shields, the two anterior of which 
are temporals, Nostril between two nasals. areal none ; one 
or two prie-three post-oculars, Scales smooth, much imbricat 
ed, in transverse rows, in fifteen series round the bétly, but it 
many more ronnd the neck ; those of the vertebra) series ran 
rather laxger than the others.” 














Veutrals more than 200, anal entire ; anterior sub-candaly 
sinople, posterior two rowed, sometimes all bifid. Maxillary 
with a large fang in front, which is perforated at the end, show= 
ing a longitudinal grove in front ; a second, small, simple tooth 
at some distance behind the fang. ‘The colour of this snake 
varies according to age and locality. ‘The adulé_ is some shale 
of olive green or brown. According to Giinther it is :-— 





“Olive green above ; the shields of the head, the scales of the 
eek, hinder part of the body and of the tail edged with black; 
trunk with numerous oblique, alternate black and white bands 
converging towards the head; lower parts marbled with blackish, 
or oniform pale greenish.” ‘This variety is found in Bengal, 
Assam, the Malayan Peninsula, and Southern India, 


* Browaish olive, uniform anteriorly, with the scales bi 
eilged posteriorly ; each scale of the fail with a very distinct 
white, black-edged ocelles ; as in Plyas mucosus.”” 








“This variety is uot found in Bengal; Giinther says it is 
found in the Philippine Islands, and pechaps in Burmah.” 


“Uniform brownish black, scales of the hinder part of the 
body and of the tail somewhat lighter in the centre; all the 
lower parts black, except the chin and throat, which are yellow.” 
This variety is found in Borneo. 


Young specimens have a much more varied coloration ; they 
ave black, with numerous white, equidistant, narrow cross bands 
descending obliquely backwards ; head with four white eross- 
bands; one occupies the extremity of the throat, the second 
aeross the posterior frontals, third across the crown ‘of the head, 
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behind the obit ; the fourth across the occiput to the angle of 
the mouth ; the two latter bands are composed of oval spots. 


“Ta a specimen from the Anamallay Mountain the belly is 
Ddlack, an®l the’ white bands extend across, being ‘wider than on 
the back ; in a second specimen, of which the locality is unknown, 
the belly is white, each ventrat having a blackish margin, The 
young Ophiophagus might well he mistaken for a snake of 
another gem 





“Major, Boldome, says the young Ophiophague is, very 
like the Dipsas Dendrophila, an “innocent. snake. ‘The shields 
surrounding the occipitals are large, and give a distinetive char- 
acter to the snake, There is one pre-orbital, seven upper labials, 

* the third and fourth entering into the orbit, the third the larg- 
est, the seventh and jenent very low; temporals large, 2 by 25 
ventrals 215-262; sub-candals 80-1005 the number of entire 
anterior sub-candals varies much.” 


“Phe Ophiophagus is probably the largest and most deadly 
of the thanatopbidia ; fortunately, though widely distribated it 
isnot very common, According to Giinther it is found in al- 
aaostevety part of the Indian vontinent in the Andaman and 
Philippine Islands, in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and according to 
Diiméril in New Guinea. ‘Major: Beddome of Madras says he 
has killed one nearly fourteen fect in length near Cattuck in 
Bengal, where it is common. I had a living specimen of the 
dasky variety from Ranguon, nearly twelve feet in length.” 











“The Hamadryas, says Dr. Cantor, is very fierce, and is 
always ready not only to attack, but to pursue, when opposed 5 
this too is a conspicuous trait in the Tenasserim serpent.” 





“ As its name implies, it feeds upon other snakes, though 
probably when its usual food is not forthcoming, it is contented 
with birds, mammals, fish, frogs, &e. 


It resembles the Cobra, exept that it is longer in_ proportion 
to its size, and its hood is relatively smaller; it is, however 
more gracefa! in its movements, and turns more rapidly. Tt is 
occasionally seer with the ke-charmers who prize it highly 
as a show ; but they say it is exceedingly dangerous to eateh, 
and difficalt to handle before its fangs are removed.” 











It will be noted in the foregoing description that the“ browa- 
ish olive vanity, uniform anteriorly with the scales blask-edged 
posteriorly” is referred only t> the Paillippine Islands anil Barmah. 
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"The specitnen before us, however, is undoubtedly that variety 
and as such is of considerable interest, though the black marks 
between the scales are less defined than in Dr. Foyrers' admirable 
drawing. 


Such being all the available information I was able to collect 
on the subject of the Hamadryid you will easily understand 
that I wae pleased to make the acqiaintance of two gentlemen 
of this place, who had for some years devoted themselves to col- 
lecting and preserving such objects of Natural History as the 
extensive grounds surrounding their house in Sirangoon Road 
allowed them to captore. I mentioned to them my desire to 
come across a veritable epecimen of 0. Slaps and in a very few 





days was informed that they had as they believed one of ‘these _ 


snakes in their collection. I was invited to inspect it and at 
first sight we had no doubt of the correctness of the identifica 
tion. A detailed comparison of their specimen with Dr. Fayrer’s 
plate in his “Thanatophidia of India” convinced me that the 
sought-for reptile was before us. I subjoin the narrative of its 
capture verdatin as furnished. 








“My mandore “ Manis” remembers the capture of the snake 
very well, as he had a very narrow escape of being bitten. ‘The 
attack was quite unprovoked ; in fact the first sign of the snake’s 
presence yas aloud hiss, and the sight of the snake's head 
raised in the airon a level with his (the mandore’s) breast. 
By jumping smartly back be evaded the spring of the hama- 
Geyad and succeeded’ by means of bamboos close at band, and 
with the aid of the other gurdeners close Ly, in getting the 
snake hell down to the ground until 2 noose was slipped round 
his head, in which state he was placed alive in a large bottle. 

«Tsaw the suake alive in the bottle and it was only just dead 
from suffocation when I poured in the spisit to preserve it, 


‘The mandore did not see the suake before, as it was coiled in 
4 recess amongst the roots of a large soontul tree abont 45 
yards from our house, and he was approaching the house from 
the other side of the tree ; the enake made bis spring just as the 
man passed by. The man had been thirty years ia Singapore at 
least (le is a Bawian,) but had never seen this sort of snake be- 
fore. “He knew however at once from descriptions given bim by 
old “Malays, and by men who lived in the jungle that it was a 
‘Tadong-koré kdning. He had often heard of this enake and 
knew it to bo very deadly in its bite. He had heard that it was 
alco called “Ular-muri” but. does not think this last the cor 
reet name, as he says it is evidently allied to the Cobra; 
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he called it “ Ular tudong-itam-Kechil.” ‘The mandore states 
that he remembers seeing a snake’ something like this about 
six feet long, also hooded but black in color, shot by my father 
about. twenty years age; but thinks that was only'a very large 
and old cobra. He says he bas heard that formerly these” 
hamadryads were not so rare as they are now, but they were 
always bard to get a sight of, as when men came across them 
they always smashed them up with their sticks, or whatever 
weapons they might have with them. He had also heard of 
deaths resulting from their bites. As I said before, I saw, in 
company with my mother and father, this snake alive, and my 
mother bearing the noige made by the natives, ran out of the 
house about 2p. m. and saw the snake being noosed prior to 
boing put in the bottle. Whilst in the bottle ics ferocity re- 
mained unabated, and the sight of a finger or stick was enough 
to make it bite vieiously at the object.” 








‘The reference to the similar snake, black iu colour, may point 
to the existence of what is known as the dusky variety of the 
hamadryad in Singapore. I can only say that in such a ease 
it will be extremely interesting to meet witha specimen, though 
its greater resemblance to the ordinary cobra deprives it of the 
claim to attention made by the variety under notice, which 
might he mistaken by the uninitiated for a harmless serpent—a 
proof of which is afforded by the fact that our best knowa local 
sportsman has himself twice seen the reptile without hein aware 
of its deadly qualities. 
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NOTES ON GUTTA AND CAOUTCHOUC 
IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
BY Mn. H. J. MURTON, 
Supt’ Botanical Gardens Singapore. 


Having so recently as last December given the results of my 
investigations into the origin of Malay Guélas and Ruldere in a 
Report to the local Goveroment, I may perhaps be accused of 
iteration in returning to the subject so soon; but as the matter 
is one of inereasing importance, and as greater publicity will be 
ensured, and thereby discussion invited, through the pages of the 
Society’s Journal, I have been indueed to give the following ree 
sumé of what T have bitherto heen able to learn about them. 

First of all it is necessary to distinguish here between Gutta 
Percha avd Cuontehoue—produeing orders. 

‘he trees producing Gutta Percha are all members of the 
order Syputace, a family which cludes many species usefal to 
man, the best known in the Straits being perhaps the Chiko 
(Gupota Acras) 

‘The Gutta-produeing trees are confined to the genns Isonandra, 
whieh is"limited to 6 species by the authors of the “ Genera Plane 
taro.” Tsonandra-Gutta is the oldest known species and yields 
what js known, in commerce’ as Gutta Percba in local parlance 
Gutia Tab 

‘This tree is oveasiovally met with in Singapore and in Jobor 
in the Pulai hills. and J have met with it in Berak on Ganong 
Mera, Ganong Sayoug, Ganong Panjang, Ganong Babo, Gu- 
nong’ Hijau and Bujang Malacca, where large trees of 80 to 120 
feet’ are met with, but owing to the reckless way in which the 
Gata is collected, it is fast disappearing, and every succeeding. 
year the collectors are obliged to go further from their kampongs 
in search of it. 

‘The mode of collecting the milk is as follows. A tree not less 
than 3 fect in circumference at three feet from the ground is se- 
lected, the larger the tree the greater the quantity of Gutta ob- 
tainable, it is then cut down at 5 or 6 feet from the ground, and 
‘as soon as it is felled the top is taken off where the principal stem 
is about 3 or 4 inches in diameter; this the natives sny eauses the 
‘tranis to yield a larger quantity of milk; it is then ringed at in- 
tervals of 5 to 15 inches with go/o's, aud the milk collected in en- 
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eoanut shells, palm leaves or any thing available, and then boiled 
for au hour, otherwise it becomes brittle and useless. Its average 
price per pikuk (133 Ibs) is from $45 to $50, according to quality. 

‘The only other Gutta Percha that I have seen is Gu/ta Puteh 
the product of I. macrophylla; the tres differs from I. Gutta in the 
shape and colour of its leaves, and is readily resoguized at a die 
tance by the Perak collectors. : 


‘This Gutta is obtained in the same way as the former, but 
is worth only about $15 per pikul. It differs in appearance from 
G. taban in being white, more spongy and less plastic; but it 
is often found adulterated with G. jelutong, which causes it to 
be brittle and almost useless. The trees of each species yield 
about 25 catties of Gutta each. .They appear to be very slow- 
growing trees, and one 3 ft. in circumference at 3 ft. from the 
ground would doubtless prove on minate examination to be 
years old. Sides of hills, on granite formations, in well drained 
Spots, appear best suited to their requirements; ‘and if their cul- 
tivation is attempted the best plan to adopt ix certainly: to 
procure ripe seeds and sow them singly in pots, made of a joint 
and oue internode of a bamboo, and when ready: for plantiog in 
permanent plantations, the bamboo should be split down on two 
sides and planted also; thus preventing any injury to the tap- 
root, of which they are very impatient. Large quantities of 
small plants are met with in the jangle, but they reguire very 
careful lifting on account of their long tap-root ; “any injury to 
which, even if they survive, they take a long time to recover. 
OF the Indiar Rubbers, or Caoutchoucs, I have met with two 
varieties in the Straits, viz, Gutta Rambong and Gutta Singgarip. 

In my report to the local Government, I mentioned my belief 
tbat G. Rambong was procured from Ficus elastica and since then 
‘Mr. Low has written to me that I was correct in the sapposition, 
tis be had seen branches and young trees of the species in question + 
so that notbing more need’ be said here about G. Rambong, but 
the origin of Gutta-Singgarip is still uncertain. A large plant 
has been found in the jungle bordering the Botanical Gardens 
which yields Gitta exactly alike G. Siuggarip, but both Dr. 
Beccari and myself failed to find a perfect flower as they had 
all been punctured by a minute insect, which in its attempts. 
to get at the nectar destroyed the reproductive organs. Mr. 
Strettell of the Forest Dept. of British Burmah has discovered a 
new Caoutchoue producing tree in Pegu, which yields a product, 
equal to the best Borneo Rubber and which Mr. Kurz determined 
to be Chavaneesia (Ureeola) esculenta. 

G. Jelatong, which is often used to adulterate Gutta Tabam 
and G, Pate, is obtained from a species of Alyxia, 
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THE WILD TRIBES OF THE MATAY PENINSULA AND ARCHIPELAGO. 


‘The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of the Straits 
Braneb have resolved to invite the assistance of persons residing 
‘or travelling in the Peninsula, in Sumatra, or in the adjacent 
antries, with a view to the collection of fuller and more varied 
information than has been hitherto obtained in regard to the 
wild tribes of these regions. 








‘The interest such investigations posies: for Ethnology, 
Philology &e., and the importance of proseenting them without 
delay, are sufficiently obvious: The following pasaage from Mr. 
Logan’s writings (I. A. Jounal 1850, vol. LV p. 261-5) wi 
instruct those to whom the subject is new as to the precise ob- 
jects to be aimed at, and the best methods of enquiry to be fol- 
Towed. “ For the Ethnology, of any given region the first require- 
“ment is a full and acenrate description of each tribe in it, and 
“in the adjacent and connected regions, as it exists at present 
“and has existed in recent or historical times. ‘This embraces 
“the geoyraphical limits and the numbers of the tribe, the 
“ Physical Geography of its locations, and its relations of all 
“kinds to intermixed, surounding, and more distant. tribes. 
“The environments of the race thns ascertained, the individual 
<iman must be deseribed in his Physiological and Mental, Cha- 
“ racteristies and in his language. "The Family in all its pee 
“ Jiarities of formation and preservation, the relative position of 
«its members, its labours and its ammsements, must next be 
“studied. ‘The agglomeration of families into communities, 
“united socially but’ not politically, is also to be considered. 
« Lastly, the Clan, Society, Tribe or Nation as x political mity, 
« either isolated, confederate, or subordinate, must be investiga 
“ ted in all its institutions, customs and relations 
“When we attempt to enquire into the cause or origin of any 
“of the fucts presented by our ethnic Monograph of the kind 
“we have indicated, we find that very little light is to be ob- 
“tained in the history of the particular tribe. Tt suggests 
“ numerous enquiries, but ean auswer only a few. If we confine 
“our attention to it, the great mass of its characteristies are 
“soon lost ina dark and seemingly impenetrable antiquity. 
“But although each race, when this taken by itself, vanishes 
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“along its separate path, it assumes an entirely new aspect 
“when we compare it with other races.” 


'Lo assist in the collection of dialects the following Vocabulary, 
consisting of one hundred. words and fifteen numerals, has been 
compiled and printed by the Society ;-and will it is hoped prove 
of use, particularly in regard to the various Semang, Sakei and: 
Jakun dialects in the interior of the Peninsula. 








In collecting Vocabularies the following’ points should be 
borne in mind, in order to facilitate the comparison of one dialect: 
with another. 


1. Inall eases to ascertain the exuct name and locality (or 
nomadic district) of the tribe, as described by itself. 








2, In taking down such generie words us tree” and bird” 
to distinguish carefully the general name (if there is one) from 
the names of particular kinds of tree and birds. ‘This rule has a 
very wide application amoug uncivilized Tribes, which commonly 
possess but one-word for arn, hand and for Leg, fart &e., Ke. 











give all the synonymous or nearly synonymou 
in se in each ease, with ecsy distinction of their meaning as 
far as possible. Undeveloped dialects usually possess a very 
redundant Vocabulary in respect of objects 





4. To observe carefully whether or not a word be of one 
syllable ; and if of more than one syllable whether or not it be 
a compound word. ‘This is particularly important where the 
worls begin or end, as they frequently do in such dialects, 
with a double consonant like “Kn,” or Np.” 











5, To observe and represent the sound of each wort as fully 
and’ exactly as possible, and for this purpose to adhere to the 
system of spelling recommended in the report published at page 
45 of this Journal. ‘The following is a List of words, the 
‘equivalents for which it is desired, for the purpose of comparison; 
to obtain in ax many of the Wild-Tribe Dialects as possible. 
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‘fun Seance an Saxe Tripes or tHe Distacrs ov Kena 





AND PERAK porDERING ON Provixo# Wi 





‘he following interesting particulars relating to. the Semang 
and Sakei Tribes of the little known region lying behind Pro- 
vince Wellesley were recently published in the Fieéd: Newspaper 
(April the 23rd°1878,) Tt is not difficult to indentify the sig- 
nature as that of a gentleman lately in charge of the Province 
Police, who spent some time in the neighbouring jungle. 








‘Phe Seman: 
« claim by tradition to be the. aborigines of the Malay Peni 
«sala, and to have settled down in their present locality. after 
“ years of travel in an endeavour to reach the end of the land. 
«‘Ple inroads of ‘the Malays have driven them from the borders 
near the sea to the contre of the country, where still exi 

meceval forests in which they can remain unmolested by 
# their fellow men, whom they fear more than the wild heasts 
ith whom they live.” 





















“The features of the Sakei, or “plains” men, are those of the 
Negro, and it is a matter for stndents of the dispersion of races 
to decide how und from whence come the dark skin, wooly hair, 
flat noses, and thick lips x0 prevalent amongst the Sakei of the 
Malay Peninsula. 





“The true Sei on the other hand, ha a complexion of 
light copper colour, brown straight hair, amd a elear skin. 








“The two tribes speak different languages, but follow the sine 
mode of life, amd are on amicable terms. ‘The Semangs keep 
‘most entirely to their mountain jungle, while the Sakei 





‘Whe first oecasion in which I had a view of these interesting 
ear LS64 while on a tour 
a river, a branch of the 


ve 





specimens of humanity was in the 
sspection at the head “of the Sela 
Krian, which latter was the boundary. 








., prior to the Perak war, 








detwéen that country and the British possessions near its mouth. 
On arriving at a Malay kumpong close to Ganong Ina, a high 





peak of the centre mountain “range Tledrnt that there were a 
hnmber of Saket in. the neighbourhood, aid-of eonrae at onek 
expressed a ‘wish fo see thein, and accordingly sent a mutual 
‘Malay friend to ask the Chief if he won come to see the 
ondiig finteh or white man. * . 
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“The chief, who gloried in the name of Tuboo, or sugur-cane, 
was about 5 ft. Bin. high, of a dark browa complexion, 
very flat features, and grizzly hair which would vie with a n 
gro’s in twist. 








«His frame was spare toa degrer, but hard ; his museles knot. 
ted and visible in every portion of his light figure, which still 
retained the the clasticity of manhood, notwithstanding his 
age, which must have been about fifty-five or sixty. His eyes 
small and piercing, moved about in a restless, suspicious man- 
ner, which nothing could prevent, and in this feature the Ma- 
lays are wont to reeognise a wild man. 





“<I was told that when a man wanted to marry he first of all 
spoke to the girl; if'she agreed, he then went to the father and 
mother, taking some jangle produce as a gift. ‘The terms of 
purebase were then arranged—usually piece of iron, some roots 
and flowers; and when these were forthcoming a day was fixed 
for the ceremony, which consisted simply of a feast in the nei 
bourhood of au ant-hill (where the Malays suppose that spirits 
reside), after which the couple leave and proceed to some favou- 
rable spot for their honey moon, returning at leisure to the tribe. 
It is a most peculiar feature with these people that the marriage 
law exists at all; and further, the stringency which attaches to it 
is astounding. Polygamy is allowed, but is seldom practised ; 
while: the punishment for adultery is death—usually earvied out 
by a relative, who invites his vietim to a hunting excursion, and, 
alter tiring him out, beats his brains out with a club while he is 
asleep, and leaves him to rot on the earth denying to his re- 
mains the rough sepulture given to those who die in an hono\ 
able way, whose remains are laid on a log of wood, in a sitting 
posture, and buried a foot or two under the ground. ...... 
I made strict enquiries as to their belief, naturally concluding 
there would exist some idea of a Supreme Being; but, to my 
surprise these people had no idea of a God; they had no repre- 
sentative eaves or sacred spots; nothing was looked upon as 
supernatural; they did not bother themselves to imagine a cause 
for thunder or lightning, or sun or moon, or any of the pheno- 
mena which one and all give rise in other savages to poetical 
ideas of dragons, combats, and destroying spirits. The Sakei 
were born, lived as best they could, died, rotted, and there 
ended. They build no houses, seldom stop more than two days 
in one spot, and pursue a thorouglily nomadic life, having no 
flocks or herds, existing from hand to month, but free aud 
this they prize to a wonderful degree. Nothiog will induce a 
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. Sakei to beoome civilized, even so much as the Malay of the 
interior; he is never happy except while roaming in his native 
forest, and, although fe will eat rice and smoke tobacco, which 
he can only get from the Malays, he rushes off after satisfying 
his craving for the weed (of which he is inordinately fond ) 
and does not appear again for months. 


« ‘Phe second ovcasion of meeting these people was at. the 
head of the Baling river, a branch of the Muda, near Pa- 
tani, where I had the good fortune to come across a tribe 
under the protection of the Raja of Kedab, by whose orders 
they roamed unmolested through his country. I received a 
visit from the chief and a party of his people, men, women, 
and children numbering in all'a dozen, and for a week bad 
daily intercourse with them. The members of this tribe differ- 
ed greatly from those near the Selama river, for they were 
of the Semang race for the most part. ‘The chief himself, 
who had received the title of “data” or chief from the raja 
wis a man of no common intelligence; besides bis own lan- 
guage, which is different from any I’ have ever read of, he 
spoke Malay and Siamese. Dressed in the sarong of the Ma- 
lays, at a distance it was impossible to detect that he was 
not one of that race ; but on close inspection be bore, all the 
evidences of his extraction, and especially that restlessness of 
the eye which, as I said before, is so sure a sign of the de- 
nizon of the forest. Amongst his followers were two Bro- 
thers, named Gading (or Joory) and Buloo (Bambuo) whose ap- 
pearance struck me very much. . About twenty-three and twenty- 
lve years of age reepectively, these men were perfect specimens 
of manhood. Five feet ten or eleven in height, their limbs were 
Symmetrical to a degree; their features, finely cut and intelli- 
gent, were positively good; their bodies, perfectly formed, ren- 
dered their movements particalarly graceful, and I must. admit 
to being envious of their fine proportions and “ general air of 
robust health. They were a kind of body guard of their Datu, 
«and he was evidently proud of them, and justly so.” 





‘Some interesting particulars, though with fewer details, have 
also been published in the Official Reports of Mr. Swettenham 
(April 1875), who encountered some tribes of the Sakei in Ulu 
Slim; Mr. Daly*who came across them in the upper part of the 
Ula Perak (June 1875) ; and Captain Speedy who encountered 
other tribes shortly afterwards in the Bidor district, nearly 100 

miles off. 
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Awnqurirs or Province Weutesiey, : 





Col. James Low, who was for mar} years Superintendent 
in charge of Province Wellesley, makes the following reference 
to this subject in bis “ Dissertation on the soil and agriculture 
‘ef Penang and Province Wellesley,” published in Singapore in 
1836. 

“While employed several years ago in exploring the ruins of 
«an ancient Boudbist temple in Province Wellesley,—an account 
«of which I have promised to the Asiatic Society of Caleatta—I 
“obtained a small coffee-pot which had been carefully built: up 
“with bricks at the depth of four or five feet. ‘The lid was firm- 
“ly baked, but on being handled, the vessel crumbled, nearly to 
© pieces—within it was found the figure of a fowl constructed of 
«thin silver wire, whieh also fell to_ pieces on being handled. 
“But the bill and feet were perfect, bring made of an alloyad 
“metal, chiefly gold.” 


‘The writer gives no clue as to the whereabouts of this ancient 
Buddbist temple, but I imagine it to have been one of those sin- 
gular mounds of shells which are to be met with in the north of 
Province Wellesley not far from the Muda river. ‘They are com- 
posed of seashells of the kind called Aepah and karang (cockles) 
dy the Malays, though they ure situated at some distance from 
the sea. No other shells of the kind are to be found near the 
place, I believe. T have been told by Malays in Province Wel- 
lesley that one of these mounds was opened and explored by Col. 
Low. If the others, left perfect by him, have eseaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of Chinese limeburners, they will probably be 
worth examination and description, “Goa kepah” ( shell- 
eave), a place in the neighbourhood, no doubt takes its name 
from’ these monnds. I do not know if Col. Low carried out his 
intention of describing the results.of his exploration. I have 
searched through the only volumes of the proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Caloatta to which I have access (vols. I, IT 
and ILL), but I have found no paper on the subject. 














AL the foot of Bukit Mertajam, on the South side. there is a 
block of granite on which some rude characters have been traced. 
‘The Malays call it dat surat, the rock of the writing. I believe 
that the inscription has nevor been deciphered and that the cha- 
racter has not been identified. When I saw it last (in 1874), 
it. was difficult in places to detect the ancient inscription on the 
ragged face of the rock, its-faint lines contrasting strangely 
with the deeply-cut initials of Col. Low on the same boulder. 

W.E.M. 
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‘Towa,—Sumarata. 





From a detailed description of High Toba, in the Batak 
Country, appearing in the Sumatra Courant of the 4th April, 
the following particulars were recently translated in the Straits 
Times. Since the Military operations of the Datch from Sing~ 
keel, some accurate information has, for the first time, been ob- 
tained regarding these interesting districts, hitherto a’ Zerva_ in- 
caguita even to the Dutch themselves. 





“High ‘Toba, which is at present so much talked of on the 
coasts, is a table land, situated between the 2nd and 3rd degrees 
of North Latitude and between the 9Sth and 99th degrees of 
East Longitude from Greenwich. It is generally an extensive 
steppe country covered almost every where with thickly grow- 
ing lallang and intersected by elefts from 200 to 300 rhine-land 
feet deep. In the plain the Tobanese cultivates dry tice and 
ubi. In tilling, he makes use of an efficient plough drawn by 
‘one or two buffaloes. In the clefts which usually abound in 
water, many promising Sawah fields are met with. Excepting 
maize, gambier, pisang, and some other fruits, no produce is, 
however, found, even fire wood is very scarce. Notwithstanding 
this scarcity the soil cannot be termed unfertile, it being almost 
every where covered with a thick layer of dumus. But mutual 
divisions among the people and mutual hatred prevent joint 
efforts to irrigate the land by canals from the Batang Taro river 
which rises there. High Toba being about 3000 feet above the 
sea level, the temperature is very moderate and may sometimes 
be even termed cold. In the shade the thermometer barely 
rises to 20° Reaumar, and early in the morning it falls to 13° 
R. The populations of High Toba, who in manners, customs, 
several of their general laws, and certain pecularities of character 
form a whole, may be divided amongst inhabited places lying 
1 to 2 hours from each other ; or if preferable, amongst districts 
containing 20, 30, or 40 villages close together. On the other 
hand, on the shores of the Toba lake, 1,000 villages containing 
300,000 souls at least can be seen at a glance, A traveller eom- 
ing from the south can see the lake lying 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
below him, the panorama being an impressive one, assuredly too 
grand for cannibals like the Bataks. Even Switzerland with its 
abundance of lakes need not be ashamed to include that blue mir- 
ror in its landscapes. ‘The Toba lake is fed by a great number of 
streams which flow into it from all sides, chiefly from the north. 
Tt has a considerable outlet on the east. It lies from east to north 
west, being about 10 hours long and 4 broad, with a breath of 6 
Touré to the north west. Ia the middle there is, however, 
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large and thickly peopled island. ‘The pradw’s of the natives are 
made of long hollowed-out tree stems, provided on both sides 
with outriggers to keep the equilibrium. With there very heavy 
Sod unwieldy prahus manned. by 200 to 800 men “naval “battles 
are sometimes fought. Ou the shores of the lake, which are as 
‘it were covered with villages, there are splendid terraces laid out 
into rice fields lying one above another. ‘The villiges are mostly 
well fortified and impregnable to a Batak enemy, but in con- 
strocting them, eartouche, shot and shells have naturally not 
been thought of several are surrounded by walls 10 to 20 feet 
high which are often protected by ditches 20, 30, and even 40 
feet deep. These ditches are fleshed by the help of conduits, 
and, when the village is besieged, can again be filled with water. 
‘One village, so fortified, once held out against an enemy 10,000 
strong. For greater seourity bastions are also built, surrounded 
dy concealed pitfalls, ranju’s, and such like. Notwithstanding 
the great scarcity of wood, the houses and lann’s (assembly 
houses) are very strongly aud elegantly built, the honour and 
riches of the natives consisting in them. We have already often 
mentioned that Toba is thickly peopled. Almostall the Batak- 
tribes hold that Toba is the cradle of their race. In the charac- 
ter ‘of the people there is, however, something savage, something 
unbridled ; yes, something of the animal. ‘To those however, 
who can deal with them they are accessible, and suffer themselves 
to beled by them. Yet, in consequence of other circumstances, 
missionary work will be somewhat difficalt there. In no case 
however will it be hopeless Iabour. Besides great riches and 
deep poverty, the most intense cunning, and credible narrow 
mindedness, we find there also the most disgusting deformities 
ty the ado of many sia mneoalar and woll bale forms, ‘Thos 
contrasts are caused by the complete freedom of the one and the 
‘complete dependence and slavery of the other. 


“Let us look upon a genuine Tobanese. ‘There be stands be- 
fore you with regular, large and well built figure, usually with 
significant and defiant looks. His clothing gives one at once a 
high opinion of his prosperity and prineely descent. A dutable 
garment, either black and white, or black and red, of the value 
of 4-to 6 Spanish dollars, is bound round the trips by a white 

rindle, and hangs down to his feet. Another garment as costly 

iangs over the shoulder. Both his ears are adorned with gold 
sings, and on bis head he wears a white or red turban. » At feasts” 
the latter is of silk, or he wears an ornamental string of pearls 
through his hair, which he allows to bang down in long’ plaits 
in war time; besides a copper pipe, worth 30 Spanish dollars. 
To Toba a tael of gold is worth 8 Spanish dollars. * 
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“Tn terrible contrast with the dressof the;well-to-do, is the deep 
misery of the slaves. When these unfortunates become enslaved 
dy usury and deceit, every measure is, generally speaking, taken 
‘to keep them in the lowest stage of poverty and want. In the 
possession of a great number of slaves consist, properly speak 
ing, the wealth and the pride of a prosperous Tobanese. It is 
no rarity to find notables or headmen each possessing irom 
100 to 200 slaves, there being even families who possess as 
many as ten villages, all inhabited by slaves, who till the 
fields, build the villages, and serve as soldiers in the ware of 
their masters. We have still to name one pitiable class of men, 
namely the ennuchs who, however, save in ‘Toba, are no long- 
er found in the Batak country. Luckily they are few; they 
fare used to accompany and attend upon women. For free 

ople and leadmen wives are very dear in Toba. In Silin- 

Song and Pengaloaa, people pay 10 and more baGllocs for a 
young woman. In Toba the figure rises to 20 and 80, be- 
Sides horses, gold, slavee, &e. In ‘Toba alone the custom still 
prevails of keeping the skolls of deceased fathers atid grand- 
fathers. ‘The dead man remains several years in a sopo, in a 
coffin closed with rosin, until the skull ean at length be taken 
away without diffcalty. On a suitable day the eldest son takes 
the skull of bis father to the market place, shews it to the 
headmen present, while be gives away a cow for public use 
saying “Our father wished once more to visit the market.” 
Alter this there follows a series of festivities in hoiour of 
the deceased, for which the whole family bring together 20 
to 80 buffaloes to be slanghtered. During the festivities the 
skoll is adored with a silk turban and gold rings. The 
skull at length finds a resting place in the grave. On do- 
mestic occurrences, and in war time, the skull plays an important 
part, together with the spirit of the deceased. Should a skull be 
made away with, it is considered as foreboding ill-luck, and as 
being the greatest disgrace that can befall a family.” 








Stauese: Tires. 





‘The following note is appended to Capt. Burney’s inap of 
the Siamese Provinces (referred to at p. 57) and is no doubt in 
Cant, Barney's handwriting, Tt was probably written in 1820, 
when the first Treaty with Siam was framed. 





Tt is of conrse as difficult to define the exact meaning of 
Siamese Titles, as that of many English Titles and degrees of 
rank. 

« Chow is Lord and Master, and Chow Mooung Lord or Gover- 
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nor of a country. The Governor General of India is styled 
Chow Mooung Bengala; Kaun is love and gratitude, and a Chie 
in conversation is styled, “Chow Khun.” Than is just, so Chow 
Than is atitle generally given to a chief. Pya, when added to 
the name of a country or town, signifies Governor, thus the Go- 
vernor of Penang is styled Pya Ko Mak, or the King of Kedah 
Pya Moowng Sera’. The Siamese name of Kedah, Mooung Serai, 
is taken from Kedah Peak, which they call “ Khas Serai,” and 
the Malays  Gunong Jerai” or ‘ Cherai.” “ Chow Pya” may be 
translated into Governor General, but it is a title also annexed 
to high offices near the sovereign, and particularly to chiefs 
nearly related to the Royal Family; thus the “Kalahom” or 
commander in chief, and the “Chakri,” or Prime Minister are 
called “Chow Pya.” ‘The former superintends the affairs of all 
Provinces to the South of Bangkok, and the latter, of all to the 
North of that city ; and to their affairs respectively the most 
minute reports are transmitted from every Province, from Sin- 
gora to Cheang Mat or Zemes, | The rest. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is a Pya, “Pya Klang,” and being related to the 
Royal Family is often styled “Chow Pya.” He is said to be 
very friendly to the English: Pak, when annexed to a form or 
country, may be translated into Lieutenant Governor; “Luang” 
or “Chrom” to a Resident, and “Mom” or “Khom” to an 
offer in charge; much lower in rank ‘ Pya,” Prak,” &c., are 
also conferred as honorary titles on other public oificers, and 
when atinexed to 2 man’s name appear to correspond to Baronets, 
Knights &e. The late Mr. Light is said to have been made a 
“ Prak” by the King of Siam. 








“Punahua,” Loubere translates into “Hua” (the head) of 
“Phan* (Thousands) ; but Iam told the title is derived from 
«Phob,” father, “No” on, “Hua” head, meaning “TI bear you 
as my father on my head” denoting the highese respect according 
to the custom of oriental nations. ‘The Siamese generally affix 
the wood “Phoh,” father, to the names of their chiefs. ‘The 
three sons of the Chow Pya of Ligor styled “ Phoh Kloom,” 
“Phob-Pho” and “ Phoh-Sing,” the last of which resembled so 
nearly the Malayan wood “Posing” deceitful, that the father 
on establishing that son at Kedah directed him to" be always 
called by the Malayan title “ Baginda Muda,” or young Prince. 
‘The Siamese name for Singapore is “ Ko-mai” new Island.” 











METEOROLOGICAL RETURNS, 1877. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


In the second papor in this number (Malay Proverbs) the 
following corrections have to be made. 





No. 88 for peniajup read penjyjuh, 

» 134 ,, bebulang vo belnlung. 

v» 182, meriap-riap wo nerianria. e 
» 182_,, Convolonlus raptuns ., convoluubes repens. =e 
» 190, ber-jangheinjangkei ., ersjenghilejengleil, 

» 190 ,, chichap ws chichah. 








Tn the sixth paper (Pei 
rections have to be mad 


Kk Manuseripts) the following oor- 





No. 183 note 3 for Grawfurd reall Crowfard, 
s 189 Zine 27 ,, truthful » youthful. 
» 191 ,, 28 ,, form >» poem. 

» IL 4,36 ,, humbar-allah — ,, eahar-allah. 
» 191 ,, 38 5, if » is, 

» 192 18 ,, his ws how. 

» 192 ,, 84 ,, shad » shah, 

» 192 ,, 85 ,, whom >» When. 

» 198 4, 4 4, crowd » craved. 

» 198 ,, 5 after invasion » of. 


» 198 4,17 ,, these >» manuscripts, 
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PROCEEDINGS 





ANNUAL MEETING, 13rm JANUARY. 


Mivorss. 


‘The Annual General Meeting of the Straits Brauch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society was held at the Raffles Library 
~ *at 8.80 p.m, on Monday the 13th January, 1879. 


Present, 


Von. Arch, Gt, F. Hose, at, —President. 
A. M. Skinner, Bsq., Hon Secy. 
‘The Hon, ©. J. Irving, Hon, Treasurer. 
B, Bieber, Bsq., 1. 1. D. 
N. B. Denys, Bsq., Ph. D. 
J, Miller, Esq. 
D. F. A. Hervey, Esq. 
EB. Kock, Haq. 
and numerous members and visitors. 

Mr. Goo. Mansfield is elected a member as proposed by 
the Council. 

‘The Honorary Secretary reads the Council’s Annual Report, 

It is agreed by the Meeting that the Report be adopted 
and published. 

The Honorary Treasurer reads the Council’s Financial 
Report. 

Tt is agreed by the Meeting that the Report be adopted 
and published, 

‘The President then addresses the Meeting and concludes 
by resigning, on behalf of himself and the other members 
oF the Council, the offices which they have discharged during 
the past year, 

The Council then proceeds to ballot for the Officers and 
Council during 1879, Messre. Dennys and Kock acting as 
sorutineers of the ballot, : 














iy PROORRDINGS, 
‘The following Officers and Councillors are elected :— 


President, Ven, Ans. . F Hosea a 

= ‘Penang, Hon, 0. J. Teving. 
‘Vioé-Presldant { Singapore, Major &. Dunlop, 
Honorary Secretary, A. M. Skinner, sq. 
Honorary Treasurer, J. Miller Bsq. 


Covsoriors, 


B, Bieber, Bsq., 1. 1. D. 
_N.B. Dennys, Bsq., Ph D. 
Kock, Haq. 
D. B.A, Hervey, sq. 
B. W. Hallett, Bsq., a. a. 


A vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary for his services 
during the year having been put and carried, the Meeting 
separates, 








‘Tus Covnom’s Ayxvat Rurorr ror 1878. 
Read at the Annual Meeting held on the 18th January, 1879. 


In presenting to the Straits Asiatic Society their first 
Annual Report, the Couneil are glad of the opportunity to 
seview briefly the steps which have been made to consolidate 
and extend the work of the Society, since the first General 
‘Meeting of January 21st, 


It is satisfactory to record that the accession of new mem: 
bers has steadily continued, and at the present time the 
Society may congratulate itself upon numbering in all 158 
‘Members, vis:— 

‘The Patron (an office H, B. the Governor was pleased to 
accept last August.) 

4 Honorary Members (the Raja of Sarawak, Messrs, 
‘Maclay, Favre and J. Perham.) 

158 Ordinary Members (including the Officers and’Coun- 
cillors.) 

In March, the Royal Asiatio Society, the parent of many 
branches, communicated. its willingness to allow the Sooiety 
to be affiliated to it in the usual manner, 
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‘Thanks to the permission accorded by the Committee of 
Raffles’ Library and Museum to make use of the Library 
yeading-room, no difficulty has been experienced with re; 
tothe place of mieeting. Nine “General Meetings” have taken 
place, and 22 Papers have ‘been read; comprising, amongst 
others, original accounts of — 


«Breeding Pearls,” “‘The Chinese in Singapore, their 
‘Triad Societies, and their Immigration to the Straits,” “The 
Wild ‘Tribes in the Peninsula and their Dialects,” «The 
Proverbs of the Malays,” “The Snake-eating Serpent,” “The 
Dyale Mengap.” “A Malay Nanteh at Pahang,” © Agriculture 
in the Straits,’ “The Metalliferous Formation of the Penin- 
sula,” “Rambau,” “Pidgin Bnglish,” and “Suggestions re- 
garding a new Malay Dictionary.” 





‘The first number of the Journal (nominally for July) was 
actually published in September, owing to delay in the 
printing ; and the 500 bound copies delivered have been dealt 
with as follows :— 


Distributed to Members so 160 
Do. to Councillors (extra) 12 
Do. to Contributors 12 
Do. to the Press 8 





Do. _ to Learned Societies i . 12 
Onsale atSingapore, Bangkok, Hongkong,and Penang 95 
About 200 copies remain on hand, as well as about 

100 copies of each paper unbound. 





‘The numbers actually sold are not accurately known yet. 
Tt is believed they are not large. In the meantime, ‘the 
Society has escaped from any difficulty with regard to funds 
through the cordial support it has met with from all classes 
of the community. 


As yet only slight progress has been made towards the 
formation of a library, and none whatever towards the collec- 
tion of Malay Books’ and MSS.; but there is.at any rate 
some prospect of a steady growth in the number of journals 
and records exchanged for our own journal with kindred 
Societies elsewhere. For example, a complete set of the 
Records of the Indian Geographical Survey has been fur- 
nished to us from India (12 yols.) and a communication has 
hoon roceived from the President of the Beate des Langues 
Vivantes, accompanied with three rare publications regs 
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the Malay and Javatiese: languages.. The Batavian Society 
of Atty and Sciences has also offered its hearty support; and 
in‘all these cases our correspondents have volunteered their 

stance,’ It is our Society which ‘has been sought; and 
this may be regarded as a recognition of the useful position 
it is calculated ‘to fill in relation to other Scientific Associa, 
tions. 


The Council would here more particularly acknowledge 
the co-operation they have met with from the Foreign Con- 
suls in Singapore, through whose aid they look to obtain a 
wider basis for their proceedings, and the great advantage 
of exchanging publications with Foreign as well as with 
English “leaned Societies.” 


In addition to the General Meetings, the publication of 
the Society’s Joumals, and the formation of the Society's 
Library, the Council-has addresseil itself to certain questions 
of & more practical character, such as the preparation of a 
new map of the Peninsula, the recommendation to Govern- 
ment to purchase the late Mr. Logan’s Philologial Library, the 
indexing of the 12 vols. of that distinguished man’s Joumals 
of the Archipelago, the publication of a new Dictionary, and 
the preparation and distribution of a serviceable Vocabulary 
to assist in collecting the Dialects of Wild Tribes. 


With regard to the new Map, and to the purchase of Mr. 
Logan’s Philological Collection, though neither of these 
matters has yet been definitely settled, the Council wishes 
here to acknowledge the powerful support afforded by Go- 
yernment to the objects which this Society has been formed 
to promote; and it may be meutioned that one of the difficul- 
ties in the way of publishing an improved map—the want of 
funds—has been to a great extent removed by the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to distribute among the Native States 
200 copies at the price of $2 each, 


As to the still more serious difficulty, the want of e 
information regarding the countries that form the Peninsula 
—nost of which is still unexplored—something has already 
has done by the Society. ‘The River Triang, connecting 
‘JelgbA with ‘the main stream of the River Pahang, was des. 
cended by a traveller from 8. Ujong last June, {ius cledr- 
{ng up a lange portion of the wateraystemn of the Pahang, 
and incidentally explaining the’ hitherto mtysteriois connes. 
tion between Jilei and the Négri Smbilan. "The prosecution 
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of this journey was, it is believed, entirely due to the Society. 
Other explorations’ of equal consequence have been made in 
the interior of the Kinta District (Péra) by Mr. Leech, 
and across the watershed that separates Pahang and Kelan- 
tan by Mr. M. Maclay. These journeys, though executed 
under other influences, have been made more generally use- 
fal, and have been brought to serve our purpose, by obtaining 
compass bearings and itineraries of the newly explored dis- 
tricts for publication and record. 

With regard to the question of publishing either a new or 
a supplementary Dictionary, a paper has recently-been read 
before the Socisty, which will be found in the eufhing num- 
ber of the Journal. Other communications on the subject 
have also been under the Council's consideration from ‘two 
independent sources. 

As to the forthcoming number of the Society's Journal 
(December 1878), the material is alrendy in the printer’s hands, 
and the printing of it is well advanced, and should be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. 

Tt only remains for the Council to take this opportunity 
of thanking the numerous contributors who have responded 
to their invitation; and to express their acknowledgements 
to the local and other journals for their ready co-operation 
in bringing the Society’s proceedings to the notice of the 
public. 














‘Tue How. Treasvrer’s Revorr. 


‘Ture list of Members of the Society, handed to me for the 
collection of the subscriptions, included 155 names, exclusive 
of those of four Honorary Members ; but of these, two were 
subsequently withdrawn’ as having been entered through 
some misapprehension, the number of the subscribing mem- 
bers being thus reduced to 153. 

‘On the Sist December, the whole of the subscriptions had 
been paid with the exception of 16, of which four have since 
deen paid; eight are likely to be paid shortly ; and four may 
be considered as withdrawn. 

Annexed is an abstract of the cash account of the year, 
from which it will be seen that the Receipts amounted to 
$827.50 and the payments to $517.98, the transactions re- 
suiting ina balance to the credit of the Society of $309.52. 
‘The subscriptions for 1878, to be received in 1879, amounte a 
46 $72; but on the other hand one subscription, $6, was paid 
in 1878 in advance for 1879; and there were bills for 1878 
outstanding at the end of the year to: the amount of $41.60. 
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‘The general result is shewn by. the, annexed statement of 
‘Asbveand Lighten, trom whigh it will be soon that the 
net balonge to the credit of the Society at the close of the 
‘year was $338.92. 

‘This appears to be as satisfactory a position as could have 
‘been anticipated, but it must be borne in mind that it results 
from the fact that the Society, while it has received the 
subscriptions for the entire year, has only issued one number + 
of the Journal, instead of the two numbers, which it is pro- 
posed to issue yearly in future, 

‘The cost of the publication of the number of the Journal 
for July did not much fall short of $400; and though the 
cost of the subsequent numbers is likely to be less consider- 
able, the publication of the two numbers must be expected 
to absorb a very considerable: proportion of the income of 
the Society, whicl does not appear likely much to exceetl’ 
$900 a year. 





Smears Asramic Soctery. 
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$6. $ 

‘Sub'tions for 1878 817 56 | Publication of Foutsal «(856 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, if it had not been announced to you, both in 
the notices convening this meeting and in the public prints, 
that the President would address the Society this eveniug, 
Tshould only too gladly remain silent; being satisfied that 
in the two Reports to which you have just listened all that 
need be said of the past year has beeu said. For the sub- 
ject, as it seems to me, of an address from the President of 
Sach a Society as this, at the ond of his yenr of office, should. 
bea review of the history of the Society during that year. 
But when I saw the exhaustive Report which the Hon, Se- 
cretary had drawn up for the Council, and which has just 
been presented to this meeting, I felt, like “the needy 
Knifegrinder,” that T had no story to tell. Very little re- 
mains for me to say except to congratnlate the Society upon 
its present position. It is abont a year old. Tam not quite 
sure whether the day of the first preliminary meeting, the 
Ath of November 1877, or January 2Ist in 1878, the meeting 
ab which Rules were made and Officers appointed, should be 
called the birthday of the Society: probably the latter ; and 
in that ense it has not yet quite reached its first anniveraary. 
But the baby is alive and well. It has survived some of the 
dangers of infancy : it has not been smothered by kindness, 
nor left to perish from neglect: it has not been starved, as the 
‘Treasurer's report shews; and it has shewn itself capable of 
performing most of the functions which were expected of it. 


‘We must all feel that the Report of the Council gives 
sufficiént ground for the opinion that the Society is vigorous. 
Nine meetings held in the year :—twenty-two papers read :— 
one number of the Journal published, and a second almost 
ready for publication :—a library commenced :—160 mew- 
hers enrolled :—and last, though’ not least, a balance at the 
Bank: all these are healthy signs, and give us reason to 
hope that the Society is well established, and has a long and 
nuseful career before it. 

Some of the papers that have beeu read are of very great 
value. I may mention as an instance Mr. Maclay’s iecount 
of his long wanderings among the wild tribes of the Penin- 
sala, He has fixed with a precision which only personal in- 
‘vestigation on the spot could secure, both the habitat of each 
division of these scattered tribes, and the relation in which 
they stand to one another, and ‘to other races. Hvery one 
who reads his most interesting r must, I think, come to 
the some conclusions as Mr Maclay himself, thai, though 
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called by different names in different localities, these tribes 
are all of one race, of Melanesian type ; and that the differ- 
ence, both in physical characteristics and manners and cus- 
toms, between those who seem most unlike one another, such 
as the Orang Sakei Liar and the Orang Mantra of Ayer 
Salah, is only the effect of intermartiage with some of the 
more civilized races of the const and the adoption of certain 
of their usages. We may esteem ourselves fortunate to 
have been entrusted with the publication in English of this 
most important contribution to ethnological science, the 
frait of Mr. Maclay’s labours and privations, which have un- 
happily resulted in very serious loss of health to that distin- 
guished traveller himself. 


Another of last year’s papers that requires some special 
notice is the Revd. J. Perham’s account of the Mengap, or 
Song of the Dyak Head Feast. It appeared first in the 
eplumns of the Sarawak Gazette, but the Council has been 
glad to give it a more permanent place in literature by 
printing if again in the forthcoming nomber of the Journal, 

itis un kind of contribution to our knowledge of such races 
as the Dyaks of Borneo which ought to be easily obtained. 
Missionaries, who are enguged in planting Christianity, ° 
should have the desire, as they have the opportunity, of in- 
forming themselves accurately respecting the nature of those 
religious ideas and beliefs which they are trying to super- 
sede. And as the Mission in Sarawak bus been diligent and. 
successful in making converts to Christianity, so I trast ib 
will be careful to preserve a record of that which will rapid- 
ly pass away under its influence,—the imperfect and childish 
efforts of an untaught people to ‘feel after God if haply 
they may find Him,” Communications on this subject will, 
I feel sure, be always most gladly received by this Society, 
whoever may be for the time conducting its affairs, 


Another paper to which I will venture to draw special 
attention is Mr, W. E, Maxwell’s collection of Malay Pro- 
verbs, of which the first portion was printed in the first num- 
ber of the Journal, anda second portion will appear in the 
next. Certainly, some of these Proverbs shew a depth of 
worldly wisdom and a pungency of wit with which many of 
us, who have only a superficial knowledge of the Malay, 
would not have erédited him. And they also give us an in: 
sight into his character, and his ways of looking pom thé 
world about him, which could hardly be afforded its so well 
by any other means, 
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~ ,,,The last paper that I will mention is the translation Mr. 
Pickering has given us of the Chinese legendary account of 
the origin of their Secret Societies. ‘This is to be followed 
T hope by some further information conceming the condi- 
tion of these Societies, their manner of working, and their 
influence for good or evil in Singapore from the same high 
authority. It is probable that an exposure of their practices 
will relieve Europeans from some ill-grounded fears as to 
the objects and action of these associations, and that, by. 
having them deprived of their character of secreey, tho 
Chinese themselves may be induced to uso them, as they 
well may, for mutual benefit only, giving up what ideas of 
aggression on the rights of others may still be involved in 
them. 

The General meetings, at which these and the other pa- 
pers have been read, have not perhaps been so well attended 
as we might have wished ; but I think those who have been 
generally or frequently present at them have found them a. 
Binost agreeable break in the monotony of Colonial life. 
‘The truth of the old saying, magna civitas magna solitude, 
is very keenly felt in Singapore ; ‘for our city, though it is 
not great in numbers, is great in area, and men who may 
have much to communicate to, or to Jeatn from one another, 
are likely to meet very rarely, unless there are fixed times 
and places of meeting. 

But doubt whether our meetings will be as frequent in 
the future as they have been in the past year. I mention 
this now becauso ‘I think, if it turns out to be the case, we 
must look upon it, not as a sign of retrogression, but as a 
thing that must in the nature of things happen. No doubt 
one thing that encouraged some of the original promoters 
of the Society to endeavour to get it established was the 
consciousness that they had 2 certain accumalation of in- 
formation.and even of “M.S. which was sufficient to give the 
Society a start. But we have drawn very largely upon that 
stock during the year, and may expect to find that papers 
for meetings are not quite so abundant as they were. New 
matter will of course be coming in; but all the members 
without exception who are at all likely to be contributors 
are busy men, who have but few hours of leisure to devote 
to science and literature outside their own particular calling. 
And though I hope we may be able to keep up our two 
numbers of the Journal in the year, I do very much doubt 
whether we shall be able to get a meeting more than once 
in two months inslead of once a month as hitherto, 
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‘here is one part of the scheme of work we planned for 
ourselves last year which has not began to be accomplished. 
I mean the formation of a collection of Malay literature. 
‘When I think of the dangers which so many of the fow Ma- 
lay MSS. and books that exist are now runing, I feel that 
there is no time to be lost in setting about this business in 
earnest. Think of these precious volumes in the keeping 
‘of native owners who lave no idea of their value. ‘Think 
of them also even when they are in the hands of apprecin- 
tive Buropean collectors; of one precious, unique MS. in a 
bachelor residence somewhere in the interior of Perak: 
another pethaps in a Singapore hotel: another here, another 
there, scattered everywhere, in danger of wllite ants, of fire, 
of careless servants, encountering daily one or all of these 
risks. When I think of it I tremble for them, and most 
heartily wish they were safe under lock and key, in the pos- 
session of our Society. 


‘There are three ways in which possession of them may be 
acquired ; by gift, by loan for copying, or by purchase. Sure- 
ly we ought to be able either to beg, borrow, or buy them, 
T think while we bave money it Trou bea mont Seba as 
of spending some of it, if we were either to purchase su 
Malay books us are to be bought, or pay for having copies 
made of such as may be entrasted to ns for that purpose. 
But of course it would be better still to receive them as 
gifts; and as example is more forcible than precept, I here 
and now offer for the acceptance of the Society my own 
much valued copy of the Hikuyut Addullah, 


We may thankfully record the fuct that the Society hus « 
had no losses by death, aud few by departure during the 
year. One serious loss was that of the Hon. John Douglas, 
the late Colonial Secretary of this Colony. “He was a inost 
yaluable member of the Uouncil, and was much interested 
in the welfare and progress of the Society. But as the loss 
tous was a gain to him we perhaps ought not to regret it, 
‘The timely return of Mr. Hervey to Singapore gave the 
Council an opportunity of filling up the vacanoy in their 
body by appointing another of the original promoters of the 
Society to succeed Mr. Douglas. 





And now, gentlemen, it only remains for me and the 
other members of the Council to lay down the @harge with 


which you have entrusted us, and ask you to proceed tothe. 


election of our successors, : 
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MENGAP, THE SONG OF THE DYAK 
HEAD FEAST, 
BY THE REV. J, PERHAM. 
Read at a Meeting of the Society held on the 8th of July 1878, 


‘Te principal ceremonial feasts of Sea Dyaks are con- 
nected with three subjects; farming, head-taking, and the 
dead; and are called by them respectively, Gawd Batu or 
Gaw8 Benih, Gawd Pala or Burong, and Gawd Antu; the 
Stone or Seed feast, the Head or Bird feast, and the Spirit 
feast. The first mentioned are two distinct feasts and not 
two names of one; but both refer to the farm. It is with 
the Gaw® Pala or Burong that this paper is concerned, 


‘When a house has obtained a human head a grand feast 
amust be made sooner or later to celebrate the acquisition ; 
and this is by no means a mere matter of eating and drink- 
ing, although there is an excess of the latter, but is « mat- 
ter of much ceremony, of offerings and of song. ‘The song 
which is then recited is well-known to differ considerably in 
form from the ordinary language, and the European who 
may be able to understand and to speak colloquial Dyak may 
yet find the “Mengap” (as it is called in Saribus dialect) 
mostly unintelligible. But I believe the difference is only 
that between a poetical and prose language. Certain require- 
ments of alliteration and of rythm and rhyme have to be 
fulfilled, which, together with native metaphor and most 
excessive verbosity, are quite sufficient to mystify an unin- 
structed hearer. “Another reason for the difference lies in 
the fact that the language of the Mengap remains station 
ery, whilst the ordinary spoken language is continually 
changing and developing new forms. But the object of this 
paper is not to discourse about pe oetical lang re, T 
{nly attempt to give a sketch of the Mengap of the Hend- 
feast, so that the reader may have some idea of the meaning 
of what has perhaps sounded to some a mere senseless rig- 
marole, 
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In Dyak life the sense of the invisible is constantly pre- 
fent ant active. Spirits and gobline are to them as ?eal aa 
themselves. And this is specially true of these ceremonial 
feasts, In the feasts for the dead the spirits of Hades are 
invoked; in those conneted with farming Pulang Gana, 
who is supposed to reside somewhere under the ground, is 
called upon; and in the Heai-feast it is Singalang Burong 
who is invoked to be present, He may be described as the 
‘Mars of Sea Dyak mythology, and is put far away above the 
skies, But the invocation is not made by the human per- 
former in the manner of sprayer direct to this great be- 
ing; it takes the form of a story setting forth how the 
rythical hero ling ox Klieng. made o Head-feest and 
fetched Singalang Burong to it. ‘This Kling about whom there 
are many fables is a spirit, and is supposed to live somewhere 
or other not far from mankind, and to be able to confer 
benefits upon thein. The Dyak performer or performers then, 
as they walk up and down the long verandah of the house sing- 
ing tie Mengap, in reality desoribe Kling’s Gaw8 Pala, and 
how Singalang Burong was invited and came, Tn thought 
the Dyaks identify themselves with Kling, and the resultant 
signification is that the recitation of this story is an invoca- 
tion to Singalang Burong, who is supposed to come not to 
‘ling’s house only, but to the actual Dyak house where the 
Feast is celebrated and he is received by a particalar core- 
mony, and is offered food or sacrifice. 


‘The performer begins by describing how the people in 
‘Eling’s house contemplate the heavens in their various cha- 
acters — 


“They see to the end of heaven like a well-joined box.” 


“They see the speckled evening clouds like » menaga jar 
‘in fullness of beauty.” : 


“They see the sun already descending to the twinkling 
“expanse of ocean.” 

‘They see “the threatening clouds like an expanse of black 
cloth;” “the brightly shining moon”; “the stars and 
milky way;” and then the house with its inmates, the 
“crowned young men”; and “hiding women” in high glee, 
and grave old men sitting on the verandah—all preparing 
for high festival. The women are described decorating the 
house with native cloths ; one is compared to a dove, another 
to an argus pheasant, another to a minah bird—all laugh- 
ing with pleasure, All the ancient Dyak chiefs and Malay 
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chiefs are called upon in the song to attend, and even the 
spirits in Hades; and last of all Singalang Burong. To him 
henceforward the song is almost entirely confined. 


‘We must suppose the scene to be laid in Kling’s house. 
Kumang, Kling’s wife, the ideal of Dyak feminine beanty, 
comes out of the room and sits down on the verandah beside 
her husband, and complains that the festival preparations 
make slow progress. She declares she has no comfort either 
in standing, sifting or lying down on account of this slack- 
ness; and by way of rousing her spouse to activity, says the 
festival preparations had better be put a stop to altogether, 
But Kling will nover have if suid that he bogan buf eould 
not finisl 





Indah kobe aku aw 
: Naa kala aku pulai lebu, 
Makau benong tajau bujung. 


Tdab Keba aleu nguiyan, 
Naa ala acu pala eb, 
‘Makau slabit Jadong penyariany. 


Indah keha aku meti, 
‘Nda kala aku nda nai, 
‘Bulih kalimpai babi biang. 


Indah keba aku manjok, 
‘Naa kala aku pula Incl, 
jolih ee-langgai ruai lalang. 


22 Bit een nda Homma nat talang. 
aja art pelura leks bangkong, 

Eb bn lade Dent eons 

Folie beeen borg aars ap ter cra y 














have gone to fine people, 
dT soften empty bundd 
“ Bsinging jaca with me. 





“When Toye gone onthe war-pt, 
“ Never f@ 1 return unsuccessftl 
“Bringing a basketfal of heads. 


«When I have gone to lay pig-traps, 
“ Never did I veturn without 
“Obtaining a boar’s tusk. 


“ When I have set bird snares, 
Never did T return unfruittul 
“ Getting an argus phessant, 
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“We have a tong ne the marrow of whose hones 
never wastes 
«We have one snifter thant a ulle of molten led 
“We have one more piereing than the eumpitan wth 
thai ot ther detnee sete 
“ vee will orderto gather companions 
i fetch te guests to the feast.” 


So Sampure is ordered to fetch Singalang Burong who 
lives on. the top of abill called “Sandong Tenyalang.” But 
Sampurd begs to be excused on account of illness; upon 
which Kasulas (the moth) and Laiang (the swallow) offer them- 
selves for the work, with much boasting of their activity and 
swiftness. With one bound they can clear the space be- 
tween the earth and the “clouds crossing the skies.” So 
they speed on their way. Midway to the skies they come to 
the house of “Ini Manang,” (Grandmother Doctor) who asks 
the meaning of their hurried arrival covered with dirt and 
perspiration, “Who is sick of the fever? Who is at the 
point of death? I have no time to go down todoctor them.” 


Agi lelak aku uchu 

Baru pla rt chong langgong Samyendang 
-injan Umany 

Beiebang batang pisang rain 





SES A ret 
Having been borrowed by Umang a 
Bf en 


‘They answer that they are not come to ask her to exorcise 
her medical skill, but simply to inquire how fav it is to the 
country of Salulut Antu Ribut, (the spirit of the winds.) 
Ini Manang joking gives them this mystifying direction. “If 
you start early in the dark morning you will be a night on 
the way. If you start this evening’ you will get there at 
once.” Whether this reply helped them or not they get to 
their destination at last; and the Wind Spirit accosts them, 

‘Nama siduai agi bepetang, agi malam? 

Rep erinmng imme 

Dini bala bist ngunja menoa ? 

‘Dini antu ti begugu nda jena baka? 

«= Why come you waile itis still dark, still night? 
“So very early in the dawn of morning ? 

«Where is there a hostile army im the country ? 
* Where are there} thundering spirits in crate 

renilete 


= This refers to w pertioular performance of the Dyak Manange, i e 


‘Medicine men, \ 


‘\ 
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They assure her they bring no evil tidings; and they tell 
her they have been sent to fetch Singalang Burong, and 
desire her assistance in the matter. Here I may give a 
specimen of the verbosity of these recitations. Kasulai and 

aiang wish to borrow Antu Ribut to, 


‘Nyingkau Lang Tubunat 
Heir hah roan 
Rigearerd Seong enya 
Nyeru aki Menaul Suge 
Ka manga Nemparong Baling 
Nanya kn Add Leng Rinba 
Ka Lembeba iangit Lemengang, 
Moan ko ati Lang Buban 
Di dan Kare Kijeng. 
“Reach up to Lang Tubman 
“AB Boat elo the onde 
“Strike out to Sin ag. 
“On the tp of Sandon Touyula 
“Gall to grandfather Menaul Suge 
“Oa Neniparung Belang hil 
“Rak for grandfather Lang Rimba 
“At Lembaba in the mysterious heavens. 
“Send for grandfather Lang Buban 
‘ “Om the branch of the Kars Kijang.” 
‘These, five beings described as living at five different places 
all refer to Singalang Burong, who is thus called by many 
names in order to magnify his greatness, to lengthen the 
story and fill up time. This isa general feature of all 
“Mengap.” But to go on with the story: Kasulai and La- 
jang desire Antu Ribut to take the message on becanse they 
would not be able to get through “pinta langit” (the door 
of heaven), whereos she, being wind, would have no difficulty. 
She could get through thesmallest of cracks. At firstshe ob- 
fects on the plea of being busy. “She is busy blowing 
‘rough thestep valloys cutout ike boas lowing the leas 
and scattering the dust.” However at length they prevail 
tupon her, they return and she goes forward: but first she goes 
up @ high tiee where she changes her form, drops her per- 
sonality as a spirit, and becomes natural wind. Upon this 
overywhere throughout, the jungle there arises the sound of 
mighty rushing wind ‘like the thunder of a moon-mad water- 
fal. Everywhere is the sound of driving wind and of fall- 
ing leaves, She blows in all quarters. 
Muput ka agit ngilah balan 
Mibu ee i Spel Santa 
AMuput kn dalam ai pgilah karangun, 
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‘Muput ka tanab ngilab sabaian, 
_ Mapu i ang aang rem, 
‘remang rarat 
Baka singkep loang kapaiyang, 
Nyelepale pintu remang bural, 
Baka pantak peti bejuang, 
it pinth langit, 
Bales tambit peti tetukang. 
Nelian lobang wjan 
‘Toman gren loja pematang. 
Mampul lobang guntor 
‘Ti mupur inggar bet 
Nyelapat lobang Kilat 
Tampat nyclambai petang. 
‘The above describes how Antu Ribut blew everywhere, 


“ She blows to hearenward beyond the moon. 
seaward beyond the Cocoanut isle. 
= beyond the pebbly botiom. 
She blows to earthward beyond Hades, 
She blows to the skies below the elouds. 
She creeps between the drifting clouds, 
Which are lke pigs of lied kapaigangt 
“ She pushes through the door of the white flocked clouds, 
“Marlee an with nails of aerosscbeamed box. 
“ She edges her passage through the door of heaven, 
* Glosed up like a box with opening cover. 
“ She slips through the rain holes, 
+ No bigger than the size of a sumpitan arrow. 
« She enters the openings of the thunders, 
*: Wish onings loud rushing one upon another. 
« She shoots through the way of the lightning 
“Which avitly darts ab might” 


‘And moreover she blows upon all the fruit trees in sueces- 
sion making them to bear unwonted fruit. And so with 
sounds of thunder and tempest she speeds on her errand to 
the farthest heaven. 






Now amongst Singalang Burong’s slaves is a cortain 
Bujmng Pedang (Young Sword) who happens tobe clearing 
and weeding the “sebang” bushes as Antu Ribut passes, an 
he is utterly astounded at the noise. He looks heavenward 
and earthward and seaward bat can see nothing to account 
for it. On comes the tempest; he is confounded, loses 
heart and runs away, leaving half his things behind him, 
He falls against the ‘stumps and the buttresses of the trees 
and against’ the logs in the way, and comes tumbling, trem- 
bling, and bruised to the house of his mistress, 

Sudan Berinjan Bungkong 

Dara Tiong Menyelong, 





‘fA kind of frit, 
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which is the postical name of Singalang Burong’s wife? 
He falls down exhausted on the verandah and faints away. 
His mistress laments over her faithful slave; but after a 
time he revives, and they ask him what frightened him so 
dreadfully, suggesting it may have been the rash of the 
flood tide, or the waves of the sea, No, he says, he has 
fought with enemies atsea, and striven with waves, but never 
heard anything so awesome before. Singalang Burong him- 
self now appears on the scene, and being at a {oss to account 
for the fright simply calls Bujang Pedang a liar, and a prating 
coward. Whilst they are engaged in discussion Antu Ri- 
bat arrives, and striking violently against the house shakes 
it to its foundations. Bujang Pedang recognizes the sound 
and tells them it was that ho heard under the “aang” 
‘bushes. The trees of the jungle bend to the tempest, cocoa~ 
nut, and sago trees are broken in two, pinang trees fall, and 
various fruit trees die by the stroke of the wind but it makes 
other fruit trees suddenly put forth abundant fruit. 

Muput Anta Ribut anggai badu bad. 

AMangka ka bual anges! Leja lef. 

“<The Wind Spirit blows and will not cease, cease, 

« Strikes against the fruit trees and will not weary, weary.” 





Everybody becomes suddenly cold and great consternation 
prevails. Singalang Burong himself is roused, and demands 
in loud and angry tones who has broken any “pemali” 
(taboo), and so brought a plague of wind and rain upon the 
country. He: declares he will sell them, or fight them, or 
punish them whoever they may be. He then resorts to cer- 
fain charms to charm avay the evil, such as burning some 
tuba root and other things, Tn the meantime Antu Ribut 
herself goes up to the house, but at the top of the ladder she 
stops short. She is afraid of Singalang Burong whom she 
sees in full .war-costume, with arms complete and his war 
charms tied round his waist; and gomg down the ladder 
again she goes round to the back of the house, and slips 
through the window in the roof into the room where Singa- 
lang Burong’s wife sits at her weaving. Suddenly all her 
weaving materials are seen flying in all directions, she, her- 
self is frightened and takes refuge behind a. post ; but when 
she has recovered her presence of mind and collected her 
soattered articles, it dawns upon her (how does not appear) 
that this Wind isn messenger from the lower world, bringing 
an announcement that “men are killing the white spotted 
pig.” Now she entertains Antu Ribut in the style of a great 
chief, and calls to her husband; but he heeds not, 
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‘Nda nyant sa-leka mukut, 
¢ Nae nimbas sa-leka bras. 


“Doan not anawer agen of bran, 
‘Doce not reply a grain of rice,” 


( that is to the extent of a grain, &.) The lady is displeased 
and declares she would rather be divorced from him than be 
‘treated in that way. This brings Singalang Burong into 
the room which is described as 


Bilik baik baka tasik ledong lelinang. 
“A room rich’like the wide expanse of glistening sea.” 


It appears that Antu Ribut does not speak and tell the 
purport of her message, for they still have to find it out for 
‘themselves, which they do by taking a “‘tropong,”* (teles- 
cope) to see what is going on in the lower regions. ‘They 
00 tho.festival preparations there, the drums and gongs, 
and thus they understand that they are invited to the feast, 


Before Singalang Burong can start he must call from the 
jungle his sonsin-law, who are tho saored binds which the 
‘Dyaks use as omens. ’ These are considered both as spirits 
and as actual birds, for they speak like men and fly like 
birds, Here will be observed the reason why the festival is 
called Gaw8 Burong (Bird feast). Singalang Burong the 
war-spirit is also the chief of the omen birds. The hawk 
with brown body and white head and breast, very common in 
this country, is supposed to be a kind of ontward personifica- 
ion of him, and probably the king of birds in Dyak estima- 
tion. ‘The ‘story of the enst centres in him and the inferior 
birds who all come to it; hence the title Gawé Burong. To 
call these feathered sons-in-law of Singalang Burong to- 
gether the big old gong of the ancients is beaten, at the 
sound of which all the birds immediately repair to the honse 
‘of their father-in-law, whero they are fold that Antu Ribut 
has brought an invitation to a feast in the lower world. So 
they all get ready and are about to start, when it comes out 
that Dara Inchin ‘Temaga, one of Singalang Butongs’ 
daughters and the wite of the bird Katupong, refuses to go 
with ‘them. On being questioned why she refuses, she 
declares that unless she obtains a certain precious ornament 
she will reniain at home. She is afraid that at the feast she” 
will appear less splendidly attired than the Indies Kumang, 
and Lulong, and Indai Abang. 


* This must be a later addition to the atory. 
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Aku unggai alah bandong Jaban Lulong siduai Homeng, 

‘Alka mggai alah telah laban Kaiinah ff discbut Indai Abang. 

“I wont be beaten compared with Lulong and 

“I wont be les spoken of than Kalina hot called fadai Abang.” 

‘This precious ornament is variously described as a “lump 
of gold,” a “lump of silver” and compared in the way of 
praise to various jungle fruits, A great consultation is held 
and inquiries made as to where this may be found. ‘The old 
men are asked and they know not. The King of the Sea 
gives alike answes, neither do the birds above mentioned 

\ow where it is to be obtained. At length the grandfather 
of the bird Katupong recollects that he has seen it “afar 
off” in Nising’s house. Nising is the grandfather of the 
Burong Malam* (night bird,)” All the sons-in-law set out 
at once for Nising’s house. Arriving there they approach 
tly and listen clandestinely to what is going on inside; and 
they hear Nising’s wife trying to sing a child to sleep. She 
carries it up and down the house, points out the fowls and 
pigs, &e. yet the child refuses to stop erying much to the 
mother’s anger. “How can I but ery,” the child says, “I 
have had a bad dream, wherein I thonght I was bitten by a 
snake which ‘struck me in the side, and I was cut through 
below the heart.” “Tf so,” answers the mother, “it signi- 
fies your life will not be a long one.” 

«oon will your neck be stuck in the mud bank. 

«Soon will your head be inclosed in rotan-sega. 

«Soon will your mouth eat the cotton threads, + 

“For this shadows forth that you are to be the spouse of 
Beragai’s{ spear;” and much more in the same strain, but T 
will return to this again. After hearing this singing they go 
up into the house and make their request. Nising refuses to 
give them any of the ornaments, upon which they resort to 
stratagem. ‘They get him to drink “tuck” until he be- 
‘comes insensible when they snatch this precious jewel from 
his turban. Soon after ‘Nising recovers, and finding out 
what has been done he blusters and strikes about wishing to 
kill right and left; but at length they pacify him telling him 
the precious ornament is wanted to take to a Gawé in the 
lower world, upon which he assents to their taking it away, 











This 


not e bird at al, but an insect which is often heard at night, and 
boing used as an omen coniee tmder the designation « Bron” a8 G0 also 
‘he deer and other creatures besides binds 

+ This refers to cotton which in the feast is tied round the head. 

3 The name of a bind, 
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saying that Me has many more where thnt came from. ‘They 
start off homewards and come to their waiting father-in-law 
‘and deliver the “precious jewel” into the hands of his daugh- 
tex, Dara Inchin Temaga, 


Now this omament, on account of which so much trouble 
and delay is undergone, is nothing else than a uman head, 
either a mass of putxifying flesh, or a blackened chnrred skull, 
‘The high price and value of this ghastly trophy in Dyak 
estimation is marked by the many epithets which describe 
it, the trouble of obtaining it, and the being for whom it was 
sought, no Jess a person that the daughter of the great Sin 
galang Borong. It shows how a Dyak woman of quality 
esteems the possession of it. This is that which shall make 
Dara Inchin more splendidly attired than her compeers Lulong 
and Kumang, themselves the ideal of Dyak feminine beauty. 
‘And moreover the story is a distinct assertion of that which 
has been often said, yiz, that the women are at the bottom, 
the prime movers of hend-taking in many instances; and how 
should they not be with the example of this story before 
them? 


application of the woman singing 
a child to sleep in Nising’s house is the imprecation of afear- 
ful curse on their enemies. The child which is carried up 
and down the house is simply metaphorical for a Inmnan head, 
which in the Gaw® is carried about the honse, and through 
it the curse of death is invoked upon its surviving associates. 
In the words I have quoted above their life is prayed to be 
short, their necks to rot in the mud, their mouths to be tri- 
umphed over and mocked, and their heads to be hung up in the 
conquerors’ houses as trophies of ctor. is but 
avery small part of the whole curse, Tt is this part of the 
song which is listened to with the greatest keenness and en- 
joyment, especially by the young who crowd round the per- 
former at this part. 











‘With this “ornament” in possession Singalang Burong 
and his followers set out for the lower world. On the way 
they pass through seyeral mythical countries the names oi 
which are given, and come to“pintu Langit”, of which 
Grandmother Doctor” is the guardian, and see no way of 
getting through, it isso tight and firmly shut. The young 
men try their strength and the edge of their weapons to 
foree a‘passage through, but to no purpose. In the midst of 
the noise the old “grandmother” herself appears and chides 
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her grandchildren for their unseemly conduct. She then 
with a turn of a porcupine quill opens the door and they 
pass through. Downward they go wntil they come to @ cer- 
fain projecting rock somewhere in the lower skies where 
they rest a while, Dara Inchin ‘Temaga in wandering about 
sec# the human world, the land and sea und the islands; 
upon which she describes the mouths of the various rivers of 
Sarawak. 


‘The following may be given as specimens — 


Ute ti ludas nda, 
Nyu nonga Tebas} 
Nor kits rari ka bias, 

Blombang nyadi. 









Elona! 
arin 








ata ari mati. 


Ute ti finga linea. 


Mow Men 
mai bin 








‘Which may be rendered as follows: 





“That whieh is like g widening expanse 
Is the mouth of Pebas : (Moratebar), 
“ Whither we run (o escape the pattering waver. 











Mat whieh is high peaked, 
4s the ivan of Buon 
© ver beings patased hy 








. “That which listens white, 
Te the mouth of the Latur, (Saris) 
“Tit up hy the setting sun. 








“Phat which heaves and ails, 
“Ta the month of Kalakas 
“Phe country of Malai with many wives.” 
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Sooon after this they come to the path which leads them 
to the house of Kling. As the whole of the performance is 
directed to the fetching and coming of Singalang Burong, 
naturally great effects follow upon his arrival, and such are 
described. As soon as he enters the house the paddy chests 
suddenly become filled, and any holes in wall or roof close 
‘themselves up, for he brings with him no lack of medicines 
and charms. His power over the sick and old is miraculous, 
Old men having spoken with grandfather Lang beeome 

omg again:—The dumb begin to stammer out speech, 
‘The blind see, the lame walk linpingly, Women with child 
are delivered of children as big as frogs.” At a certain 
point the performer goes to the doorway of the house, and 
pretends to receive him with great honow, waving the 
sacrificial fowl over him, Singalang Burong is said to have 
the white hair of old age, but the face of a youth, 


Now follows the closing scene of the ceremony called 
© bedenjang.” ‘The perfomer goes along the house beginning 
with the head anan, touches each person in it, and pronounces 
am invocation upon him. Tn this he is supposed to personate 
Singaling Barong and his sonsin-law, who are elieved tg 
be the real actors. Singalang Burong himself “nenjangs” 
the headwmen, und his sons-in-law the birds bless the rest. 
‘The touch of the human performer and the accompanying 
invocation are thought to effect a communication between 
these bird spirits from the skies, and each individual being. 
‘The great bird-chief and his dependents come from above to 
give men their charms and their blessings. Upon the men 
‘the performer invokes physical strength and bravery in war; 
and upon the women luck with paddy, clevemess’in Dyak 
feminine accomplisments, and beanty in form and complexion, 








‘This ceremony being over, the women go to Singalang 
Barong, (in the house of Kling acuording to the Mengap) 
with “tua” and make him drunk, When in a state of 
insensibility his turban drops off, and out of it falls the head 
which was procured as above related. Its appearance creates 
a great stir in the house, and Inlong and Kumang come out 
of the room and take it. After leaving charms and medi- 
cines bebind him and asking for things in return, Singalang 
Burong and his company go back to the skies, 


At the feast they make certain erections at regular inter 
vals along the verandah of the house called *pandong” on 
which are hung their war-charms, and swords and spears, &c, 
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In singing the performer goes round thedo and along the 
“ruai.” ‘The recitation takes a whole night to complete ; it 
begins about 6p. m. in the evening and ends about 9 or 10 
aim. in the morning. The killing of a pig and examining 
the liver is the last act of the ceremony. 


In Balan Dyak the word “Mengap" is equivalent to 
“Singing” or reciting in any distinctive tone, aud is spplied 
to Dyak song or Christian worship: but in Saribus dialect it - 
is applied to certain kinds of ceremonial songs only. 





MALAY PROVERBS. 
BY W. E. MAXWELL. 
Continued from page 98. 


61. Di ludah nuik ka lunyit, timpa ke muka sendiri juga. 
‘To apit in the air and get it back in one’s own face. 





_ To speak: evil of his own family or relations is an i 
which recoils upon the speakex himself, “To wash one’s 
linen in public.” 

62. Dimana semiit mati kalan tidak dalam gula ? 

‘Where is it that ants die if not in sugar? * 

ain is commonly the rorult when everything is aba. 
Aoned for the sake of pleasure. 


‘The justness of the iMlusiration will be apparent to every 
one whd hus lived in the East. How to keep sugur free froin 
ants is one of the problems that puzzles every Auglo-Indian, 








i. Deri juuk orany augkut telunjuk, kulaw dekat dia ange 
at mata, 

From afar men point the finger at hims if he is close by 
they make grimaces (li. lift the eyes). 


A man who has disgraced himself, and who is an object of 
contempt to his neighbours, 
Gh Dimiuta kapade yung ada, 
Berkwul pu Krumat, 
Merajuk pula yuny hac 
Ask from one who has something to bestow, 
Make vows ut a shrine, 
Sulk with some one who is fond of you. * 
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‘There is a refined cynicism about this piece of wisdom, 
hardly to be expected from Perak Malays, from whom never- 
theless I got it. ‘The third line which recommends a display 
of temper being reserved for those who love us best is espe- 
cially admirable, ‘The iden of the whole is “apply where you 
are inost likely to sweceed.”” 


65, Retak menanti pechah. 
‘The eracked will break. 





Ready to part company at any moment, and waiting only 
for a decent excuse. Said of two companions, or of a chief 
and adherent, one of whom wants to break with the other, 
and only awaits an opportunity. 


66. Ringan tulang, brat prut. 
Light bones, full stomach. 





‘The active man will always have enough to ent. 
Ringan, tulang signifies energy, activity. 





G67. Ringan sama menjinjing, brat sama memikul. 
Alike to cary (in the hand) light burdens: alike to shoul- 
der heavy loads, 





‘TM share together whatever befalls, whether good or evil 
fortune. To stand or fall together. Used in allusion to the 
treatment of children of one family, who ought to be treated 
with impartiality by their parents. One should not have 
all the light loads, and another all the heavy ones. 


68. Rumah sudah, pahat berbunyi. 
‘The sound of the chisel is heard after the house is com- 
pleted. 


Means: the re-opening of a matter which ought to be 
considered finally settled. To start an objection too late. 


69. Seperti ayam patol anakwin. 
As a hen pecks her chickens. 


A mule to decide the degree of pnnislment allowable in Ma- 
lay nurseries. Maternal correction should not be too severe. 
The hen docs not kill her chickens outright, but merely 
gives am occasional peck to those which misbehave, 
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0. Seperti hoi didalam lipab, 

‘Like « “sarong” not yeb-unfolded, 

Bright and fresh in its even folds, with its clean, new 
smell, atéractive colowrs, oto. A simile applied to a young 
girl, a bride, ete. 

TL, Seperti ambun di hujong rumput, 

Like the dew on a blade of grass. 

‘When the sun is up the dew-drop falls from the leaf to 
the ground (Iumbang panas_gugor ka bumi): the Malays use 
the illustration familiarly in speaking of that kind of love 


which comes from the mouth, but not from the heart, and 
which melts away on the appearance of adversity, &: 








72. Soperti ponggok merindu bulan, 

As the owl sighs longingly to the moon.” 

A figure often used by Malays in describing the longing of 
a loves for his miatros.” Te ovals line in Gray's Blogy 

“The moping owl doth to the moon complain.” 













78... Seperti wang mekik: dipuchuk gunong. 
“Like the argus-pheasant calling on the mountain-pesk,” 
Another poetical simile for a complaining lover, Herd he 

is compared to a lonely bird sounding its note far from all 

companions, ; 


74. Seperti api makan sekam, 
Smouldering like burning chaff. 


‘Nursing resentment, though shewing no outward signs of 
heat or passion, : 


Paddy chaff when burned’ does not blaze, but a aie 
heap, if ignited, will smoulder away slowly till the whole is - 
reduced to ashes, oN 
75. Soperti kaduk: kena. ayer tai. 
‘Like the Raduk plant when manured. 





‘The plant alluded to grows like a weed and requites no — 
cultivation. The meaning intended to be conveyed i exactly 
that of the Euglish proverb, “Tl weeds grow apnoe,” 
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"96. Soporks talom dua muke, 
“Like » tray which has two faces. e: 
“A simile applied to a false friend, 


77. Soporti tulis diatas ayer. 
Like writing on water. 
An act by which no impression is made. 





78. Seperti lera kena belachan, 
Like a monkey smeared with belachan. 


". Bolachan is a favourite condiment among Malays, of which 
it is enough to say that shrimps and swall fish dried in the sun 
and pounded in a mortar are the principal ingredient. Mon- 
‘keys have a peculiar horror of its very strong smell, The 
_ Malay phrase here given is applied to any wild or extravagant 
‘eouduct, which seems as absurd as the antics of a monkey 
‘frantically endeavouring to get the belachan off his paws. 


79. Seporti burong gagak pulang ka benwa, 
As the crow returns to his country. 


To go back as one came, no richer no poorer. When the 
immigrate, as" the Malays say they do, they fly back as 
ey caine (iam pergi iam, balif), taking nothing from the 

* countty where they have sojourned x0 long. 


80. | Seporti anjing kapala busok. 


Like a dog with a sore head. 


A contemptuous expression applied to an outcast without 
friends, shelter, food or money. 


81. Seperti gergaji dua mata. 

Like a saw with a double edge. 

Which cuts both ways (tarik makan sorong makan,). a8 ib is 
drawn up or down. See No. 76. 

82, Seperti yu hiya-hiya. 

Like the shark (of the kind called hiya-kiya.) 


{A person with a charictet ‘for’ spongiiig’ shamelessly on 
his neighbours, mie = 
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83, Seperli ular kona palu. 
Like a snake which has received a blow. 


Used in speaking of a lazy, dilatory person. ‘The Malays 
‘compare the slow, listless motions of a man who unwillingly 
gets up to perform some duty on which he is sent, to the 
conitortions of a wounded snake, ‘The verb menggliat signifies 
to wnithe as a wounded reptile, or to turn and twist as a 
man yawning and stretching. 


‘The Perak version of the proverb is *Nggliong bayet ular 
i publ.” 


*Nygliong—=menggliong=menggliat, 





84, Seporti tubwin di dalam tukil. 
Like a swarm of bees. 
‘The mumbling or muttering of a person who speaks in- 


coherently is here compared with the buzzing of bees in a 
cluster. 


85. Siapu makan chabie iyuluk berasa pedas. 
‘He who eats chilies will burn his mouth. 


Everyone must be ready to bear the consequences of his 
own act. 


86, Sebub mutut budan binasa, 
It is by the mouth that the body is ruined. 


A single word at a critical time may make or may a man's 
fortune, 


Su'patal chakap terhutang, su’patah chakap me-lepas-kun 
Jnutang. 


87, Sudah ludah lalw di jilat. 
Licked up after having been ejected from the mouth. 


_Said of a donor, who repents of his generosity and asks for 
his gift back again; or of a Mobamedan husband who after 
divorcing his wife would like to take her back, 


Me 
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88. Seperti peniajap berpaling handak ilir.” 
Like n boat starting down-stream and turning (as it leaves 
the bank.) 


‘A Malay beauty dressed and decked out on the occasion of 
a festival is compared to a bont equipped for a voyage, at the 
moment when she heads round to the current. 


89, Seperti isi dengan kukw. 
Like the quick and the nail. 


A figure to express the closest degree of friendship. As 
inseparable as the nail (of a man’s finger) and the flesh 
underneath it. 


90. Sa’manis-manis qula ada pasir didalamnia, dan sa’- 
pahit pakit mambu ada Hlatnia menjadi ubat. 

However sweet sugar may be, there is always some sand in 
it, and however bitter the mambu may be, its astringent 
qhalities are useful in medicine, 


Nothing is altogether good or bad, The leaves of the 
mambu axe a native remedy in cases of small-pox. A bunch 
of them is tied over the door of the house where the sick 
person lies. When the disease is in its last stage, the leaves 
are bruised on a stone with rice, and the paste so procured is 
applied to the surface of the skin to allay irritation, 


91. Seperté belut pulang ka Lumpur. 

Like the eel which goes back to the mud, 

The return of Speen to his own country or house after 
having been abroad to seek his fortune, ‘The next proverb 
has a similar meaning. 

92. Soperti than pulang ka lubok. 

Like the fish which returns to the pool. 


98, Seperti tetegok di rumah tinggal. 
Like the night-jar at a deserted house. 


‘The tegok: or tetegok is a bird, common in the Malay Penin- 
sula, whose habits are nocturnal and solitary. Tt has a 
peculiar, liquid, monotonous call, ‘The phrase is used to 
signify the solitude and loneliness of astranger (orang dagang) 
ina Malay kampong, 
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94, Somut ai pijak ta’mati, gajah harung berkalapangan, 

Without killing the ants on which he trends, the elephant 
passes by making a wide passage through the jungle, 

Said of a’person who is particular in his conduct regarding 
certain observances, ignoring the fact that his open breach 
of others is patent to everyone, 


95. Soperti anak ayam hahilangan dunia, 
“Like a chicken which has lost its mother.” 


Desoription of a state of mental confusion and anxiety, 


96. Sedap dahulu sakit emdian, 
“Pleasant at first but followed by pain.” 


Indulgence in. vicious pleasure results in grief and sorrow 
in the end, “asugarcano is sweet,” say the Malays, “as 
ong as the stem lasts, but when you get to the top {puchuk) 
you will find it insipid!” . 


97. Seporti rusa kena tambat. * 
Like a deer tethered to a post. 


Stupid and helpless. A domestic animal under the same 
circumstances would be quite at home, but the deer tied up 
is out of its element. 


98. Seperté anjing beruleh bangkei. 
Like a dog which has found a dead animal.’ 


Applied to persons who want to keep for themselves some- 
thing which has fallen in their way, and who gradge others a 
share, (as dogs grow] and snap at each other over & carcase.) 

99 Seperti gajah masok kampong: 

Like an elephant’s incursion into a village, 

Refers to the damage done to the crops and gardens of 
villagers by the artival of a troop of persons, e. g. the fol- 
lowers of some raja on his travels, Everything eatable is 
cartied off, and the peasant compares the raid to the havoc 
caused by wild elephants, 


100, Seperti ponyapu di skat benang sutra, 
Like a broom bound with silk thread. 
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A. contemptuous expression for a common person dressed 
more finely than becomes his position. The broom is the 
most base of all domestic utensils among Malays, and this 
adds bitterness to the comparison, 


101. Seperti lemuhut di tept gantang. 
Like the rice-dust (broken grains of rice) on the sides of 
the measure. 


Something of which the presence or absence is equally 
inappreciable, musok pun ta’penoh, terbit yun ta’luah. The 
fifth wheel to the conch, 


102. Seperti sayur dengan rambut. 
Like vegetables (compared) with hair. 


‘The difference between an undertaking which promises 
a reasonable prospect of support and one which does not. 


108. Sayanghan kuin buangkan bajr. 
Ont of concern for the Sarong, to throw away the jacket. 


A second line, which is sometimes added, 


Sayanghan luin buangkan alec. 


(if you are fond of another, east me off,) explains the 
application, 


‘The proverb refers to the dilemma in which a Malay hus- 
band is placed, when he proposes to tnke a. second wife, and 
finds that each Indy wishes to be the sole object of his affee- 
tions. 


104, Supuloh jong miasok: pun anjing ber-chawat ekor juga. 


Ten junks may come in, but the dogs still tuck their tails 
between their legs. 


Ruler may sneceed ruler, or other important changes in 
fhe goverment of euumtsy may. take pee, but the con- 
dition of the lower classes will remain the same. 


‘This proverb is to be found in Klinkert’s collection and in 
Favre's dictionary, but the former gives no explanation and 
that given by Favre is hardly satisfactory. Tt is best exem- 
plified by another Malay saying, * Sina jadi raja pun tan- 
gan atu ka dali juga,” 
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“Whoever may be raja my hand goes up.to my frehend 
all the same (in allusion to the mode of saluting).”” 

«The arrival of ten junks even,” here used metaphorically 
for any important or astonishing event, is rather a charac- 
teristic figure ; in Malay villages on the coasts of the Penin- 
snla there are few events in the quiet lives of the people 
80 important as the arrival of the periodical trading boats. 

105, Sudah ter-lalw hitir malam apa handak dikatakan 
yagi. 

(‘The prahu) has gone too far down-stream in the night 
what more is to be said ? 

To have overshot the mark or to have done more than was 
intended and to repent when too Inte. 

Tn travelling in boats on the rapid rivers of the Peninsula, 
if the polers, on the way upstream, go past their destination 
in the darkness, it matters very little, because the boat can 
come down again with the stream; but it is otherwise if the 
mistake is made when descending a river, and to go back 
involves a Inborious journey against the current. 

106, Seeat di lnyjung jalan balil: kapanghal jalan, 

Ié you miss your way go back to the beginning of the road. 

If '® thing is not likely to sueceed it is best to commence 
de nove. 

107. Siri nask junjomg pata. 

As the sirih vine is growing up the prop breaks, 

Said of the ruin or misfortune which befalls a family, 
when its support is suddenly removed by death or otherwise, 

108. Soperti janda bulum berlaki. 

Like a widow who has not been married. 


109. Seperti gadis sudah berlaki. 
Like a maiden who has been married. 


Compare the following lines from a Malay poem, of which 
it is enough to explain that earrings subang are among the 
‘Malays the token of virginity — 

Sungguh bersubang tidak berdarah 

Bagei mumbang di tebuk tupet. 
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110. Sudah ter-kachak-kan benang arang hitamlah tapak. 

‘After having trodden on a chareoal line, the soles of the 
feet are of course black. 

Said of a person who wilfully breaks a well known regu- 
lation and whose guilt is therefore clear, 


‘The chareoal thread mentioned is the black line used by 
caxpenters in marking timber for sawing. 


ILL. Sesak ber-undor-undor lari ta’malu menghambat ta 
lugu. 

To retreat when hard-pressed, not ashamed to fly and not 
satisfied when pursuing. 


A maxim illustrating Malay tacties in war or piracy. 
Malay warfare is generally a series of desultory attacks and 
retreats. Confronted by a superior force the attacking party 
does not disdain a retrogae movement, and when it 18 his 
turn to pursue he does not follow up his advantage. : 
112. Seperti kumbung putus tali. 

Like a cockchafer whose string has broken, 


Said of a person who has recovered his freedom, 


Kumbang is the carpenter-bee, which Malay children spin, 
by means of a tread (tied to one of the insect’s legs). to 
amuse themselves with the buzzing sound which it makes, 


113. Seperti bujult lepas deri bud, 


Like a fish (of the kind called Byjut) which has eseaped 
from the trap, 


This proverb has much the same meaning as the last. 


Bujuk, is a fresh water fish found in muddy places. Bub, 
is a fish-trap made of split bamboo tied with rattan. It 
has a circular opening which narrows as the end of the pas- 
sage is reached, and is constructed on the same prineipte as 
the _eel-pot or lobster-pot. One of the highest mountains 
in Perak is called Bub. It is supposed to be the fish-trap 
of w mythological personage named Suxg Katembai, and the 
rocks int the bed of the Perak river ut Pachat are pointed out 
as his Savar, (stakes which are put down to obstruct a stream 
and thus to force the fish to take the opening which leads 
to the trap.) 
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11d, Seperti ayam huwis pagi maken pagi Tunis petang 
‘makan petang. 

Like a hen, what it scratches up in the morning it eats 
in the morning, and what it scratches up in the evening it 
eats in the evening. 

A Malay peasant will nse this phrase in speaking of his own 
means of livelihood, if he wants to explain that he makes 
just enough by his daily Inbonr to support himself rom day 
to day. 


“To live from hand to mouth.” 


115. Pagar makan padi, telunjuk merusuk mata, 
‘The fence eats the corn, the forefinger pierces the eye. 


Hlinkert’s version gives “menyucliuk” instead of merusul: 
but this latter word is in use in Perak and seems to mean 
the same as igi, (to poke with the finger.) and to be lest 
strong than merunjang which means “to thrast upwards,” 
tus with a spear. 





‘The saying is sometimes quoted in a rhythmical form, 


Takur minyak: sapi 
Di buboh didawah geta 
Pagar makan padi 
Teluyjut: merusuk mata, 
A measure of ghi put underneath the sleeping platform; 
the fence devows the rice; the finger thrusts wt the eye. 


The meaning is, to suffer injury at the hands of a person 
from whom protection was nattrally to be expected. If the 
nieasure of gi disoppears, the owner of the house must 
blame the members of his own family, whose conduct in 
taking it is as umatural as that of the hedge in the proverb, 
whiel eats up what it was put to protect, or of a man’s finger, 
which injargs instead of” guarding ‘ie eye. " uvre quotes 
Hang Taak as the work from which he took this proverb, 





116, Pelahor habis Palembang teeial, i 
The supplies were exhausted but Palembang did not fall. 4 


This refers to an uncient siege of the town of Palembang » § 
in Sumatra by the Dutch. According to Malay tradition 
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the troops of the Hollanders raised the siege after great 

expense had been incurred in the expedition. The failure 

of this particular enterprise has ever since been quoted in 
y failures in general, 





117, Pelakat api diatas bumbung. 
‘To light a fire on the roof. 


To destroy a thing on purpose, pretending alll the time to 
be of use, 


It is a common thing to light a fire on the ground in front 
ofa Malay house to Keep away mosquitoes. The proverb 
supposes the eage of a man profesing 0 light suck a fre, but 
really setting fire to the house, 


118. Peti yang berisi mas perak itu tiada di-l 
orang. 

People do not pour out the contents of the box in which 
they keep their gold and silver. 





Hik-kan 


Men do not give away their best for nothing, whether, 
literally, their most valuable possessions, or figuratively, 
their wisdom, experience, discoveries, ete, 

119. Putue benang dapat di ubong, 

Patah arang sudah sakati. 


‘The thread severed may be joined again ; 
If a piece of charcoal be broken, it is all over. 
Near relations or intimate friends do not quarrel irrecon- 


cileably, but between strangers or mere acquaintances a col- 
lision may end fatally. 


120, Pipit tuli makan ber hujan, 
Ta halau padi habis 
Handak halaw kain basah. 


‘The deaf pipit is feeding in the rain, 
If it is not driven away the padi will all be finished, 
‘To drive it away one must wet one’s clothes. 


Said of a person in a dilemma; each course open to him 
presents difficulties, 
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‘There are two kinds of pipit, small birds which infest the 

i fields when the grain is ripening. ‘The pipié tuli will 

Pett amore when, shoutel at, tangh i will tae to fight if 
an arm is waved or other gesticulations made. The other 
Kind pipit uban, o cheah, uban, so called from its white head, 
is more easily frightened away. 

121, Pepat di ar ranchong didalam, 

Flat outside aud sharp within, 

Said of a person whose professions are fair but whose fecl- 
ings are hostile. 

122, Pachat handak: menjadi wlar. 

The leech wants to become a snake, 


Said in ridicule of unreasonable aspirations. 


198, Puchuk di chita wlam akan datang. 
To be wishing for young shoots just ns the fruit arrives, 





‘To receive something much better than what one is wish- 
ing for or expecting. "Ulam is the word applied by Malays 
to the various kinds of fruit which they eat with sambal ; 
e.g. lam puteh macleng, wlam petai, lam jering, ee. When 
no fruit is to be obtained, puchut, the young shoots of various 
trees, are used instead, 





124, Padang praliw di lantan, 
Padang hati di filviran. 

‘The field for a ship is the ocean, 

‘The field of the heart’ is reflection, 


125. Kalau telan mah mati kalaw tudah bapa mati, —« 
Swallow it and your mother dies reject it and your 
father dies.” 


An awkward aiternative qnoted proverbially in any caso 
where choice has to be made between two courses each open 
to objection, Another yersion is, 

Handak: di telan termanghalan, handak: di tudah tiada kaluar. 





“Would you swallow it, it sticks in your throat; would 
you spit it cut, it will not go forth,” 
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126, Kachang lupakan hulit. 
“The bean forgets its pod.” 


Ingratitude, The successful adventurer declines to xe- 
member his humble origin. 


127, Kechil-kechil-luk anak, halun sudah Veour menjudé 
wnek, 
“While small, children; grown big, thorns.” 


Youth is the time for education; it is too late to com- 
mence tuition when the pupil is capable of resistance. 


(Jt is impossible to reproduce in n translation the play on 
the words anak and wuak.) 


128, Kalau tiada kulit berchereilah. tulang. 
“If it were not for the skin the bones would separate.” 





If there were not some important functionary to keep a 
Government or Society together it would full to pieces; if 
the father or mother dies the family is likely to be broken 
up. 5 

129. Kamana handal: pergi layang-layang itu tabi adadi 
tangan kita. 

“How can the kite get away while the cord is in our 
hands?” 


‘Tho sense is, there is no fear of a debtor absconding when 
his debt is secured by some substantial pledge or deposit in 
the hands of the creditor. The kite without a string is a 
very common figure among Malays when describing an un- 
cevlain condition, See Crawfurd, History Indian Archipelago, 
Vol. IL. p. 14. 


130, Kechil tangan nyiru salyo tadahkan. 
Tf my hands are too small I will hold out a tray.” 


Hxpression of the willingness of a poor man to take all. 
that he can get from the rich or greut. 


1BL. Kechil-bechil anak hariman. 
Though smull, a tiger-cub all the same.” 
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Even the young of a dangerous animal are not to be trifled 
with. ‘The Malay ryot must not imagine that he can take a 
liberty with a raja’s son because he happens to be a child, 


182. Kalaw sudah wntong sa’chupah tiada bulih jadi ea’ 
yantang. 

“If a chupah is gained, there is uo chance of its becoming 
1 gantang.” 

Said of one who is just able to support himself, whose 
daily earnings enable him to live but not to save. The 
chupah and the ganiang are measures corresponding roughly 
‘with the quart and gallon, 


188, Kona pukul di pantat gigi habis tanggal, 

“Struck on the back all its teeth drop out.” 

An expression used of a fruit-tree laden with fruit which 
falls off when the stem is shaken ? 

184, Kikir pari bebulang kring 

Bondam tujuh hari ta basah, 

“A skate-skin grater, a dry hide, 

Soaked for seven days is not moistened.” 

A phrase ‘used in speaking of any instance of excesiive 
avarice or parsimony; kikir means literally “a file” but also 
signifies “avarice.” ‘The proverb illustrates the grasping, 
hoarding qualities of a miser and the difficulty of getting 
anything out of him, 

135, Kilat didalam hilo, guruk mengandong Iujan. 


“Lightning lurks within brightness, thunder is big with 
rain.” 








Some hidden purpose may be concealed under a man's 
ordinary conduct or demeanour, justas a dangerous flash may 
be unsuspected amid the general brilliancy of a summer's 
day, and the first growl of thunder gives notice of an ap- 
proaching storm though no rain has fallen, 


186. . Kundur: tiada melata pergi, labu tiada melata mavi, 


“If the gourd-plant does not ereep forward, the pumpkin- 
rine will not creep to meet it,” 
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Advances must be made by both sides if two parties 
axe to meet exch other half-way. Mutual concessions are 
likely to bring about an understanding, 


137. Kandwr berleting-leting tegang ber.jala;jala. 

“The loose vibrates with a twang, the tight hangs loose 
like a fringe.” 

(“Black is white and white is black.”) 

An ironical expression, common in Perk, illustrative of 
the habitual falsehood and untrustworthy character of the 
Malays of that state, Thore is another suying of the same 
kkind, with much the same meaning. 


«Ampat gasal lima genap.” “Four is odd and five is 
even.” 


« Ber-leting-leting” signifies to make a twanging sound 
like that produced by the vibration of a taut string. Ihave 
not succeeded in finding the word in any dictionary. 


138. Kus hring seperti bayang 
‘Siapa pun tiada menarol sayang. 


“Thin and dry as a shadow, 
‘There is no one to care about him.” 


A rhyme used by children making fun of a companion 
who has the misfortune to be thin, 


139. Kulai-balai bagei sendok: di dukong. 


« Swinging about carelessly, like a ladle carried in a bun 
ae.” 


“Said in ridicule of the gait affected by “fast” Malays, 
male and female, a swaying movement of the body from the 
hips while walking. 


Kulai-balai like a common word hulai balai (neglectful, 
careless, Crawfurd), is one of those untranslatable compound 
words the sound of which is intended to assist the meaning, 
like the similar English word “hurly-burly,” or the Hindus- 
tani word ulta-pulta (topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy.) 






Dukong, according to Marsilen, means to carry on the back 
ox under the arm. Crawfurd translates it “to carry on the 
hip;” Favre, “on the back or hip.” In this proverb di- 
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dukong, no doubt, means “carried in a bundle on the back.” 
Malays moving from one place to another usually carry their 
cooking utensils anda few days provisions on their backs. 
The load is bundled up in a sarong or other cloth, one end 
of which is brought over one shoulder, and the other end 
under the other arm, both ends being tied together across the 
chest. A native spoon for culinary purposes, (a wooden 
handle lashed with rattan to a cocomut shell), is an awk- 
ward article to carry in such a bundle. It sticks out incon- 
yeniently and sways about with the motion of the bearer. 


140, Kalis baget ayer dé dawn Madi. 
“Rolling off, like water on a Caladium leaf.” 
‘A simile used in speaking of one who will pay no attention 


to advice. Good counsel has as little effect on him as water 
on a kladi leaf, “runs off like water off a duck’s back.” * 


Klinkert’ (and Favre following him) gives kalis (pecled, 
pared,) the secondary meaning to be ‘unwilling to listen to 
remonstrance.” They do uot seem to have known. this 
proverb, though it seems to explain satisfactorily the secon- 
dary meaning of the word. 

141. Kamudi deri halwwan, 

«Steered from the bow.” 

‘An expression used of a home in which the wife rules 
and where the husband is “henpecked.” 

U2, Kuil sabuntoh umpannia swekor, 

Suhari putus sa’hari berhanyut. 
«A single hook and one piece of bait. 
Once broken off you may drift for a day.” 





Don't rum the risk of having your business stopped by 
failing to provide the apparatus in’suflicient quantity. 

UB, Kate tidak dipegangnia janji tidak ditepatnia. 

©He neither holds to his word nor earsies out his pro- 
anise.” 

A general description of an untrustworthy person, 





Ud, Kreja raja itu junjong, kreje kite di kil 
“The raja’s business is borne on the head, our own inay 
(ut the sume time) be earvied under the umm,” 
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A common phrase in Malay States where the ryots are 
liable to forced labour at the order of the raja. It meaus 
“while obeying the royal commands let us also keep an eye 
on our own affuirs.”” 


145, Kasih-kan anak tangis-tangis-kan 
Kasih-ban dini tinggal-tinggal-kan, 

“To love cne’s children one must weep for them some- 

times; to love one's wife one must leave her now and then.” 


‘The second proposition in this sentence recalls the fact 
that with the Malays, who are Mohamedans, polygamy is 
an institution, 

140, Karam dilaut dulih ditimba karam dikati sudah sa- 
kali. 


. “The boat which is swamped at sea may be baled ont, but 
'a shipwreck of the affections is final.” 





AT. Kain sulei peminggang hubis 
“One cloth round the waist is all.” 


A figurative mode of expressing that a person is extremely 
poor. 

148. Kurbaw sa’hawan lal di kandang, manusia sa’orang 
tiada terkawal. 


“A whole herd of buffaloes may be shut up in a pen, but 
there is one being who is not to.be guarded.” 


A woman, of course, is meant, I think that the Abbe 
Furre has missed the point in translating this proverb, of 
which he gives n slightly different version : 





Kalew kurbau sa’huwan dapat dikueal-ban manusia sa’ 
orang tiada dapat di-malum-hun, 


‘The French translation runs, “it est plus facile de garder 
tune etuble pleine de bugles que de ramener un seul homme 
@ la raison,” but I should prefer to render it. “Though a 
herd of buifaloes may be guarded, 0 single human heing 
a woman) is not to be understood.” 


149. Gigi dengan lidah ada hala bergigit juga. 
“The teeth sometimes bite the tongue.” 


eat 
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‘The best of friends fall out sometimes. 


150, Getik-kan purw di bibir. 
“To be impatient with a sore on one’s lip.” 


‘To hate one’s own child because it is deformed or ugly, 
151. Gerniut-gernind baget kambing ber-ulat. 
As thick as maggots in a (dead) goat.” 


A simile to express the number and movement ‘of a crowd 
of persons e. g. an assemblage of persons in a Malay house, 


Gerniut is not be to be found in the dictionaries, but I 
believe it to signify the creeping motion of worms, ete. 


152. Gaya sahja rasania Wallah, 
“A project only ; the result God knoweth.”” 


“17 homme propose mais Dieu dispose.” 


« Man proposes, God disposes” is one of the proverbs men- 
tioned by Archbishop Trench (Proverbs and their lessons, 
p. 63) a8 probably common to every nation in Europe. Tt 
has probably found its way into Malay through the Arabs, 
Wallak means literally “By God” though I have translated 
it as if Walluhn alam bad been written, 

158, Gelagah borah rembuten jantan, 

Orang berbunga dia berbunga, 
Orang berbnah dia tidak. 

“Like a barren tree; others flower, be too puts forth 
flowers; others bear fruit, he does not.” 

Said of a pretentious or ostentations person, who wishes 
to imitate every one who has or does anything that he 
@inires. "He takes ix hand many projets but none of them 
reach completion. I have been unable to identify the plant 
here called “gelagak borah.” In Favre's dictionary gelegalk 
is explained to mean “a kind of reed (saccharwm spontaneum). 

154, Gajah late de beli kuvsa tidak: terbeli, 

“He could buy the elephant, but not the goad.” 

A taunt directed against a person who does not take any 
trouble about minor details when the main thing ia secured, 
¢. g. who, having a large house, neglects to provide a carpet 
or lamp. 
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155, Luka itu sumboh paruénia tinggal juga, 
“The wound is healed, but the scar of it remains.” 


A feud may seem to be forgotten but the sense of injury 
vemains and may take an active form at any time. 


156. Lombu tandok panjang, tiada menandok pun dikata 
orang juga iya menandok. 

“Cows have long horns and so, though they injure no one, 
people say they are vicious.” 


A man of a fosnily, tribe or race which bears a bad charac- 
ter may be an excellent person, but he will be distrusted all 
the same. 


“Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” 

157. Lepas deripnda mulot buaya, masok ka mulot hari- 
man, 
«To fall into the jaws of the tiger after escaping from the 
mouth of the alligator.” 


“Out of the frying pan into the fire.” 


158. Lagi tongkat lagi senjata, 
“Weapons to boot, besides staves.” 


To have every advantage e.g. to be good and wise and 
fortunate besides being rich. 


159, Lampaw serei masok gulei tentu. maung. 


«If there is too much lemon-grass in the curry, it is cer- 
tain to be nasty.” 


Said of an unsuitable match, . g. the marriage of an old 
mah with a young girl. Here one element, age preponderates, 
in the transaction, and the result is not likely to be satis- 
factory. 


160. Lagi lauk lagi nasi. 
“The more meat the more rice.” 


‘The more rajas the greater the number of followers, 
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Laut, is anything substantial eaten with vice, such ag meat, 
fish, vegetables, whether curried or not. 


161. Lenggok-lenggang bagei eliupak hanyut, 
“Rocking to and fro, like a floating cocoanut shell.” 


A simile used of a woman of openly wanton conduct. 


Longgang is the Malay equivalent for “swagger.” Seo 
No, 139. 





“Though it is alveady light be carries a torch.” 


Said of an upright judge, or other virtnous person, whose 
conduct will bear the closest serntiny. 


168. Langit runtoh bumé chayer. 
“Tf the sky falls the earth melts.” 


‘The downfall of an important personage involves the 
destruction of those immediately heneath and dependent on 
him, 





164, Lang punggok lang ber-ikan 
Bidor siang berjaga malam, 


«Tho tail-less kite that preys on fish sleeps all day aid is 
stir at night.” 


Said of a noted thief or other bad character. 


Lang punggok is probably some kind of owl, but Ihave not 
identified the species. 


165. Muka berpandang buat kadapatan, 


“To look on the face after having found out the cha~ 
rater.” 


Good manners do not permit Malays to betray open dis- 
tmst of one another and, while the rules of courtesy are 
observed, it is difficult to discover from a man’s demeanour 
what his professions may be worth. But’ fore-warned is 
fore-armed” and a Malay, who meets in_a bargain or in 
any domestic negotiation some-one regarding whose wn- 
friendly disposition he has received private information, goes 
to the interview prepared “to tugk on the face with a lnow- 
ledge of the character.” 

ANS 
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166. “Minyak dengan ayer adakah borchampur? 
Will oil mix with water” ? 


Distinctions in rank should be observed and upheld. 


167. Mati-mati berminyak biar léeluk. 
Ié you use oil let the hair be thoroughly greased.” 


Do a thing thoroughly whether it be a good or bad action, 
Similar proverbs are_given by Klinkert in his collection 5 
Mati-mati mandi biar basah; mati-mati berdawat biarlah hitam, 


The idea seems to be similar to that expressed by the 
familiar saying “One may as well be hanged for a sheep as 
for a lamb.” The Perak Maluys say Pala-pala aku 
handak mati biarlak aku mati ber-hapan chindei.” “ Suppos- 
ing that I must suffer deuth let it, at all events, be for a silk 
robe.” In other words, let me’ have the satisfuction of 
attaining notoriety by having killed yome important person- 
age aud let me not be slain as a punishinent for a vulgar or 
common offence, 


168. Malu berdayong praku hanyut. 

« (He is) ashamed to row, (60) the boat drifts.” 

‘The man who is-ashamed to put his own hand to his work 
will make nothing of it. 

169. Mati segun hidup tw’mahu. 

“Disinelined to die but get not willing to live.” 

Said of a person who is a burden on his family and is too 
lazy to do anything for his own support. 


Sometimes the phrase is inverted, Hidup segan mati 
tu’mau; but the meaning is much the same. 


170. Mahukak orang menghujankan garannyc. 

«Will a man put his salt out in the rain?” 

Will 4 man publish his own dishouons, or put himself to 
dl 


open shame and discredit by exposing the faults of his 
own household ? 
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171. Matahari itu bulihkah ditutop dengan nyira? 
“Can the sun be covered up with a winnowing sieve ” 


It is impossible to conceal what is patent to all. A great 
crime will almost certainly be “Hoeorere. 


Another version (given by Klinkert) has bangkei gajuh, 
the carcase of an elephant, instead of mata hari, the san. 


172, Melepaskan anjing tersepit. 
«To extricate a dog caught (in a hedge,)” 


To mect with an ill retum for doing an act of kindness, 
the chances bring, thet the dog will bite its resouer. 


178. Merdjuk ayer di ruwang. 
“To be out of temper with water in the hold.” To sulk 
and do nothing when the boat has sprang a leak. 


‘The ryot cannot: afford to shew temper with his chief, on 
whom he depends for support. His means of livelihood 
disappear if he does. , 


174, Minum ayer se’rasa duri, 
Makan sw’rasa tilin, 
Tidor ta’léna, mandi ta’basah, 


«To taste thorns in water, 
To taste wax in food, 
To take rest without sleep and to bathe without being 
wetted.” 


Describes the restless and uneasy condition of a man 
whose mind is preoceupied with some plan or project which 
he does not see how to put into execution, ‘The first line 
will be found in Klinkert’s collection and in Favre's dic- 
tionary, sub voce “minum,” but the meaning there given is 
hardly satisfactory. 

175. Musang terjun lantei terjonghat. 

“When the wild eat jumps down the flooring laths (split 
bamboo) stick up.” 


The evil reputation of a criminal will cling about the 
scene of his misdeeds long after he has disappeared. 
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176. Mongwak-mengwak bagei hidong qujah. 
« Bellowing as if he had the snout of an clephant.” 


An uncomplimentary simile used regarding a person who 
breathes loud. 


177. Menguap bagei orang ombak. — 
* Gasping like a man at the point of death.” 


A Perak phrase used of a person to whom every movement 
seems to be an exertion. 


178. Masam bagei mikah ta’suka, 
“As cross as an unwilling bride.” 


179. Melabuh-labuh bagei buntal di-tiup. 
“Swelling and swelling, like the buntal fish blown out.” 


180. Menchonga rupa kerban jantun kemdiun, 
“Staring right and left like a buffalo bull which walks 
last of the herd.” 


Said of aman in attendance upon Mobamedan women 
when they walk abroad, 

181. Mengleting-leting bagei chaching kupanasan, — * 

Turning round and round, like a worm in the heat ( of 
‘the sun).” 


Said of a person wandering about in an undefined and 
purposeless inanner. Favre has (su) voce “‘chaching”) “Seperti 
chaching kena ayer panas,” like a worm touched by hot water, 
which he explains to mean a person writting under misfor- 
tune. Mengleting (Perak) me-lenting, wriggling about, 


182, Meriap-riap seperti kungkong di lak jamban. 
«Flourishing like the angkoug beside a cess-pool.” 


Said disparagingly of a persou who seems to be doing well 
in the world, “Il! weeds grow apace.” 


Kangkong, (nom Pune plante potagire, convoloulus raptanss 
Favre,) is a very common and rather despised vegetuble 
which grows freely without cultivation, 
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Biap, joyous, mirthful, means also luxuriant as applied to 
vogetation. 

188. Minum chuka pagi hari. 

“To drink vinegar in the morning.” 

Something that “goes against the grain” « g. polygamy, 
from the point of view of the wives, Malay women axe 
extremely jealous, and one of several wives of one husband 
(perampuan bermadu) will describe er lot by this phrase, 
minum chuka, ete.” 

184, Mengalis kain payah juga ka-cherokes 

Mongalis chakap dimata-mata sahja. 

“To change garment ther is the trouble of going into 
a comes, but to change words (broak promises) is the sim- 
plest thing in the world.” 

185, Meniaga buluh hasap. 

Hujung hilang pangkal lesap. 








“ff you trade in the rough bamboo, you lose the top and 
the bottom disappears.” 

To lose one’s capital besides forfeiting all the anticipated 
profit, by a foolish investment, 

Buluh kasap is a kind of bamboo, (also called buluh telor 
and buluk telung), which is of no use for building purposes, 
the wood being extremely thin and the bore large. The 
Rawah Malaya boil pulut rico in lengths of it to give to their 
friends on feast days, and the custom prevails also in some 
parts of Perak. 

Goldsmith’s “gross of green spectacles” is just the kind 
of transaction to which this proverb would apply. 

186, Menahan jerut ditempat genting. 

“To act a snare in a narrow place.” 


To take advantage of another's difficulties, «. 9. to pur- 
chase (property for a quarter of its value) from aanan in 
Aistressed cirdumstances, (by tempting him with ready 
money.) 

187. Menulong kerbau ditangkap hariman, 

To go to the rescue of a buffalo which has been seized: 
by a tiger.” 
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‘To make professions of assistance, but really to take ad- 
ventage of the misfortunes of the person in want of it. 
Malays who follow up a tiger which has carried off a 
buffalo, cut the throat of the Intter, if it is still alive, in 
order to be able to ent the meat, 
188. Manis muluinia berchakap, 
Seperti santan manisan, didalamniya pahit bagei ham- 
pelt, 
“The mouth speaks sweet things, like sweetments made 
* with cocoanut, but inside there is bitterness as of gall.” 
Hypocrisy. “Lingua susurronis est pejor felle draconis.” 


189, Mombuat bait tiada dips, 
Membuat jahat tiada dikeji. 
“TE he does well no one praises him, 
If-he does wrong no one despises him.” 

Said of the condition of a slave in the household of a 
Malay raja or chief. 

190. Menyaladang bagei panas dipadang. 

“Stretching away like a plain lit up by the sun.” 

An illustration of the even justice which should be the 
mensure of a man’s dealings with his neighbour. To run 
over your neighbour's rice field and to pick your way over 
your dwn {say the Perak Malays) is like the uiequal light in 
a thicket, not like the broad blaze of sunlight in the plain, 

(Gadang orang berlari-lari, ladang kita ber-janghei-jangkoi.) 

Not a bad illustration of the Christian maxim “Do as you 
would be done by.” 

191, Nafow-nafsi Raja dimats Sultan dihati, 

The desires ure a raja in tho cyes und a Sultan in the 


Compare No. 10, “ Ikut hati mati, ihut rasa binassa.”” 








192, Handak masak lungeong hungua, : 
«Intending to cook food, to go and burn it.” 


‘To spoil any undortaking by excessive zeal, 
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198, Hujan jutoh kapasir, 

“Rain thot falls on the sand.” 

Clean thrown. away, like favours bestowed on a man who 
shows no appreciation of them, 

104, Harap hati landak memeluk gunong, apa daya? tangan 
ta? sampoi. 

‘The desire of the hear may be to grasp a mountain, but 
what is the use? the arm will not reach round it.” 

Said of a person desirous of marrying above his or her 
station. 

195, Hangus tinda berapi, haram tiada berayer. 

“Burnt without fire, foundered without water.” 


‘A catastrophe, the cause of which is not apparent and for 
which it is dificult to impute blame to any one. 


196. Handuk sombong berbini baniak, handak megah berla- 
wan lebih. 


“To shew arrogance mamy a mumber of wives, to attain 
celebrity be forward in fighting.” 


A maxim of Malay chiefs, 


197." Hati gajah sama dilapah. 
Hati kuman sama dichechap. 


«Together we have sliced the heart of the elephant, 
‘Together we have dipped the heart of the mite.” 
‘To share good and evil fortune, plenty and want, together’ 


Said of tried friends and comrades. 


Ohichap or chechap is to dip e. 9. food into or samee, 
bread into sugar, Iulem into sembdl, ete, ete. 


Another common proverb conveying a similar idea, namely 
the readiness of sworn comrades to face together whatever 
may befal them, is “Changhat sama didaki, turah sama ditu- 
rwi.” “Together we climb the hill, together we descend 
into the valley, 





A MALAY NAUTCH, o 
ny 
Prank A. Swerrennan, 
Read at a Meeting of the Society held on th 





bth August 1878. 


It was in the early part of 1875 that, being sent on a Mis 
sion to the Bandahara of Pahang, I witnessed, what I have 
never seen elsewhere in the Malay Peninsula or the Straits 
Settlements, a Malay Nantch, 


Thave of course, like most other people here T suppose, 
repeatedly witnessed Malays dancing and singing during the 
Muharam, especially in Penang; Chave several times alsc 
been present at a Malay “ Mayung,” a kind of theatrical per- 
formance, with some daneing and much so-called singing :— 
the performers, as arule, being a travelling company of three 
or four men and perhaps one woman, who make their living 
by their performances, and play either at the invitation of 
a Raja in his own house, or before the public on a stage 
erected in the middle of the Street. 





Had the performance T now describe nearly resembled any 
of those commonly seen here, orin the Peninsula, there 
could be little interest in this description, but in the belief 
that the sight as I saw it isa rare one, seldom witnessed by 
Europeans, and so far undescribed, I have ventured to offer 
it, as it may, to some, be interesting. 


‘The journey to Pahang and what oceurred there I shall 
not speak of, for they have no bearing on the nautch. Tt 
will be sufficient to say that this was not my first visit to 
that state, that the Bandahara Ahmed and his chiefs were 
well known to me, and that whilst awaiting the Bandahara’s 
decision in an important matter, for which I had alrendy 
been delayed several days, we (for I had a companion) were 
invited to attend a Nautch at the Bandahara’s Bal 
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‘The invitation came at 2 a, m., and,we at onee responded 
to it. 

Our temporary lodging had been the upper story of the 
Captain China's house, a not-too clean loft, gained by means 
of an almost perpendicnlar ladder, and furnished for the most 
part with the accessories of Chinese Provessions, and a plen- 
tiful supply of mnsquitoes. 

Tt was not therefore matter of regret to leave this, even 
at 2 a.m. for the Bandahara’s Balei, a spacious Hall, the 
Entrance side of which was open and spproached by steps,” 
whilst the opposite side led through one small door into the 
¢penetralia’ of the Bandahara’s private dwelling, 


‘The nautch had been going on since 10 p.m. ‘There were 
assembled about 200 spectators, all or nearly all of them 
mien,—squatting on the floor, on a higher or lower level ac- 
cording totheir rank. We were accommodated with chairs 
and there was one also placed for the Bandahara, 


* 

‘When we entered, we saw seated on'a large carpet in the 
iniddle of the Hall, four girls, two of them about 18 and 
two about 11 years old, all benutifully dressed in silk and 
cloth of gold. 

On their heads they each wore a large and enrions but very 
pretty ornament, mide prineipally of gold—a sort of square 
flower garden where all the flowers were gold, but of delicate 
workmanship, trembling and glittering with every movement 
of the wearer. 

‘Their huir, cut in a perfect oval round their foreheads, was 
very becomingly dressed behind, the head dress being’ tied 
on With silver and golden cords. 











‘The bodies of their dresses were made of tight fitting silk, 
the neck, bosom and arms bare, whilst a white band round the 
neck came down in front in the form of aw V joining the body 

_ of the dress in the centre, and there fastened by a golden. 
flower. 

Ronnd their waists they had belts, fastened with yery large 
and curiously worked “pinding” or buckles, so large that 
they reached quite across the waist. The dress was a skirt , 
of cloth of gold, (not at all like the Surong) reaching to the 
ancles, and the dancers wore also uw scart of the suine ma- 
terial fastened in its centre to the waist buckle, and hanging 
down on each side to the hem of the skirts, 
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‘All four dancers were dressed alike, except that in the 
‘elder girls, the body of the dress, tight fitting and shewin, 
the figure to the greatest advantage, was white, with a clot 
of gold handkerchief tied round it tmder the arms and fas- 
tened in front, whilst in the case of the two younger, the 
body was of the same stuff as the rest of the dress. Their 
feet of course were bare. 


‘We had ample time to minutely observe these particulars 
before the dance commenced, for when we came into the Hall 
the four girls were sitting down in the usual Eustern fashion, 
on the carpet, bending forward, their elbows resting on 
their thighs, and hiding the sides of their fuces which were 
towards the audience with fans, made I think of crimson 
and gilt paper which sparkled in the light. 


Ou their ams they wore numbers of gold bangles and 
their fingers were covered with diamond rings. Tn their 
ears also they Ind fastened the small but pretty diamond 
buttons so mineh attfeeted by Malays, and indeed now, by 
Western hulies. 








On our entrance the Bund struck ap, and our especial 
attention was called to the orchestra as the instruments 
were Juvanese and seldom seen iu the Malay Peninsula, 


‘There were two chief performers. one playing on a sort of 
wooden pimo—the wooden keys being the only resemblance, 
for with them the machinery of the instrament began and 
ended—knocking the notes with pieces of stick which he held 
in each hand—The other, with similar pieves of wood, played’ 
on inverted bowls of metal. 





Both these performers seemed to have sulficiently hard 
work, but they pliyed with the greatest spirit from 10 p.m. 
till 5a, m. 





The other members of the Band consisted of. a very stnall 
boy who played, with a very huge and thick stiek.on al gigan- 
tid gong —a very old women who beat a drum with two sticks, 
and several other boys who played on instraments like trian- 
gles. 











All these performers, we were told with much solemnity, 
were artists of the first order, masters und aiistress in their 
qzuft, and I think they proved the justice of the praise. 
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EES RT 


T said the Band stuck up as we entered and I have tried 
to describe the principal figures in the scene which greeted * 
us, and which impressed me, with much interest as asight 
to which I was unaccustomed. 





‘The Orchestra was on the left of the entrance, that is 
rather to tho side and rather in the back ground, and I was 
glad of it. ‘The position had evidently been chosen with due 
regard to the feelings of the audience. 


‘From the elaborate and vehement execution of the players, 
and the want of regular time in the music, I judged, and 
rightly, that we had entered as the ouverture began. Duxing 
it's performance, the dancers sat leaning forward and hiding 
their faces as Thave described, but when it concluded, and 
without any break, the musi changed into the regular time 
for dancing, the four girls dropped. their fang, raised their 
hands in the act of “Sambah” or homage, and then begun 
the nantch by swaying their bodies and, slowly waving their 
arms and hands in the most graceful movements, making 
much and effective use all the while of the scarf hanging 
from their belts. 


Gradually raising themselves from a sitting to a kneeling 
posture, acting in perfect accord in every motion, then rising 
to their feet, they began wseries of figures hardly to be 
exceeded in grace und difficulty, considering that the move- 
auents axe essentially slow, the arms hands and body bei 
‘he deal performers Whilot the fost azo sonroely uotiond add 
for half the time net visible. 





‘They danced 5 or 6 dances, each Jasting quite half an hour, 
with materially different figures aud fime in the music. 
Al these dances I was told were symbolical, one, of agricul 
ture, with the tilling of the soil, the sewing of the seed, the 
reaping and wimnowing of the gran, might easily have been 
guessed from the daueers movements. But those of the 
audience whom 1 was uear enough to question were, Malay 
Tike, unable to give mee much information. Attendaars stood 
ox sat near the dancers and from time to time, as the girls 
tossed one thing on the floor, handed them another. Some- 
times it was a fan or a gluss they held, sometimes a flower'~ 
or small vessel, but ofteuer their huids were empty, as it is 
in the movement of the fingers that the chief art of Malay 
nuntches consists, 


‘The last dance, symbolical of war, was perhaps the best, 
the music being much faster almost inspiriting und the move~ 
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ments of the dancers more free and even abandoned. For 
*the latter half of the dance they each had a wand, to repre- 
sent a sword, bound with three rings of burnished gold 
which giltered in the light like precious stones, 


This nautch, which began soberly, like the others, grew to 
a Bacchante revel until the dancers were, or pretended .to 
be, possessed by the Spirit of Dancing “hantn menari” 
as they called it, and leaving the Hall for a moment to 
smear their fingers and faces with a fragrant oil, they re- 
turned, and the two eldest, striking at each other with their 
wands seemed inclined to turn the symbolical into a real. 
battle. They were however, after some trouble, caught by 
four or five Women, who felt what the maxie wands could be 
made to do, and carried forcibly out of the Hall. ‘The two 
younger girls, who looked us if they too would like to be 
possessed but did not know how to do it, were easily caught 
and removed. 











The Band, whose strains had been increasing in wildness 
and in time, ceased playing on the removal of the dancers, 
and the nuuteh was over. This was after 5 a.m. 


The Bandahara who had appeared about 4 a, m. told me 
that one of the girls, when she became “properly” possessed, 
ate nothing for mouths but flowers, a pretty and poetic 
conceit, 














In saying good bye we asked if we might, as I understood 
was customary, leave a present for the performers, who T 
should have mentioned were part of the Baudabara’s own 
household. 





He consented seemingly with pleasure, and we left him 
for our boat just us the day was beginning to break. 


By the time we bad got onr traps together the sun had 
risen und was driving the night fog from the numbers 
of lovely islands which stud the river near the town. 


We got into our boat, shoved off, and thoroughly tired lay 
down on the thwarts and in 10 minutes were fast usleep ; 
only waking when we xeached the “Pluto” at 7.15 a. m. 


“PIDGIN” ENGLISH. 
By N. B. Dawnys Pu. D. 
ety held on the 9th Dec. 1878. 





Read at « Meeting af the 8 


‘Most visitors to the Par Bust have heard of Pidgin English, 
though its use is principally confined to Hongkong and 
the “Treaty” or open ports of China, How and when it 
took its origin is an unsolved mystery. ‘The oldest living 
foreign resident i in China recollects it as the standard meaus 
of communication, uot merely between foreign masters and 
their domestic servants, but between the once fabulously rich 
amembers of the Congsee or “Thirteen Hongs,” who, upto 
1859. were alone permitted to transact business at Canton 
with outside barbarians.” But we fail to find any authentic 
record as to wheu it first assmmned the dignity of w language or 
‘when proficiency in its phraseology was an object of ambition 
to dapper young Chinese clerks to enable them to fill the 
posts of interpreters and squeeze-collectors. It appears to 
have been in common use when Dr. Morrison was achieving 
the herculean task of compiling the first Anglo-Chinese dic- 
tionary, some sixty or more years ago, aud was probably cur 
rent shortly ufter the Bust Thdin Company's factory was frst 
established at the City of Rams. I propose to occupy a 
few minutes of your time in briefly describing this latest 
addition to the philological family, and, it may be, to vindicate 
its claims to passing attention as illustrating under our own. 
eyes a process which many tongues now ranking as import 
ant must have jundergone in their earlier stages. There 
is a strong flavour of “Pidgin” in a good deal of the Law 
Latin and French of the 11th and 12th centuries. Pidgin 
English therefore. unconth as it is, aids us in recalling how 
Jangristic changes were brought about in our own and kindred 
languages. 

Speculation, however, as I have said, is woefully adrift in 
tracing its origin, and even its name has puzzled the brains 
of clever etymologists. ‘The most popular and probably the 
most correct devivation is from the word “business” which 
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on the lips of a Chinaman néterly ignorant of English 
does sound something like “pidgin,” But T must confess 
that this seems to me a rather far fetched origin though 
T cannot suggest anything better: nor, go far as Tam aware, 
can any one else. 


_As regards the formation of this queer dialect we find less 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion. 








Of the natural tendency of language to assimilate words 
from sources foreign to its own origin we have mmerous 
examples in everyday life. Hindostanee words have become 
® part and parcel of the English spoken in Great Britain, 
while numerous Spanish expressions are current in the United 
States. Spanish itself, again, has in Urnguay and Paragany 
admitted a large admixture of Guarani, and the conservative 
Chinese have with equal facility adopted many words from 
Manchu and Mongolian. Tn all these cases the intrading 
‘yocables have at_ first passed as “slang” until custom has 
stamped them with the mint-mark of respectability. No 
visible effect is produced upon the languages in question by 
the presence of these strangers, Yet dialects are to be found 
which, beginning under similar cireumstances, have so lost 
their original indentity in the process as to have become 
veritable philological “bastards.” Such are the lingua franca 
of the Mediterranean, and the gitano or gypsey language of 
that vast tribe, of Hindoo origin, which still exists in every Bu- 
ropean country, its members, like Ishinael of old, having “their 
hand against every man, and every man's hand against 
them.” The most recent of these bastard dialects, and 
necessarily less perfect in its individuality than those above- 
mentioned, is the Pidgin English under notice. which at 
the present day is spoken by some hundreds of thonsands of 
Chinese upon the seaboard of their empire, and even threat- 
ens to extend to the coasts of Japan. 














hore was also, singularly enough, a native Chinese dialect 
in process of formation, which was to the colloquial of the 
istrict in which it existed what “pidgin” is to pure English. 
One effect of the Taiping rebellion, which ewnsed an influx 
of natives from the districts of Central China to Shanghai, 
was to cause the formation of a fused dialect, consisting of 
words indifferently taken from those spoken at Shanghai, 
Canton, and Nauking. No great growth of this speech 
has been noticeable since the rebellion was crushed; but it 
bade fair at one time ‘to contribute another to the alrendy 
numerous varieties spoken in different parts of the empire. 
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Ib is not impossible that events will some day bring about 
this result, in which case it will probably attract considerable 
attention on the part of sinologues, as the tonal rules hither- 
to in force will be subjected to new and curious violations, 


Still, with all this granted, none of the dialects or langua- 
ges I have mentioned are precisely analogous to “pidgin 
English” which, broadly speaking, chiefly consists of the 
‘words of one language more or less mutilated, put together 
according to the idiom of another. Moreover there is, Ifancy, 
no reeord of any disleet Kowever nncouth having sprang 
up in somushroom-like yet complete amanner. A member of 
owt Couneil who very kindly took the trouble to send me 
some notes for this paper writes: “A great difficulty pre- 
“sents itself to my mind at once. How could a system of 
«speech have got itself established so soon as pidgin English 
‘must have done, under the common view of its origin ? 
“Internal evidence appears to mne to point to another souree 
“than ‘the first English factory at Canton and a necessity 
“not explainéd by the difficalties found by English in 
«speaking Chinese or by Chinese in speaking English;”, and 
he points out that there is no pidgin Portuguese at Macao 
‘where the same difficulties should have led to the same re- 
sults. T do not however nite agree with him, T should be 
inclined to say that the immense diffieulty experienced by 
average Europeans in becoming fluent in Chinese is quite 
sufficient to account for any alternative being gladly adopted : 
while as regards Portuguese, thought that spoken at Macao 
is not exactly “Pidgin” it is much deteriorated in Chinese 
mouths; moreover it is far easier for a Chinaman to learn 
than English, which is I imayine the most difficult of all Euro- 
pean languages for the Chinese to master. 





Let us turn to the principal rales which govern “pidgin 
English,” aud if possible, arrive at some conclusion as to its 
probable futare. | Altouzh only dating back to the early 

ys of the East Indix Company, a sufficient time “has 





elapsed since its ori mation within regular 
limits. Tuke, for instauce, to: begin with, the pronoun 
‘This occurs only in the forms my, ho, amd you, which do duty 
Doth as personals aud possessives “he” doing duty for ‘she 
and it. “We and “they” fire rendered by thisee man, that 
‘man, the context implyiug when they are nsed in a personal 
rather than a demonstrative sense. The sentence “I saw 
him” thus becomes “iny hove see he;” while “we went 
out” would be rendered “Allo thisee man go out.” There 
is not here any analogy between the Chinese forms (resem- 
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bling our own) and the rade substitutes adopted. All native 
dialects have I. he, we, you, and they, the possessives (in Man- 
darin) being regularly formed by the addition of ti, of: thus, 
‘wo, 1; wo ti, mine, ‘The article and conjunction are entirely 
Uispensed with in “pidgin” as they are colloquially in Chi- 
nese, the word “together” being used as a copulative only in 
extreme cases, Verbs are in “pidgin English” conjugated 
dy the use of such words as hab, by’me-by &c. Thus “I saw him” 
Decomes “my hab looksee he”; I shall get it” is “my by’me- 
by catchee he.” The infinitives of most words are inide to 
end in eo: likes, wantsee, walkee. The word belong or long 
also does duty as an auxiliary “I am a Chinaman” being 
“my bilong Chines.” ‘The subjunctive also is formed by ad- 
ding this word belong; “you should go” being expressed as 
“you bilong go.” “If go” is “sposee my go;” and be- 
yond this there are no means of expressing the other tenses 
exeept by clumsy combinations. “Tf [ had gone” is “sposee 
my have go.” “Bony, of course, stands for “it belongs to 
your business to.” 








‘The comparison of udjectives is effected by prefixing the 
words “more” and “too muchee,” though the ordinary com- 
parative form is often used in conjunction with the first- 
named: thus, good, more better (pronounced bettah), too 
mmuchee good; largee (also pronounced lalgee), more lurgee, 
too muchee big. The Chinese form is simple enough: “Tam 
better than he is” being “I, than he, good;” or, in the 
saperlative, “that is the best.” “that, than all, execeding 
good.” Pidgin English uses our own handy “yes” and “no” 
in place of the awkward “it is,” “it is not,” of Chinese. 
‘These examples show that, asregards grammatical structure, 
“pidgin” is in the main un imperfect adaptation of our own 
rules. But the general constraction of sentences is essenti- 
ally Chinese. “Go to the post-office and bring me a letter” 
would be rendered just as it would be translated in a native 
dialect: “You save’ that post-offieee ; yo lookwee huve gut one 
chit b'long my; sposee have got you make bling.” ‘The 
absence of a relative form necessitates the cutting up of all 
long phrases into short sentenees both in Chinese and pidgin 
English. 














Such being, in short, some of the snost important gram- 
matical peculiarities of ‘this dialect, let us turn to its pro 
munciation, There are certain sounds which the Chinaman 
has from custom an inherent difficulty in pronouncing. ‘Thus, 
he ¢annot sound the final ge of “large” except as a separate 
syllable, so he adds an ¢ and makes it largee. A similar dis- 
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ability exists to pronounce under certain circumstances, 
dependent on the initial sound following them, words ending 
int tk, th, my, n, 8, and v, which in like manner have e oF 
oadded to them; tnd k frequently take see, “want” be- 
coming “wantsee.” ‘There is iio apparent reason for this 
latter peculiarity, unless it may be referred to habit, arising 
from the constant recurrence of the é sound in all Chinese 
dialects. Custom gives the final ee to many words ending in 
Dand |, but they present no difficulty to the native speaker 

as pure finals, “The letter ris absolutely unpronounceuble 
either as initial or medial to the Southern Chinaman, and is 
avoided as a final when possible—in striking contradistine- 
tion to the mandarin-speaking portion of the empire. In 
Peking, almost every word is capable of: taking a final r 
sound by adding to or eliding its primitive terminal; thus, 
jen becomes jorh; nit, ntirh, ete. When prononneed. in the 
‘south the r closely resembles, the Hindoo letter r, which is 
between an r and a d. 











‘The results of these rules—if they can be so called—are * 
somewhat od, the more so as, in addition to disgnising the 
words, the native compilers of pidgin vocabularies often 
auake up the qnaintest combinations to express very simple 
worls, As specimens of merely adulterated English T may 
anention wilo for all, ehilo for child, fucey for face or character, 
Jnkae-lee for Eng Iunupateo for Compradore, and so on. 
But one becomes puoi af such renderings at piteltt-tu for 
brother fa-xei-nvew for husband or sha-nvan for servant. 
OF compound words Tmay quote bilfarhito and evw-ehilo for 
boy und givl: Allo plopw for quite right Joss pidyin man or 
Heaven pidgin min for missionary, amd looksee pidgin for 
ostentation or hypocrisy; while ‘anybody reputed to be 
cracked is deseribed as one who ab got water top side! 















It will be readily understood that. thus “*transmogrified,”” 
English as spoken by natives at the China ports becomes a 
jargon, rescued only from contempt by the fixed rules under 
Which it is constricted, and the illustration it affords of 
Chinese idioms. Many words in common use are of Portu- 
gnese or Malay origin, while a certain munber of pure Chi- 
nese phrases add to ity polyglot ehanucter. Some words, 
again, are neither English,” Chinese, nor anything else but 
~ pidgin,” and their derivation cannot be ascertained. Such 
are muskec, which signifies “never mind,” chin-chin, for 
“how do you do,” or * good bye.” “to compliment,” ete. 
This latter phrase is uot, as commonly supposed, Chinese. 
There is a phrase, Tving ‘Tsing, meaning “if you pleaes;” 
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but it is never used in the sense of the modern Chin-Chin, 
and the natives believe the lutter to be pure English. One 
of the most eurions “pidgin” words is sm exerescence pro- 
nounced ga-lah. Tt has no signification, and is simply added 
tow word or sentence to round it off. A Chinaman will thus 
say, Smy wantsce yo topside ga-lah” for “T shall be going 
upstairs ap town.” ‘The origin of this queer word is 
found in Chinese colloquial. Each dialect has certain “ empty 
sotnds,” as the syllables ave appropriately named, which are 
affixed to the ends of sentences to satisfy certain laws of 
rhythm, and the commonest of these is fo-lo or ho-la, which 
has easily changed into ga-lah. I must not omit to mention 
a word which is of constant use aud without which a China- 
man quite breaks down in the simplest phrases—the word 
piecey. This represents what is termed the * classifier” 
which in Chinese colloquial precedes most substantives and 
to which a close analogy is shewn by such words as orang, 
buch, diji &e. in Malay. “As Chinese however possesses some 
75 of these ‘useful worda there is no need t0 look beyond it 
ation of their pidwin equivalent. 














Althongh pidgin English seems, when first heard by an 
unacenstomed stranger, to be as difficult as a veritable for- 
eign language, its inverted construction and enrious mispro- 
munciation are very easily acquired, and it therefore continues 
in extensive use.” A colloquy committed to writing looks 
curious, Suppose, for instance, a foreigner to have called 
about some business on a native merchant: 

Chinaman, Ai yah! chin-chin ; how you do? 

Foreigner. Chin-chin ; amy piecee news have got ? 

Ch, No got news; thisee day b'long too muchee hot? 

For, Yes; too muchee hot ; you pidgin mumba one ? 

Ch. Pidgin no b'long good jus’ now; you got any pidgin 
for my ? 

For. My got litte smallo piece’ 
Jole (roll) “illite (silk.) 

Oh. Ah! iny got plenty. “What fashion coloh you wantsee? 
Allo fashion have got. ‘That Guvnoah mississee (Governors 
wife) any time come thisee shop makee buytce (always deals 
at this shop); ete., ete. 

Tt docs not appear that pidgin English will die out. 
Numbers of Chinese, indecd, thanks to emigration to the Uni- 
ted States, and the inercased facilities available in the British 








my wantsee buytee one 
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Government schcols at Hongkong, now learn to talk English 
with fluency and cérrectness; and the number of foreigners 
who acquire one or other of the Chinese dialects is increasing, 
the latest estimate, counting all nationalities, being some 
what over five hundred. But there is always a lange 
fluctuating population of foreign soldiers, sailors, and visitors, 
to whom the acquisition of Chinese would involve a toil quite 
disproportioned to its use. ‘To these a means of communica 
tion with the natives, based on a European vocabulary, is too 
serviceable to be dispensed with, and for them pidgin Eng- 
lish will hold its ground. So far from dying out, it seems 
rather probable that in the course of years it will dake rank 
as a dialect beside the lingua franca of the Mediteranean Sea, 
‘Those who are curious to see how pidgin English looks when 
rinted_may be referred to Mr. Leland’s little book of 
Biggin English Sing-Song in the Raffles Lib 
some of its phrases are rather far fetched it 
atolerably fair idea of this singular dialect, 
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ive any one 
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EXPRANATION.] 





Singapore, 8rd December. 1878. 
Sir, 

Twas requested when leaving England, by my friond Mr. P. 
Dunman, formerly Commissioner of Police, Straits Settlements, 
to take charge of the enclosed moxt interesting lelter from Sir 
Stamford Rules to Colonel Addenbrooke, dated Singapore the 
10th June 1879, and to offer it to the Ragles Museum here in the 
name of T. H. Scholefield Baq. of Bournemouth, Devonshire, to 
whom it belong 








T have no doubt you will consider the letter, contais ait 
does the views of the Founder of the Settlement Vat the time of his 
taking possession, of sufficient value and interest to provide for 
its saje-keoping in the Ragfles Museum 


Thane &e., 





(Signed) w. w. wrtans, 
‘The Chairman of 
The Committes of Management 
of the Rufiles Moseum. 





Singapore, 10th June, 1819. 
‘My dear Colonel, 

You will probably have to consult the Map in order 
to ascertain from what part of the world this letter is dated. 
Refer to the extremity of the Malay Peninsula where you 
wil observe. several small Islands forming the. Straits of 
Singapore. On one of these are the ruins of the ancient 
Capital of “Singapura,” or “City of the Lion” as it is called 
bythe Malays. ‘Here’ Ihave just planted the British Flag, 
and a more commanding and promising Station for the pro- 
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+ tection and improvement of all our interests in this quarter 
cannot well be conceived. Since my return to this Country 
may public attention has been chiefly directed to the proceed- 
ings of the Hollanders, who, not sutisfied with receiving from 
us the fertile and important Islands of Java and the Moluccas, 
have attempted to exercise a supremac the whole of Bor. 
neo aud Sumatra, and to exclude our nation from all inter- 
course with the other States of the Archipelago. They have 
been very particular in the means, and they seem to have consi- 
dered the degradation of the English charncter as necessary to 
their own Establishment. You may easily conceive how much 
annoyance this has given to me, and ‘prepered.as I was to 
remain a qniet spectator of all their actions, T have not 
found it possible io continue entirely neutral.” While they 
confined their proceedings to the Countries in which 
Buropean authority was established, we had no right to 
interfere: these we had hy Treaty agreed to trausfer tot them, 
and they were of course ut liberty to act in them as they 
thonght proper without reference to our interests; but they 
no sooner found themselves possessed of these than they 
conceived the idea of driving us from the Archipelago alto- 
gether, and when Tmade my re-appewrance in these Seas 
they had netually hardly left us an inch of ground to stand 
upon, yen our°right to the spot on which L write this, 
thongh yesterday Iderness and without inhabitant, is 
disputed; and, in return for our nuparallelled generosity, Wwe 
are left almost without a resting place in the Archipelago. 


But it is not ovr interests alone that have suffered by this 
amexpeeted return : those of Immunity and eivilization suffer 
more deeply. To comprehend the question justly you 
must consider that it has always been an object of the first 
importance to our India interests to preserve a free and 
uninterrupted commerce with these Iskinds as well on 
recount of this commerce itself, as the safety of our more 
extensive commerce with Chi which lies beyond them; and 
that for the last century, owing to the defécts and radical 
weakness of the Dutch, we have been able to effect this with- 
out serious molestation from them. The consequence of this 
constant and friendly intercourse has been the establishment 
of namerous independent States throughout the Archi- 
pelago. These have advanced considerably in civilization ; 
and_as their knowledge increased so did their wants ; and 
their advancement in civilization might be estimated in the 
ratio of their commerce. The latter is suddenly arrested by 
the withering grasp of the Hollander; the first article he 
insists upon is the exclusion of the English and the mono- 
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poly on account of his own Governnient of whatever may be 
the principal produce of the plaice; the private merchant is 
thrust out altogether; or condemned to put up with 
vexations and fnpositions but above all the unhealthy 
climate of Batavia: at which Port alone the Dutelr seem 
determined that all the trade of these Iskuncls shall centre, 
Surely after the imillions that have bee to this 
hateful and destructive poli ‘ 
common feeling for humanity. soine object in view beyond 
the cold calealutions of profit und loss.” Lact theu do what 
they please with Java and the Mohiecns, and these contain 
a population of at least five millions : but with the population 
of Borneo, Sumatra and the other Istands. whi 

equal in amount, they 
restrictive regulation. 
jects to what account the 
our allies, and the British chara: 
of the ruin they are working for them 
































hut let: them not involve 
in the general vortex 





T umst beg your pardon for troubling yuu with polities, 
Dut it is necessary T should give you some account of them 
plain the eiuse of my movements, which have been 
yarious and rapid. I had not been six weeks in Bencoolen 
defore it was necessary to penetrate into the interior of the 
Southern Districts of Sumatra, E had herdiy accomplished 
this when my attention was directed to the Central districts 
and the original seat of Malayan Empire®; on my retum 
from there I had to send a party across the Iskind from 
Beneoolen ; being the fixst attempt of the kind ever made by 
uropeans, and “finally I had to proceed to Bengul to report 
my proceedings and fo confer with the Gor 


















mor General 
as to what was best to be done to check the farther p 
of the Dutch. Here attention: 
the subject was fairly and deliberately considered, and to 
use the emphatie words of Lord Hastings * there x 

opinion as to the moral turpitude of the means employed 
by our rivals and their determination to degrute and inju 
the British, In this crisis it remained to be ot 

was best to be done in this country without exciting act 
hostilities; and what should be reconimended ty the authorities 
in. Europe. It was clear that the object of the Datch was 
not only to command for themselves all the trade of the 
Eastern’ Islunds, but to possess the power in the event of 
future war of preventing our regular intercourse with China, 







































TAenangkabau ; au interesting aosoant of thin vinit ia ty he fund in 
Crumfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary p. 278. 
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By possessing the only passes to this Bmpire, namely the 
Strats of Sunda and Malucom, they hed iti their power at 
all times to impede that trade; and of their disposition to 
exert. this power, even in time of peace, there was no doubt. 
Tt was therefore determined that we should lose no time in 
securing, if practicable, the command of one of these Straits; 
and the Straits of Malacca on account of their proximity to 
our other Settlements appeared the most eligible. 1 was 
acconlingly authorized to provide for the establishment of the 
British interests at Acheen, (the most Northern Kingdom of 
Sumatra and which commands the Northern entrance of these 
Straits) and to fix upon some Station that might equally eom- 
mand the southern entrance. My negotiations occupied a 
period of several months, but they ended successfully, and the 
predominanee of the British infinence in that quarter has 
been duly provided for. ‘The same has been effected at this 
end of the Straite and the intorinediate station of Mutuces 
although cecupied by the Dutch, has been eompletaly null 
fied. 


This decisive though moderate policy on the part of the 
British Government has paralysed the further efforts of the 
Dutch, and we have reason to hope that every thing will 
reniain in, statu quo pending the references which are neces- 
sasily made to Europe by both parties. Our eventual object 
is of couse to secure the independence of the Bornean, Su- 
juatran and other States with which we have been in allianee ., 
for the last twenty years; and further, if practicable to re- 
gain the Settlements of Malacca, Padang aid Banca. These 
ought never to have been transferred to the Dutch, but as 
they are indebted to us in nearly a Million Sterling on the 
adjustment of their Java accounts, it is to be hoped we may 
yet make a compromise for their return, ‘ 








I shall say nothing of the importance which I attach to 
the permanence of the position I have taken up at Singapore ; 
it is a child of my own, But for my Malay studies I should 
hardly have known that such a place existed ; not only the 
European but the Indian world also was ignorant of it. It 
is impossible to conceive a place combining more advantages; 
it is within a week’s sail of China, still closer to Siam, Co- 
chin-China, &e. in the very heart of the Archipelago, or as 
the Malays call it, it is “the Navel of the Malay counties", 
already a population of above five thousand souls has col. 
ected under our flag, the number is daily increasing, the _ - 
harbour, in every way superior, is filled with Shipping from 
all quarters; and although our Settlement has not been 
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established more than four months every one is comfortably. 
housed, provisions are in abundance, the Troops healthy, and 
every ‘thing bears the appearanes of content and abun- 
dance, Tam sure you will wish me success, and I will there 
fore only add that if my plans are confirmed at home, it is 
my intention to make this my principal residence, and to 
devo te the remaining years of my residence in the East, to 
the advancement of 2 Colony which in every way in which 
it can be viewed bids fair to be one of the most important, 
and at the same time one of the least expensive and trouble- 
some, that we possess. Our object is not territory but trade, 
& great commercial Emporium, and a fulerum whence we 
may extend our influence politically, a3 circumstances may 
hereafter require. By taking immediate possession we put 
a negative to the Dutch claim of exclusion, and at the samo 
time revive the drooping confidence of our allies and friends ; 
one Free Port in these Seas must eventually destroy the spell 
Of Duteh monopoly; and what Malta is in the West that moy 
Singapore become in the Hast. 


I shall leave this for Bencoolen in a few days, where Thope 
to remain quietly until we hear decidedly from Europe, 
at all events I ainot likely to quit Sumatra again for some 
months mid then only for a short period to revisit my 
new Settlement. You may judge of our anxiety to re- 
turn to Bencoolen when 7 ell you that we left our little 
girl there in August Inst, and “have not since seen her. 
Lady Rafiles, who pecouepanie me to Bengal and is now with 
me, has since presented me with a son; the circumstances 
preceding his birth were not very propitious; I was obliged 
to quit her only four days before the event, we were 
almost amongst strangers, no nurse in whom to confide, 
no experienced medical aid, for we had expected to reach 
Beneoolen in time, and yet all went on well, and a finer 
babe or one with more promise of intelligence never was 
beheld. *You will recollect that our little girl was born on 
the waves, under circumstances not more promising, and yet 
no mother and no children could have suffered less. ats 
strange and uncertain dispensations of Providence! Good 
God when I think of Claremont and all the prospects which 
were there anticipated, —but I must check my pen. * 


I thank you most sincerely for your letters of the 8th 
December 1817 and 29th April, 1819; the former I could 
never acknowledge till now; the latter is before me and I 
cannot express how much I feel indebted to you fo? your 
{rind nud ‘affectionate attention, The engravings 1 hare 
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aly received; one of them in particular is dear to me from 
many associations ; it is from the Painting which I so often 
admired in the Drawing-room. 


‘Your account of our amiable and invaluable Prince has 
given me the greatest satisfaction, Ho has indeed had his 
trials, but that he is himself again proves him to be of a higher 
deing than our ordinary natures, Volumes would not do 
justice to his merits or his virues, my heart overflows when 

think of him and of his sufferings, and though far removed 
and separated from the passing scene, be assured I listen 
with no common interest to all that is said of and about him. 


I have told you that Lady Raffles has presented me with 
a son and adanghter; from the circumstance of the latter 
having been born on the voyage, the Javanese who are @ poe~ 
tic people, wished her to be named Tunjung Segira, mean 
ing “Lotos of the Sea,” and a more appropriate name for 
purity or innocence could not have been conceived. I gra- 
tified their wish, but at the same time mj own, by prefixing 
a more Christian’ and a more consecrated name “Charlotte”; 
my son has been christened “Leopold”; and thus will “Leopold 
and Charlotte” be commemorated in my’ domestic circle, as 
names ever dear and ever respected; and that of my danghter 
will be associated with the emblem of purity, handed down 
in remembrance of one whose virtues and interests will never 
be forgotten. 





I aust not close this letter without giving you some 
account of my occupations and views as far as they are of a 
personal nature: Tam vain enough to hope that these will 

“Interest you more thwn all I could write of a public or 
political ature. 


Notwithstanding the serious demands on ay time arising 
out of my public station, and the discussion I havenaturally 
had with the Dutch Authorities, have been able to advance 
yery considerably in my collections in Natural History. 
Sumatra does not afford any of those interesting remains 
of former civilisation, and of the arts, which abound in Java, 
Here man is far behind-hand, perhaps a thousand years even 
behind his neighbour the Javanese; but we have inore origi- 
vality, and the great volume of Nature has hardly beon 
opened. I was extremely unfortunate in the death of Dr. 
Arnold, who accompanied me as a Naturalist from England, 
he fell a sucrifice to his zealous and indefatigable exertions 
ou the first journey he made into the interior; but not until 
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hoe immortalized his name by the discovery of one of the 
test, prodigies in nature that has been yet met with, a 
lower of great beauty but more remarkable for its dimen- 
sions; it measures a full yard across, weighs fifteen pounds, 
and contains in the Neetary no less than eight pints, each 
petal being 11 inches in breadth and there being five of 
them, T sent a short description of this plant, with a draw- 
ing and part of the flower itself, to Sir Joseph Banks; from 
whom, or some of the members of the Royal Society, you may 
probably have heard more particulars. I have now with 
me as a Botanist Dr. Jaik, a gentleman {highly qualified, 
and we are daily making very important additions to our 
Herbarium, We have recently discovered at this place some 
very beautiful species of the Nepenthes or Pitcher Plant, 
which in elegance and brillianey far suxpass any thing T 
have, yet seen in this qharter—the plant is very remark- 
able, and though the genus has been generally deserib- 
ed but little is known of the different species. We are now 
engagéd in making drawings of them, with a few other of 
the most remarkable and splendid productions of the vege- 
table world which we have met with, and propose forming 
them into a volume to be engraved in Burope. This will be an 
eamest of what wo propose to do hereafter, and yon will 
oblige me much by informing me whether His Serene 
Highness would have any objection to the first result of our 
labours being dedicated to him; there will not be above six 
or eight engravings, but they will be on a large scale, 


Besides our Botanical pursuits I have in my family two 
French naturalists, one of them step-son to the celebrated 
Cuvier ; their attention is principally directed to Zoology, but 
we include in our researches every thing that is interesting 
in the mineral kingdom; our collection of Birds is already 
yery extensive, and in the course of two or three years we 
hope to complete our more important researches in Sumatra. 
‘We shall endeavour to include the Malay Peninsula, Borneo 
and elsewhere, wherever the Dutch, who are the Vandals 
of the East, do not establish themselves to our exclusion. 
I hope the plants &e, by Dr. Horsfield reached Claremont 
in safety and tolerable preservation, 


On the WestCoast of Sumatra abound great varieties 
of Asallims and Madrepores; but few of these are known in 
England, and collections arerare. I am preparing a few for 
Claremont and shall be happy to hear from you if they are 
Hikely to be acceptable, or what would be more so. I beg of 
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‘on to present my respects to Prince Leopold with every 
dactrance of deep regan, affoction, and estecm which it may 
‘be respectful for me to offer, 


To the Duke of Kent, (although I have not the honor of 
his acquaintance I am:personally known to his Royal High- 
ness} Twill thank you eleo to’ present my respecte, end 
my congratulations, as well on his marringo as his appoint 
ment of Commander-in-Chief, which we learn by the Public 
Prints has recently taken place, 


Allow me to add my kindest remembrances to Sir Robert 
Gardiner, the Baron Dr. Stockmax, and other members of the 
family ot visitors to whom I may have the honor of bring 
known and who are kind enough to take an interest in my wel- 
fare; and to assure you, my dear friend, that I am with 
sincerity and truth, ’ 

‘Your obliged and 
very faithfully attached friend, 
(Signed) T. 8, RAFFLES, 





NOTES ON TWO PERAK MANUSCRIPTS. 
Br W. EB. Maxweu, 


Malay history is very little more advanced than it was 
whan Grand cemarted on the menges and unsatisfactory 
nature of the notices which we possess on “this curious and 
interesting subject."(1) The Sijara Malayu, or history of the 
Malacca kings, is the work of a Mohamedan who grafted 
eveffts which were recent in his time upon legends whose 
real place is in Hindoo mythology. Tt possesses little value 
as a historical document, except as regards the reigns of the 
Inter kings of Malacca. 


The “Marong Mahawangsa,” or “Kedah Annals,” professes 
totreatof the carly history of the State of Kedab, and though 
‘not justifying, as'a historical document, the credit attached 
to it by its translator, Col. Low, it hardly merits, perhaps, the 
sweeping condemnation of Mr. Crawfurd, who described it a8 
“a dateless tissue of rank fable from which nota grain of reli- 
“able knowledge can be gathered."(2) If, as there seems good 
reason for believing, the Hindoo legends in these works axe 
traceable to the Brihminical scriptures of India, their value 
from an ethnological point of view may perhaps some day be 
better appreciated. The Hikayat Hang Tuah fares no better 
at Mr. Crawfurd’s hands thin the work of the Kedah his- 
torian. Ttis described as “a most absurd and puerile produe- 
“tion. It contains no historical fact upon which the slightest 
“reliance can be placed; no date whatever, and, if we except 
“the faithful picture of native mind and manners which it 
«unconsciously affords, is utterly worthless and contemp- 
«tible."(3) 


Leyden in his Essay on the Languages and Literature of 
the Indo-Chineso nations (4) gives the following account of 
Malay historical manuscripts : 














[Descriptive Dictionary, sub voce Queda. 
2Crawhtrd, Hist. Iud. Ath. Vol. Lp. 371 
‘8 Grawfur aHist, Ind. Arch. vol. Tl. p. 971. 
“4 Asiatio Researches. Vol. X. p. 180, 





* 
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{There are many Malayw compositions of a historical na 
“ture, though they are ‘not so common as the classes that 
© «have been enumerated; such as the Hikayat Rajah bongeu, 
«hich I have not seen, but which has been deseribed to me 
“as a genealogical history of the Malay Rajabs, ‘The 
«Ffikayat Malaka, which relates the founding of that city 
«by a Javanese adventurer, the arrival of the Portgnese 
«and the combats of the Malays with Albuquerque and the 
«other Portuguese commanders. ‘The Hikayat Pitrajaya- 
« Putti, or history of an ancient Raja of Malacea, the Hikayat 
« Ach, ox history of Achi or Achin in Sumatra and the Hika- 
«yat Hang Tuli ox the adventures of a Malay Chief during 
«the reign of the Inst Raja of Malacca, and the account of 
aq Malay Embassy sent to Mekka and Constantinople to re~ 
« quest assistance against the Portuguese. Such historical 
«narrations are extremely numerous, indeed there is 1 
“to believe that there is one of every state or tribes and 
«though occasionally embellished by fiction, it is only from 
“them that we can obtain an outline of the Malay history 
and of the progress of the nation.” 


Leyden wrote seventy yonrs ago, but, owing probably to 
the limited intercourse of Eropeans with the native States 
of the Peninsula, little has been discovered since his time to 
justify his belief that separate historical narrations existed 
for every state or tribe. ‘The publication of a translation of 
the Hikayat Marong Mahawangsa by Col. Low (5) is, as far a8 
T know, the only acquisition of importance, 


In Perak I have lost no opportunity of enquiring for his- 
torical manuscripts, and have succeeded in obtaining two, of 
which I propose to give a short account in this paper. 





‘The first isa short genealogy of the Mohamedan kings of 
Pérae- Tt is a-woll-thumbed little: ook of 72 pages, whioh 
formerly belonged to the Raja Bindahara, and has evidently 
been treated as a treasure, for it is wrapped up in_an em- 
broidered napkin (felampan) and an outer wrapper of yellow 
cloth. ‘The first page is missing but I hope to get it supplied 
from memory or from another copy. 


The book commences with an abstract of the Sijara 
Malayu and the Malay kings are traced from Palembang to 
Singhapura, and from Singhapura to Malacca, A Summary 





(6) Journal Indian Archipelago Vol. IIL p.1. 
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of the history of the Malacca kings is given, which differs in 
some particulars from the account translated by Leyden. (6) 
‘The Portuguese are not mentioned, singularly enough, but 
Sultan Mahmud Shab, in whose reign Malacen was taken by 
Albuquerque, is summarily dismissed in the following sentences 
“1 was this Sultan who is spoken of by people as * Murhom 
Kampar” and the time that he reigned in Malacca was 
thirty years. Tt was in his time that Malneea was taken by 
the people of Moar, and he fled to Pahang fora year, and 
thence to Bentan, where he spent twelve years, and thence 
to Kampar, where he remained for five years. Thus the 
whole time that he was Raja was forty-eight years.”* 


The Perak manuscript makes out that the first king of 
Perak Sultan Muzafar Shah was the son of Sultan Mabinwd 
of Malacca by a princess of Kelantan, Raja Muzafar, uccord- 
ing®o this account, was brought up as heir apparent of the 
throne of Malacca, but was dis-mberited by his father in 
favour of Raja. Ala-cddin, the son of the Sultur’s favourite 
wife Tun Fatima, After the death of Sultan Mahmud 
(Murhom Kampar) Raja Muzafar was turned out of the 
country (Johor ») by the Chiefs and went to Siak and thence 
to Klang. At Klang he was found by a man of  Manjong” 
(Perak) by whose influence he was installed as Raja in Perak. 


So far the MS. account, but this does not agree eithér 
with the Sijara Malayw or with local tradition in Perak. 


According to the Sijara Malayx (Leyden’s tran: 

. 265) the first Sulian of Perak was “Tun Viajet surnamed 

ri Maha Raja,” who was formerly Bindabara of Johor and 
“who was originally appointed Raja over Perak under the 
«title of Sultan Muzafar Shah, He munvied the Princess of 
«Perak and begot Saltan Mansur who reigns ut present.” 








The Johor origin of the Perak Rajas is confirmed by tradi- 
tion, though the manuscript before me makes the connection 
collateral only. After relating the installation of Muzafar 
Shah as Sultan in Perak, the Perak historian makes a digres- 
sion to Johor, explains that Raja Ala-eddin (younger brother 
of Muzafar Shah and son of Sultan Mahmud Shah of Ma- 
Tacea) became Sultan of Johor, and gives a list of six Rajas 
who succeeded him that Kingdom. The royal line of Johor 
ended (says the Perak manuseript) with “Murkom Mangkat 
di Kota Tinggi” and the sovereignty became vested in the 
family of the Johor Bindahara, 


(6) Leyden’s Malay Annals Longman 1821. 
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Retuming to the first Raja of Perak, the chronicler, for- 
getting that he has just. stated that Muzafar Shah went to 
Perak from Klang, makes Johor his starting point after all, 
“Ho begot a son named Raja Mansur, who remained at 
“Johor when his father went to Perak, and who maried a 
«sister of Murlom Bukit (wife of Raja Jalil of Johor). Raja 
“Mnuzafar Shah, when he became Raja of Perak, establish. 
“ed his capital’ at Tanah Abang, and after his death was 
“known as “ Murhom Tanch Abang.” ‘Then Sultan Ala-eddin 
“sont Raja Mansur aud his wife to Perak, and they reigned 
“there and established their capital at Kota Lama.” 


It is clear I think that the Perak historian was not satis- 
fied with a Johor Bindahara as the progenitor of a line of 
ings and has somewhat clumsily tried to adapt history to 
the necessity of establishing a connection with the Royal 
house of Malacca and thus obtaining for the Perak Rajas 
the benefit of an apocryphal descent from Alexander of 
‘Macedonia. 





The manuscript gives afew" details regarding the reigns: 
of twelve Perak Rajas commencing with Muzafar Shah (to 
whose accession I should be inclined to assign the date A.D. 
1550) ad ending with Mahmnd Shah, in whose time the 
Bugis invasion of Kedah (A.D. 1770) took place. The 
average duration of one reign is about 19 years. Two inva 
sions of Perak by the Achinese are recorded, both of which 
resulted in the defeat of the Perak Malays and the captivity 
of members of the Royal family and of various Chiefs. ‘Two 
Bugis invasions ar¢'alsé mentioned, 








An allusion which has a special interest for Europeans is 
the mention of the Dutch factory at Tayjong Putus in the Pe- 
yak river, in the reigns of Sultan Iskauder (about A. D. 1756) 
and of his predecessor, Sultan Muzafar Shah (Murhom Haji.) 


No dates are given in this manuscript, but itis possible 
to supply them in some places from what is known of the 
history of Achin and Johor. Perak gaye Achin one of her 
most famous kings, Mansur Shah, whose persevering attacks 
upon the Portuguese in Malncen are a matter of authentic 
history. Crawfurd assigns the year 1567 as the date of his 
accession in Achin. ‘The Perak chronicler does not mention 
him by uame, but in relating the events of the first Achinese 
invasion states that the eldest son of the Perak king (Mur- 
hom Kota Lama) was among the captives and was taken by 
the Queen of Achin as her husband, This was no doubt the 
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well known Mansur Shah, The circumstances of his death 
are not related, though the Achinese account states that, 
like many other kings of Achin, he came to a violent end. 
The author of the historical sketch under notice simply 
“states that the King of Achin went across to Perak to 
“amuse himself, and to visit his relations and to re-organise 
«the kingdom of Perak. When he retwmed from his visit 
“to Perak and reached Kwala Achih he died. ‘The name 
“by which he was known after his death was “ri Pada 
Manghat di Kwwala.” 


‘The conclusion. of this little work shews, I think, that it 
was written out for one of the late Bandaharas of Perak, I 
obtained it from the late Raja Osman, the last Perak Bin 
dahara. ‘The final paragraph records how the office of 
Bapdahars, whieh had always been held by a Chief, was for 
thé first time vested in a Raja in the person of Raja Kechil 
‘Muda the'son of Sultan Mahmud Shah (Murliom Muda di 
Pulo Besar Indra Mulia). In the words of the historian, 
“he took the title of Raja Bandahara Wakil al Sultan Wazir 
«al Kabir and ruled over the country of Perak. He lived ab 
“Sayong by the long sandy shore. After he had ruled 
«Perak for a long time he returned to the merey of God 
«most high and was known after his death as Bfurlom 
“ Sayong di Pasir Panjang.” 


‘The title of Raja Bandahara was first used in'the time of 
Sultan Iskandar (Murhom Kahar) A.D. 1756—1770. 
‘The second manuscript is a historical work entitled “ Misal 
yu,” or “An Bzample for Malays,” which relates the 
principal events of the reign of Sultan Iskandar of Perak 
(furhom Kahar), of his immediate predecessors Sultans 
Mohamed Shah and Muzafar Shah and of his suecessor 
Sultan Mahmud Shah. Sultan Iskandar was Raja Muda dur- 
ing two reigns before he himself sueceeded to the throne. 
His actual reign as Sultan lasted for fourteen years, but he 
must have governed Perak de facto for a very much longer 
period.” He seems to have been the strongest of the Perak 
sovereigns and the days of Murhom Kaha are still spoken 
of in Perak asa kind of golden age, when everything was 
eaceful and prosperous, when chiefs obeyed the Sultan and 
fhe ryots followed their chiefs cheerfully. 


The author of the Misal Malayu was Raja Cholan, who 
received the title of Raja Kechil Besar in the reign of Sultan 
Muzafar Shah. He is remembered in Perak by the name of 
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Aerhom Pulo Jwoa, He commences his navrative by a’short 
account of the genealogy of Sultan Muzafar Shah, with 
srbtee reign, the history spout, ‘Then follows a description 
of a revolution which resulted in the proclamation of another 
Sultan who established himself in lower Perak under the 
title of Suldan Mohamed Shah, while the rightful Sultan had 
to retreat up the river to Kwala Kangsa, “where he built a 
lace and fortified it.” The reconciliation of the rival 
jjas and the restoration of Mnzafar Shah to power by the 
Yoluntary surrender of his power by Mohamed Shah are 
related in detail. The latter did not long survive his 
retirement. Two important events happened in the later 
of Muzafar Shab, an invasion of Porak by some Bugis, 
adventurers under one Raja Bakahat and the re-establishment 
‘of the Dutch factory on the Perak river. ‘The Bugis inva- 
ders must have entered Perak by what is now called the 
Lavat river and penetrated as far as Bukit Gantang, where 
they. were defeated by the Perak forces despatched from 
Kwala Kangsa under the Raja Muda and pussued to Kwala 
Pungkalan (probably the Larut river) whence it may be sup- 
posed they made their escape from the country by sea. 





‘The first mention of the Dutch gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the reopening of their commercial in- 
tereourse with Perak, which it may be inferred had been 
stopped for some time. I subjoin a short extract. 


“Tho Dutch were ordered by their Raja to proceed 
“from Batavia to Malacca and thence to Perak and they 
“asked the Raja of Perak to grant them a place for a set- 
“tlement and they selected Pangkalan Halban. ‘Their 
“object was the purchase of tin, and the price they gave 
“was thirty two dollars a bhara exelusive of a tax of two 
“ollars a bhava, All their wishes met with the approval 
“of Sullan Muafar Shah. And the Dutch lived at Ping- 
“kalan Halban and built warehouse and. stockaded it all 
“round. After this no one was permitted to export tin, 
“for all of it had to be given to the Dutch, but thenceforth 
«dollars, not tin, were taken out of the country on trad- 
“ing voyages, As for the Dutch themselves, their Captain 
«was changed once in every three years. And in.the course 
“of the long period during which they occupied Pangkalan 
<Hoalban and had chaxge of Kwala Perak they paid an 
“immense number of dollars to the Sultan in the way of 
“duty and numbers of people in the Country became 
“wealthy.” , 
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‘The ilness and death of Mozafar Shab are related with 
considerable fullness of detail and the date of the latter 
cvent is given, which is valuable as enabling the reader to 
fix approximate dates for other events recorded in the nar- 
ration, Mozafar Shah died on Friday the 11th of Zulkhaidah 
A. B. 1167 (A. D. 1756). Among other incidents of his 
illness we read that “there was woman in the palaco whom 
“the king ordered to be killed and she wus accordingly 
“ executed, for she was out of her mind.” The unfortunate 
creature was no doubt suspected of being a witch and of 
having caused the Raja’s illness by her spells. But this 
violent remedy was unavailing, for the chronicle states that 
“after this, the King’s illness grew more and more severe.” 
(Perak seems to have been an unsafe place for reputed 
witches, for not long ago when visiting 8. Jarum Mas on 
the Perak coast I was shewn the place (Koala Bujang Lim- 
bas) where a former Panglima Bukit Gantang had caused 
a beautiful woman named Allang Suyoh to be exeented for 
“wibhenatt She was known among the people as Bujang 

jimbas.) 


The Raja Muda who sueceeded to the throne took the title 
of Sultan Iskandar Zulkarnein, In deseribing the domestic 
events of his reigu, the author has exhausted his vocabulary 
and it is the detailed accounts of the Court ceremonies on 
all sorts of occasions that make the work so valuable in the 
exes of Malays. Accounts of palace festivities, the installa 
tion of chiefs the amusements of truthful’ princes, the 
superstitious ceremonies practised in cases of illness, reli- 
gious observances, and royal prograsses fill page after page, 
while events of historical interest receive comparatively 
little notice. 


‘The former, though curious, possess little general interest 
and I propose here to translate only one pastage, which gives 
the reason for a singular superstition which to this day 
prevents a Perak sovereign from inhabiting the house in 
which his predecessor had died. 


«Tt is velated that the king (Iskandar Shah) determined 
“to remove from Bralman Indra, for he did not feel easy 
“in mind while he remained in the abode of the lute Raja, 
«And he took thought day and night how he might fix upon 
“a spot in which he might establish a capital for his own 
“reign, Then the king said (tothe Raja Muda and the 


HES: 
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assembled nobles), for my part I cannot find it in my heart 
to vemain here any longer, for it is distasteful to me to 
“have the royal dram (nobaf) sounded go near to the grave 
“of the late king. It is, therefore, my wish to remove 
“from Brakman Indra.” 


On the 17th October 1765, according to Dutch records, a 
treaty was made between the Dutch Hast India Company 
and “Paduea Sixy (Sri) Sultan Mohamed Shah, King 
“of Pera.” It is interesting to find in the Malay manus- 
cript under notice an account of the negotiations which 
Jed to this treaty and of the circumstances connected 
with the signing of it. Bven the mimes of the Dutch. 
officials are given ; barely recognisable, it is true, in their 
Malay rendering. ‘The fact that the name of the reigning 
Sultan in the Malay narration is Iskander Shab, while that 
in tho treaty is Mohamed Shah, need not, I’ think, cast 
adoubt on the veracity of the native account, for Euro- 
peans are extremely likely to have made a mistake about 
ative names. If the name was Iskander Shak bin AL 
Herkom Molamed Shak, the mistake is casily accounted 
for, 





Jskandes Shah fixed bis residence at Polo Champake Si 
oar Pasir Panjang on the Perak river, and dignifid it after 
the mamner of Malay Rajas, with a high-sounding name, 
“ Pulau Indra Sakti.” Kling. Bugis, and Menangkaban tra 
ders are mentioned as frequenting the new town and the 
Chinese had a separate quarter to themselves. In recording 
the establishment of the new capital the historian preserves 
the following pantun composed, he says, on the occasion : 


Zeman Sultan Raja Tskander 
‘Mombuat negei di Palo Champaka 
Hiokenis yon dong bands 

rompat dagang sents berniaga. 
Meabuat “eg dt Palo Ghana 
Dig Pulodndr Suet 

ig went datang bern 

Kabawa duli berbuat bait, 
‘Toank raja Sulton Tekander 
‘Takbta di Polo Indra Sakti 
‘Endak nia jangan lngi di madar 
Koat pun sudak bag di hati, 
‘Takhta di Palo Indra Saket 
Disembah tintra eis negri 
‘Kat pum eudah bagi di had 
Bertambeh kebessrsuonia sthari-basi, 
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‘Lo which he adds the following verse of his own; 


Sungei Singkir selat bentarang # 
Kapitan Pulp Indra Sate 

tek nen Pi ag yang korang 
‘iat ta sautpe! bagel di batt 





A mission to India was one of the prineipal cvents of 
Iskandar Shah’s reign and the despatch of a Kling trader, 
named Tumby Kachil, to the Coromandel Coast (benow Kling) 
to persuade ship-owners to come to Perak to bny elephants, 
his retum with a ship, his enthusiastic reception and the 
embarkation of the elephants are graphically deseribed. But 
the royal amusements and ceremonies receive much more of 
the anthor’s attention than incidents of this kind. ‘They 
are relieved here and there by enlivening touches, as when we 
read, on the occasion of a public rejoicing when all nationali- 
ties shared in the general festivities, that “ the Dutch went 
“through their exercises with muskets and blunderbuses 
“and the Chinese musical instruments were exceedingly 
“numerous and sounded like the noise of frogs in a pond 
“when rain is just commencing to fall.” 





In another place “the Panglima of Larut” is described us 
presenting himself before the Sultan at Sayong “with 
‘all his followers (Sakei), people of Bukit Gantang and 
“people of Penkalan and Permatang, an exceedingly large 
“number,” an allusion to localities which have become well 
«mown of late years, . 


An expedition which Sultan Iskunder made to the mouth 
of the Porak river is celebrated in a long form which takes 
upanumber of pages in the latter part of the book. ‘To 
have descended the river to the sen was evidently a feat of 
no small magnitude for a Raja of Perak of those days and 
was accordingly immortalised in a fitting manner. It is too 
Jong, Rowever, for translation here, and too diffuse for 
extracts, 


After a reign of fourteon “years Sultan Iskander died and 
received the posthumous title of  Afurhom Kamhar-ulluh.” 
‘He was succeeded by Sultan Mahmud Shah of whose reign 
wshort account if given, and with whose death and the 
accession of Sultan Aladin the chronicle ends. Tn his tiine 
the Reja of Selangor visited Perak and is siated to have 
reeived the nobat, the insignia of royulty, and the title of 
Sultan Saladin from the Perak sovereign, The latter 
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* gubsequently visited Salangor and was escorted back as far as 
‘Kwala Bernam by the newly created Raja, 


A Bugis invasion of Kedah,,* which is no doubt that spok- 
en of by English writers is having occurred in the year 
1770, is then described by the Perak historian in the follow- 
sing passage. 

“Tt is related that a certain Bugis Chief, oue Raja Haji, 
whom people called Pangeran, came from Rhio to Salan- 
gore, the reigning sovereign of that kingdom being a rela~ 
fion of his. ‘There he concerted measures for an attack 
upon Kedah and stopped at Perak on his way. He cast an- 
chor just below the Dutch fort and the Dutchmen were a 
good deal alarmed when they saw his mumerous his vessels 
were. He gave out that he wanted to see the Raja of Perak, 
so the Lakswana and the Shahbandar went up the river to 
Pulo Besar Indra Mulia and presented themselves before 
the Sultan with the intelligence that the Pangeran had ar- 
Bred with the Raja of Safangore and had anchored below 
the Dutch fort and that he wanted an audience with His 
Highness. They said that he had a great number of prabus, 
one hundred and twenty sail, more or less, and‘asked for 
His Highness instructions as they had heard that the stran, 
er meditated some evil design upon the kingdom of "Porat 
‘Then the King said “Let him come up the river. I have 
no fear or apprehension.” At the same time His Highness 
ordered that all his nobles and warriors and men-at-arms 
should be collected and fully equipped with their weapons 
and accoutrements. When they were all assembled at Pulo 
Besar Indra Mulie, the Pangéran came up the river and 
as far up as Telok Panadah the river was crowed with his 
vessels from bank to bank. Then His Highness said “Be- 
ing up the Péngéran to see me.” So he was led up by the 
Laksamana and the Shahbandar and entered the presence 
of Sultan Mahmud Shad with the King of Stlangor. And 
whom he looked upon the face of the Sultan he was seized : 
with great fear and alarm, which was increased when he 

© Mashoun Kiangan of eda had two brothers and soveral Nophews who 
‘thought thomsclves injured by tho election of Abdullah (eon of the Satan 
dynslave gi) to the succession. In the yeas 1770 they mained rebelion 
und brought the poople of Selinyor wad Perak’ to thelt aasitance. ‘They 
tntered Kedah but Anding the people dia not join them they burned Alor 
fax, then s very flowrishing town, and. at tho Koala took soveral of the 
Ceca vessels asi cud off considerable deal of lander. The od King 
Yan so uruch enraged that bo forbad them ever xevurning to the country. 
‘Pho disappointed ‘Princes xetumed to Salangore where thoy died in wae 
amd misary, Cop Light in Anderson's Considerations; p. 183. 

Bee also Newbold Vol IL p. 8, : : 
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saw the grandeur of His Highness and the preparations of 
‘the warriors. After that he ceased to entertain any further, 
evil intentions against the sovereign of Perak, 


When the Raja of Selangor crowd leave to depart in 
onder to accompany his relation the Pangeran in the invasion 
Kedah, Sultan Mahmud Shah sent his youngest brother 
Raja Kechil Béngsu with the former. And Kedah was de- 
feated and then the invaders returned each to his own eoun- 
ty 


‘This is the last event recorded in the reign of Mahmud 
Shab, whose death oceurred after he had reigned eight years 
int Petak, His successor was Sultan Ala-eddin Mansur Shah, 
with a catalogue of whose virtues the history closes, It was 
Probably eollnded in kis reign shout ove Incadrod yesxe ago. 


Though they abound with oriental exaggeration and the 
ost tedious recapitulation, and though historical date are 
disappdintingly scarce, these are not withont some interest, 
and value, as I think the extracts which I have given will 
shew. It is satisfactory to have any writen account at all 
of the Perak Rajas on purely native authority and the gene- 
ral accuracy of the Misal Malayn has been borne out, 
wherever possible, by a comparison’ of the facts related in it, 
with accounts of the same events obtained from European 
sources. I could wish that it were in my power to lay before 
the Society translations of the manuscripts of which I have 
here given a brief sketch, for there are now opportunities 
for aunotating the test by reference to local traditions, and 
of getting explanations about various customs and ceremonies 
of the Peru Malays, which wil diminish as civilization extends 
and as the days of Malay rule recede further into the past. 
But on’ the present oceasion I must content myself with 
this short: Sammary, which has boon very hastily drew up 
and which professes to be nothing more than a gener 
description of the only Perak histories I have yet seen, 





‘THE METALLIFEROUS FORMATION OF THE 
PENINSULA. 
By D. D. Dany. 
Read at a Mecting held on the 2nd September, 1878, 
The principal object of this paper is to direct attention 
to and invite information about the primary mineral deposits 
in this Peninsula, and from personal observation, I have 


formed a theory regarding its origin, which I would humbly 
advance, 





‘We are aware that gold, tin, and galena have been a source 
of export from the peninsula for some centuries, and that 
the early Portuguese and Dutch settlers used to return to 
their contries with rich cargoes of those precious metals, 
Some of the workings that were activo in the last century 
are still yielding valuable results ; others were abandoned on 
account ‘of the extortion and oppression of native princes, 
others from the alluvial washings and shallow leaders having 
“ran out.” . 


A different order of things exists at the present day; 
chemistry, geology, and steam have as in other countries con- 
verted obsolete mines into valuable properties, and if the 
sume services are applied to the Malay Peninsula: the coun- 
‘tay might become rich and prosperous. 


Tt would appear that the Malay Peninsula would bo 
vast uninhabitable jungle, were it not'that the interior yields 
rich gold and tin alluvial deposits on either side of the range 
‘of hills. that form the back-bone of the country. ‘These 
deposits, crushed and washed down by nature from théir 
original rocky bed, have attracted large numbers of Chinese 
miners for many years, and on their industry (for the Malay 
miners are in a very inferior minority) the Revenue andl pros 

erity of the Peninsula in a great measure depend. A part 

mm political and protective purposes. Tt would appear to 

bee pan whether the Native States were worth interfer- 
ing about the tip not exist, at 
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‘The soil is generally of a very poor description, With the 
exception of a few patches o good limestone country, it is 
a granite formation of recent date, slowly undergoing decom- 
position, and as yet quite unable to cope with the rich loams 
of such’ countries a3 Cuba or Java, Malays do not grow 
sufficient rice for their own consumption and with the 
exception of consumption tin, nearly all that comes under 
the title of “Straits produce,” comes from other countries, 
and merely rests at Singapore and other ports for tranship- 
ment. ‘The tin produce, and the consequent importation of 
Chinese miners, being so essential to the prosperity of the 
country, I have gathered together a few notes, made during 
exploring expeditions, with a view to ascertain the root, di- 
rection, and source from whence these alluvial deposits are 
shed. 


Starting from Tanjong Tohor, a few miles S. 1, of the 
Moar River, a line in a northerly direction would pass at 
first through the old gold workings of Tanjong Tohor and 
the neighbouring hills of Bukit Formosa, thence to the gold 
leaders of Chindras, Mount Ophir and’ the River Kesang 
and to the extensive tin deposits of the Kisang and the 
eastern boundary of the Malacca Territory. ‘There 'is no 
doubt in my mind that Chindras is on a spur or leader from 
the main reef, the gold being found in pockets or nests; but 
gold leaders tre often richer than the main reef, and if the 
enterprising Directors of the defunct Chindras Company 
had sunk deeper than they did (their deepest shaft being 
only about 100 fect they ‘might have reached a more com- 
pact body of stone. 





I would show a piece of tin ore that was got at Chin-Chin, 
on a tributary of the river Késang here the tin is firmly 
inbedded in & piece of rock that was formerly granite and 
hhas been subject to voleanic influences. The leader from 
which this was picked up cannot be far from the line of the 
Jode which I balieve to exist in a direction show by the red 
line on this Map. Diverging from the northerly line and 
striking in a N. 1. direction, the rich alluvial deposits of 
gold, all fine steam gold are reached on the Ségimet River, 
ayaluable river in Johor where every facility would be given 
by His Highness the Maharaja to Europeans to open up 
mines and whose letters to native rajas wore most serviceable 
to me when I went across the Peninsula to Pahang. 


Still in a northerly direction, the tin-mines of Pyndrek 
and Jumpol are reached thence to the tin-mines of Sunge 
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‘Nina, a tributary of a lange river the Sungei Triang thenoa 
fo Sungei Kinibus where both tin and gold are found, 
thonce to Jie, a gold district. 


Striking off in a N,N. E. direction to the Sungei Lai, a 
tributary of the Pahang River, gold is found in deep alluvial 
deposits in large quantities, but the Bindahira of Pahang 
‘will not allow Europeans to visit this place, and prevents the 
Chinese from introducing machinery, so that the gold is 
most imperfectly worked. The Malays in that district told 
me, that they got gold at the bottom of wells, that were 
ang, in bunches 
crushed and washed in a rade way with pestle and mortar, 
is brought up, in a cocoanut shell and must be sold to the 
Bindahtira of Pahang. ‘The market price, when I was in the 
country, was $22 a bungkal, but the gold is frequently smug- 
fed over the ange into Silangor where the Chinese golds 
smiths give $820 bunkel and in Singapore the same gold 
anes in price from $85 to $40 2 bungkal. 


have so far pointed out some of the gold and tin-mines 
to the Eastward of the dividing range of the Peninsula, and 
regarding the Westward side, I may say that the whole of 
the flat country at the foot of the range is a rast broken 
allurial deposit of tin some 250 miles in length and ranging 
from one to 12 miles in width and again winding to the 
Northwest to Tongkah and up to British Burmah, 


‘With respect to the gold onthe Westward side of the 
range, there are only two places to my knowledge that pro- 
Gace ‘gold with the tin, namely Kanching in Séldngor and 
the Batang Padang District in Perak; that is that produce 


and nests; and the gold, after the dirt is’ 


gold in sufficient quantities, to make a profit on the expenses.” 


of separating it from the tin. Returning to the gold mines of 
Ulu Sungei Lui and proceeding in a stmight line to Cape 
Patani in a N,N. W. direction, the gold mines of Klian 
‘Mas are crossed on the Sungei Ltbih, which is a tributary of 
the K¥lantan River, and on the same bearing some Galenn 
mines are in full working order on the Kélantan River, 
Gold and tin are known to exist in the interior of Tringgiino, 
but the protective policy of the Tringano and Kelantan 
rajas precludes the examination. and proper working by 
uropean machinery of the valuable. deposits that have beey 
Known to exist for'so long. ‘The Sultans of these countries 
are afraid of the rajas and are completely in their power; bub 
as they are tributary to Siam, and as the Siamese Kings arg 
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ive in Gereloping the resmres of -thitx orn cotn- 
tty, Lhave no doubt the proper av-datiils foam Bangkok, 
would enable a Esropean to enter amni vorlx these waluable 
mines on an economical and more poeditsbole system, 


Pursuing the same N. N, W. ling tshegedd_ mimes of Kian 
Mas on, the Teluphin Rirer, ‘and fiw Gaslnsa ming a Palu 
are reached, aswell as other gold dqcosis in Pvtani, and this 
would lead’ to th» teminus of tle swpuedmatiix of the 
metalliferons deposits. 


I stop at Cape Patni as the ounty-fuxtbex to the W. 
and N. W. is not remarkable for tme preion metals, al- 
though coal has been found in the Is; huv.sof Kra, 


I bare shen Wy ared line a tis mat bea ypoximate 
sition of the in-reef which I believe to exist in the 
eninsula; and besides the fact of tho muxnrous alluvial 

. mineral’ detrita and disconnected lemdess that exists to the 

Bastward: and Westward of the sae the 1 aur other geolo- 
gical reasons that would support the-theony. Imes hardly 

state that one of the first laws of Gilogy isthat all soils 
are disintegrated from rock, and ansagicultwist coming to 
anew country can mike avery fiir resasto the unture 
gf the soil on being informed of tine nmiurre of the rocks. 
80 if is for the miner,—given. the urtae, wt, dixedion and 
dip of various stmta, he will tell whthe the omntry is 
metalliferous or nob; and it was ly mam of this dain of 
reasoning that Sir Roderick Mrurchiseen pophesed the disco 
very of the gold feldsof Ballarat, m_dih exces Line of rich 
gold country to the Northward tnough Quenslad, and 
other islands, tothenorth of Australia, Amdittis byshmdying 
and following up the wise preceptsoi- tats illuiriiow Geolo- 
gist that we may deduct similar conclu sims in uewr comntries, 


It is in examining the metamorphic _xolcsth.atthe preatost 
logical discoveries have been maHe; and in ths Malay 
eninsula, these weks in higher dewuioem and inxegions 
that have been disturbed by plutonic coues arvremuriable, 
Both gold and tin belong exclusively tothaeoer formation, 
| ud both sre fourd in veins of gummszigin inbedled gen- 
e@xally between the granite on onosile, md da-teor micaceous 
layers or. sandstones on the other, 1.4 thew qlcesoesur to 
my knowlege in. severd parts in the Isimals, 
During an. exploring expedition nitha vie-wio fing the 
Boundaries betwem Perak and Samm terzitoxy, and in 
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crossing a range of hills, I came upon different parts of the 
country, where the slate formation cropped up with a very 

ight dip out ofthe perpendiculay, clove to the granjt, and 
which reminded me very forcibly of similar formations in the 
gold-bearing districts of Australia, 


On enquiry, the Malays stated there had beon gold allu- 
vial deposits at the base of these hills, and that there were 
still some Chinamen washing stream-gold. I obtained some 
of the gold in dust, and it presonted a coarse, scaly appear- 
ance which evidently showed that it had not travelled far 
after having been shed from the matrix; and confirmed an 
opinion that Thad formed that all the mineral deposits of gold 
and tin in the Malay Peninsula are a recent granite or mi- 
caceous detritus. 


‘Theso detrital deposits might. be followed up by an ex- 
ploring prospecting party, armed with boring tools; and by 
boring through the quartz veins that. pierce the granite, the 
original lode or valuable leaders might be uncovered, 


I am informed that there are two places, namely’ Uli 
Slini on the borders of Selangor and Perak, and the Bateng 
Padang District in Perak, where the tin is found in large 
blocks of stone which are rolled down the hill side. These 
aut bo veny clo to the main lode and would bo good start 
ing points for a prospecting party. 


‘The Chinaman is given to gambling, anda large population 
of Ohinese indulge their taste in seeking out patches of allu- 
vial tin, moving along the base of the hills from place to 
place, and gaining a very uncertain amount of success. This 
state of things will continue until the original lode is searched 
for, when the reckless speculation in alluvial gold and tin will 
‘be succeeded by # more certain and legitimate system of min- 
jng, and the prosperity of the Malayan Peninsula will tot 
on @ more solid basis, 








SUGGESTIONS REGARDING A NEW MALAY 
DICTIONARY. 
By cue How'srx 0. J. Irvine, 
Read at a Meeting held on the 9th December, 1878. 


As has been ‘announced, Tam desirous this evening of 
inviting discussion in regard to a question which inust be, I 
think, of considerable interest to many of the members : 
whether it is desirable that this Society should undertake, 
or promote, and if so in what manner or to what degree, the 
publication of a Work in the nature of a Dictionary of the 
Malay language, to take the place of, or to be supplementary 
to, the Dictionaries which exsist at present, 





‘The name, Malaya, which has been adopted to denote the 
countries to which the researches of this society are, gene- 
rally speaking, limited, is in itself an indication of the im- 
portance which attaches to the Malay element in the popula 
tion: and however great may be the interest attaching to 
the language and habits of the foreign settlers who have 
reached these countries, from China or from India, within 
recent times, or to the language and habits of the scanty 
remnants of the races who seem to have been the aboriginal 


¢ in the ethnological and philological divisions of ‘the 
Society’s researches, it is the Malay race, the Malay language, 
history, literature, and civilization, that should held 

‘the central and dominant position. 

















And as regards the Janguage T think that Malay has not 
merely this relative strong claim on our attention, but that 
absolutely and intrinsically it presents a field for enquiry 
which is very well worth’ the trouble of exploring. “The 
primitive element of the language, including the bulk of its 
vocabulary and its metliods of construction, is interesting as 
the speech of a race whose remote ancestors may have lived 
in these regions “ dibawab angin,” to the leeward that is of 
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‘Sumatra and Java, since the time that the shallow seas were | 
a continent, and a river of Sumatra ran between Singapore 
and the Mainland; the speech of a race that has been inia- 
gined to be nearer perhaps than any other to the type from 
which the greatly varying races in different parfs of the 
lobe have diverged, When the words of almost pure Sans. 
ffrit ‘embodied in the language are interesting as pointing 
to the nature and remoteness of the origin of the civilization 
which was still flourishing 300 or 400 years ago, and of which 
traces are still remaining. Again the Arabic clement, the 
‘vocabulary of Religion, is evidence of the work of those early * 
Mohammedan Missionaries, who have impressed their mark 
80 deeply on the national character, but of whose work there 
is otherwise scarcely more record ‘than there is of thatof 
the Sanskrit-speaking nobles who introduced the vocabulary 
of dominion into the language far back in pre-historic ages. 





‘The language then being recognized as being in itselé 
worthy of study, and the study as taking a high place 
amongst the objects with the prosecution of which this 
society has charged itself, the importance of the question 
which I have desired to inéroduce becomes apparent. For a 
Dictionary is the shape, the only possible shape, in which 
the great bulk of what is known in regard to a language 
can be arranged. Tt is the form in which the original 
student naturally and inevitably arranges his newly acquired 
Shovlodge ; and it io the form ia which knowledge soquired- 
dy original’ research, is mmade easily accessible to successive 
students. 

The original student observes and records to a great © 
extent, T fancy, in obedience to what one may eall the 
student’s instinct, and without any very definite idea of the 
‘use to which his records may ultimately be put, and in this 
way believe that it will be found that among those who 
have given their attention to the Malay language of Inte 
ears a very considerable mass of information indeed has 

mn accumulated beyond what has appeared in any of the 
existing Malay Dictionaries. ‘The information lies at préseniy. 
seattered in private note-books, and if nothing iat 
collect and preserve it, the chances are that it will be 4 
asno doubt many a valuable collection of similar notes haa ‘ 

: 








been lost in the course of the 60 or 70 years that have elapsed * 
since the publication of Marsden’s Dictionary." 


That it would be desirable to collect, collate, and veri 
all such scattered notes as may be existing, anid to record 
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them in some permanent shape, will not I think be disputed; 
but as to what the exact shape and seope of the work should be, 
Shore ill nuturally be diferencée of opbaion, aod ite upon 
this point in especial that I am desirous of eliciting discus- 
sion, Naturally one’s first idea is to take up the work on 
the largest and fullest scale, and produce a. Dictionary which 
should incorporate with our new matter the whole of what 
has already appenied in the works of Marsden, Crawfurd, 
Favre and others. But before embarking on a work of such 
magnitude it is well to count the cost beforehand in money 
and labour, lest we put our hands to a task we are unable to 
carry through. My present impression is that instead of an 
entitely new Dictionary, our work should take the form of 
a supplement on appendix to Maraden’s admirable work, In 
this wey the cost and labour of the undertaking would be 
very greatly reduced; and the method would have the 

+ advantage of keeping our new work, which we cannot hope to 
bo perfec, distinct and separnte, aud so conveniently present, 
ed for criticism and future revision. ‘Then again as we eannot 
expect the work to be perfect as far as it goes, so neither can 
we expect that it will be complete and final. Tt would not be 
advisable to let the work drag on indefinitely, in the hope of 
producing a work which should contain the last word on the 
subject. A moderate time, say a couple of years, should I think 
be fixed within which the whole of our available material 
should be worked up; and if this were thrown into the shape 
of a supplement to Marsden’s work, the collation and 
incorporation of the two might very properly, I think, be 
left to our successors. 













Supposing then the form resolyed upon for the work to be 
such as I have proposed, it remains to consider the arrange- 
ments by which the necessary materials would be most 
conveniently collected and brought into shape, and here 
there are several methods that obviously suggest themselves, 
The Grst is to make a detailed comparison of the words 
contained in the other existing Dictionaries with those given 
in-Marsden’s, and prepare lists of those which do not appear 
im the latter.’ ‘This wonld of course be a somewhat laborious 
ask, but less so than would possibly be imagined it it were 
‘undertaken by persons having a tolerably extensive aequain- 
tango with the Malay vocabulary. ‘To any one having such 
an acquaintance there would be but little difficulty, I think, 
in ronning down the pages of Crawfurd and Favre, and 
putting a provisional mark against ail the words in regard 
to which i would he proper to.look and see whether they 
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were in Marsden or not. ‘The words so marked could then 
de looked up in Marsden, and those not found there could 
be finally marked as words to be included in the contemplated 
supplement, of course this would be a troublesome task, but 
if it were divided among half a dozen or even fewer 
collaborateurs, it would be done, I think, within a quite 
moderate time. With quasi-mechanical work of that deserip- 
tion it is astonishing how much ean be done in a year at an 
expenditure of an hour a day. 





Another method of collecting the desired material is the 
one which I have already indicated,—by persons taking notes 
of new words which they may light upon in the course of 
their reading. T. have myself notes of nearly 1,000 words 
taken from the Hikayat Abdullah alone which I was unable 
to find in Marsden; and as Thave already stated I believe 
that there are considerable collections of similar notes in 
other hands, 


A third method, and one by which very interesting results 
ave likely to be obtained, would be by the collection of notes 
taken of words met with in conversation and the names of 
natural objects, such as various kinds of plants, animals, 
ete., as ascertained by enquiry from the natives. 


So far I have dealt with the matter in regard to the mere 
collection of new words; hat I need scarcely say that for 
the purposes for which a Malay Dictionary is required a 
mere “word book ” would be of very little value. In regard to 
certain classes of words indeed, it may suffice to know simaply 
the ‘Buglish equivalent of the Malay word. When tor 
example you have said that ‘Knda” means “ horse” and that 
«puteh” means “white,” you have said perhaps all that a 
Dictionary need tell. Butas regards a vast number of words 
the kuowledge of the mere equivulent English word Kelps 
yon but little, unless you are shewn by some apt example 
how the word is used. How important this point is, is shewn 
dy the different fate of Crawfurd’s Dictionary and that of 
his predecessor Marsden. Notwithstanding the perhaps 
greater fullness of Crawfurd’s vocabulary, it stands for the 
most part unused on the shelf, while Marsden is in continual 
requisition by the-student, who every time that he looks out 
a word adds, not merely a single word to his vocabulary, but 
some apt expression, some naturally framed sentence to his 
knowledge of the language. : 
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It shoud therefore I think be in thenatare of an instrac- 
tion to contributors to our proposed work,—in every case to 
give something more than the mere English equivalent of 
the Malay word. Even in the case of the most definite 
objects, or the most unambiguous qualificatives, a few 
illustrative words might be conveniently and advantageously 
given. 


- But even when the words with their illustrative sentences 
have been provided, the work will not be complete if we are 
to keep up to the high standard held up in Marsden’s ad- 
mirable work. ‘The derivations of the words so far as they 
are not pure Malay origin should be stated; at any rate s0 
far as they come ftom Bansiait and Atabie sonees, “Phen 
again as regards objects of Natural History the Scientific 
names of the objects should as far as possible be given. 


I think I haye said enough to shew that the work if it is 
to bo undertaltn with the titention that i shall be worthy 
of connection with that to which Ihave proposed that it shall 
be supplementary, will be a laborious and a complex one: 
and it is one therefore which should not be undertaken 
rashly or unadvisedly, or without due consideration as to how 
far the force and materials at our disposal will be sufficient 
for the undertaking. So far as I can judge the materials 
are likely to be ample; nor is there likely to be any lack of 
the requisite knowledge of written and vernacular Malay. 
‘Whether we have among us the requisite knowledge of Sans 
rit, Arabic, and the other languages required for tracing 
out the derivations of the exotie words which have been in- 
corporated in the language, or how if not, our deficiencies 
in these respects might best be supplied, would be a point 
which would require careful consideration. As regards the 
soféntific nomenclature I have little doubt but that amon; 
the gentlemen connected with our Museum and the Botani- 
cal and Zoological Gardens the necessary information would 
readily be forthcoming. 


Thave thus given a sketch shewing the seope of the work 
fis it; has grown up in ny mind, and Thave only to add a few 
words as to the way in which it might be carried out. And 
here I think it inight be desirable before pledging ourselves 
‘a8 it were to the scheme, to make an experiment on a cer- 
tain definite portion of it. For example the word commen. 
cing with Alif would constitute (if one may judge from 
the numbers in Maraden) about jth of the whole. Here 
would be distinct and manageable portion of the ‘work. 
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‘he Dictionaries might be collated in regard to this portion, 
‘Those who have kept notes of new words might collect and 
yevise them, so far as they commence with the Alif: and the 
‘whole of the materials thus collated might be arranged and a 


proof struck off. These Proofs might be then distributed to © 
2 


such persons as might be likely to assist in the revision of the 
work in its philological and its scientifie aspects. And 
finally the various suggestions which might be forthcoming 
would be collated and the revised proofs struck off. If all 
this could be done satisfactorily and within a reasonable 
time the whole work might then be proceeded with well 
grounded confidence. To camy out the work in this man- 
ner it would be necessary to keep the printed matter 
standing for a considerable time; and in this view, and for 
other considerations also, | am inclined to think that it would 
be desirable for the Society to provide itself with a small 
fount of type, such as would be required to.set up some 20 
‘or 80 pages in the style of Marsden’s book. g 











‘A very small supply of type for the Sanskrit portion would 
be required, if Mareden’s method of printing were adhered 
to in this respect. 














ETHNOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA—NOVEMBER 1874 TO OCTOBER 1875. 
* (PRELIMINARY COMMUNICATION) 


By N. Vor Mixuvmo-Macuay. 


Dic Suche selbst muss auch ihrer selbst 
wegen betrichen werden: sonst kann sie 
nicht gelingen.... 

~ (Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung, Vol 1 page 18.) 








Keud al w Mecting held on the 3rd June, 1878. 


In the following pages I propose to give, as briefly as 
possible, an account of the Anthropological and Ethnogra- 
phical results of my wanderings through the Malay Penin- 
sula, At some future time I shall probably publish my 
Tournal, with observations on some matters of inferior impor- 
tance not concerning the main object of ny journey. 


Before entering upon results I think it will be wise to say 

a few words respecting iy routes through the Peninsula, for 
the purpose of pointing out to my Colleagues where my 
observations were made, and of rendering the search for 
scientific material easier for those who may come after me, 
with a view to saving them the expenditure of much time 
“and trouble. I do s», hoping that [may soon see the know- 
ledge guined by my experience extended, and science en 
riched by the conquest of new facts in this region. 


Lstarted on my first journey through the Peninsula from 
the river Muar, which I followed up to the small rivulet 
Pallon. On the way to the Kratou (an affiuent of the river 
Rumpax) I met with numerous Orang Ttan, who are culled 
here Orang-Rayet and who are also to be found on the Sekati 
(an affiuent of the Kraton). From this point turning sonth- 
ward, T returned to the Segamet (an affluent of the Muar 
River), which I followed in an eastward direction to the 
mownteins Hulu Seyamet and Hult: Tenan, : 
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‘One day's journey brought me from Tenan (a Malay 
Settlement) 40 the rivulet Bicko (an affiuent of the Bata 
‘Pabat). From here I again turned eastwards to the rivulet 
Tebu, which (changing its name several times) flows into 
the Sambrau River. ‘Throughout the jowney I met with 
numerous Orang Ulan, From the Sanibrau, a tributary of 
the Indau I reached the Sea. 


‘This wandering from the mouth of the Muar River had 
taken 80 days, From nere I returned into the interior of 
the Country, and following the course of the rivers Kahan 
and Made (afiiuents of the Sambran) I again met with a 
considerable number of Orang Utan. Following the course 
of the river Johor (a district where Chinese have settled in 
great numbers, I came to Silat-Tsbrau and to Johor-Bharu, 
the residence of the Maharaja of Johor. This was my exeur- 
sion through Johore (December 1874—February 1875) on the 
results of which I have already reported (1)# 


L began the second journey (June to October) by following 
the old course up to the point where the Sambrau disem- 
Dogues into the Indan. From thence however I turned 
westward up the streim of the river Indau, passing the 
Bukit Janin (also called Gunony Indan) avd in this trip 
again met with many Orang tan. 


In consequence of the boundary dispntes between the 
Bandahara of Pahang and the Maharaja of Johor, which 
have Insted several years, I was obliged in order to meet 
the Bandahara, to turn seawards and go to Pikan where he 
resides. From’ this place I followed the course of the im- 
portant river Puhang up to its tributary the Tamilen, Here, 
as also in the mountains on the frontier of Pahang, Tring- 
go and Kalantan Lmet with the uomired Melanestin Popt- 
lation, the Orang Sakai ; and further up too on the rivulet 
‘Arong’ (an affiuent of the River Lebe) 1 had opportunities of 
observing a number of them on different occasions. In this 
district, at the boundary of Pahang and Kalantan, west’ of. 
the Rivers Tamilen and Lebe, there is, as I believe, the high- 
est mountain of the Peninsula, which is called  Gunong 
Tahan, Around this mountain, and also further west to- 
wards Perak as well as northward towards Kedah and 
Singgoro there is a district in which there exists on the 





(1) 8. Nobauskundig Tijdschritt voor N Indio, Theil ab—G.Abl—Pog 260° 
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‘mountains and in the woods, as yet undisturbed, the remnant 
of the aboriginal Melanesian inhabitants. (2). 

To be able to continue my journey, that isto say in order 
to get men to go with me, I'had again to return nearly to 
the mouth of the Kalantan river, to Kota Bahara, the re- 
sidence of the Rajah of Kalantan (3). 

From here I returned into the mountains and after hay- 
ing passed the countries of the petty Malay Princes of Legge, 
af Saa (or Diringo) of Jambu and of Rumen, (neatly crossing 
the Peninsula 2 second time) I came to Jarom, a temporary 
residence of the Rajah of Rumen. Here, through constantly 
making inquiries,and letting no opportunity slip, met with the 
Onuuig Waki ceveral times. ‘Through Jalor! reached themouth 
of the river Patani and the residence of the Rajah of Patani, 

Making a fourth zigzag inland T again passed the terri- 
tory of the Siamese princes, the Rajahs of Todion, Teba and 
Tschena and aasrived at Singgoro the first important non- 
Buropean town of the Peninsula, the residence of a Siamese 
Prince, or more correctly of a Siamese Governor. On the way 
I was informed, that on the hills, between which I tra- 
yelled, there are to be found not a few unmixed Melanesian 
tribes, who are called here Orang Semang; of these I how- 
eyer saw but two captured boys, in the house of the Rajah 
muda of Singgoro. Here I most positively heard from 
Malays and Siamese, that on the way to Liyor, in the 
mountains of Madelon, there is to be found a not inconsider- 
able population of Orang Semang. ‘The wet. season, having 
begun (early in October) my further journey, which I hud 
proposed to continue to Bangkok, was interrupted. Along 
a'fine broad road I proceeded to Kotta Sta, the residence of 
the (4) Yamtuan of Kedah, where I broke off my journey in 
the Malay Peninsula. On my way back to Singapore I 
visited the mission to the Orang Mantra, near Malacca, 


i ats Gee ls Gece Tas ENE oy 
jak ne ong Tas ase ly satiny 
fern rm le Ong Stet Se i eet 
HG ai ety aot Hil ats tl Hel th 
eyed Re pecy iirg reg rg ee eresiar 
aise ig Coli ar Bro ue ho trie ond end spon ng 
Pe Gt Te Pl pee neh nna al neh 
sc, arb th ak ote alg ph Mau als 
ih metre Trig te pa 
pee tay eae ge hg il acta ae 
sor carom 
aR es ees Tie raalcn casio mien 
nae remnants 
we 


Sam, 
(Kn abbroviation and corruption of the words Yang-di-pertuan or Sultan, 
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MELANESIAN TRIBES IN THE INTERIOR OF THE 
. MALAYAN PENINSULA. 





‘Tue Onane Saxar np tHe Onaye Semano. 





(Ousioxs or Avrnors)—As I have pointed out already 
in my. first communication (5) our information respecting 
the tribes in the interior of the Peninsula was very contri~ 
dictory and therefore little reliable. With respect to the 
Orang Sukai and the Orang Semang we had the same contma- 
dictory information; thus, for instance, Low, who had seen 
them, says of the Sukai that their complexion does not differ 
from that of theMalays (6). Of the Orang Semang Newbold 


says, that they are scarcely different from the Jakuns or . 


the Orang Utan of Johor who have almost & Malayan ap- 
pearance. (7). 

I decidedly disagree with these statements, though I have 
no doubt, that these gentlemen, who as noticed already, had 
known personally individuals of the respective tribes, made 
their observations accurately. The explanation of’ this is 
to be found in the fact that there are cross-breeds between 
the Orang Sakai and the Malays and that some of them 
exhibit a Malayan type; and as in conseqnenee of this blood 
relationship they are more closely connected with the Ma- 
lays and are therefore more frequently to be met with 
in the Malay Kampongs the above-named gentlemen, who 
had made no exursions into the interior, took these cross- 
breeds for representatives of the pure type. Logan (8) 
though differing from some others, suys, that the Orang 
Semang are certainly Negritos, but he calls them x mixed race. 
According to my experience I must declae this also to be 
incorrect. 


From my own experience and observations I have come to 


tho conclusion, tha’ the Orang Sakai and the Orany Seman 


‘Mikiuho Maclay. Ethnologischo Excursion in Johor. Natuarkundig. 
jdschrift, Th. xxx, pag. 250. 
1 “Their conploxion doos not differ from that of te Malays.” ‘The Semang 
and Sakai tribes of the Malay Poninaula, by Jiewt, Col. James Lo 
Sournal of the Indian Archipelago and astern Asia vol. iv, poge 420. 

7 £. J. Newbold, Political and. Statist asoount of the British Settlo- 
seats in the Straits of Malaora, 1889, page 977. 
cata ge ouaal of the Indu Arcipslago and Raster Asi 

vip. 3182, iy 
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are tribes of the same stock, that further, in their physical 
Inbitus and in respect of language they. are closely connected 
with each other and represent a pure unmixed branch of the 
Melanesian race: anthropologically therefore they -abso- 
Intely differ from the Meloy, ‘The Melanesian tribos of the 
Malayan Peninsula chiefly because of the form of their skull 
which has a tendeney to be Brachycephalic, approach the 
negritos of the Philippines, and like the latter they do not 
differ very widely from the Papuan tribes of New Guinea. 





Axtarorozoarcat, Nores.—Tho accompanying plates (II. 
and IIT.) give a more correct idea of the appearance 
and the physiognomy of the Orang Sakai and the Orang 
Semang than a long written description. In this prelimi- 
nary communication I shall merely give some of my observa 
tions upon those parts of the body which are of importance 
in deciding the anatomical position of the race. 


Heronn.—Envly marviages, a miserable mode of existence, 
and frequent want of food haye certainly made their mark 
‘upon the whole structure of the body in these tribes, and 
therefore wenk, widersized individuals abound ; though 
there are exceptions, well-formed and good-looking men 
Deing not uncommon. ‘The size of full grown Orang Sakai, 
according to 25 measurements, varied among the men 
from 1450 m.m, to 1620 m. m. and among the women from 
1400 m. m. to 1480 m. m. 


‘The skull of the Orang Sakai and’ the Orang Semang is 
‘Mesocephalic with a distinct tendency towards being, Brachy 
cophalic. The index of brendth varied between 74 and 84 
according to 24 mensurements. ‘This variation was in the 
following proportions with respect to sex and age, 


Sakai men (9) the index of breadth varied from 74—82 
»» women (9) » » » » 75-84 
» children (6), » 9 81 


Hare—The hair of the’ pur aang orang Sakai (Plate TT. 
figure 5) curls very closely 2—4 man. in diameter and forms a 
compact mass not standing up from the head to any great 
degree. I also found here, as on the West Coast of New 
Guinea and in the eastern, Moluceas, that the hair is a good 
mark of purity of descent. Crossing is immediately shown 
by the curling becoming less close. 

‘The beard is also mach curled, though neither it nor the 
hinir on the other parts of the body is so closely curled as the 
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hair of the head, The hair is of a dark shade. Besides the 
‘closely curled individuals, wiio form the main element of 
the unmixed Orang Sakai and Orang Semang not a few 
cross-breeds of different grades are to be found, whose hair 

mresents all possible gradations from the frizzled Papuan 
Fair to the straight har of the Malays. 


Corovn or mas Serx.—In general the colour is darker 
than that of the Malays, but it varies between very wide 
limits. The approximate colour of the skin is that of the 
medium shades between N. N. 28,42 and 21,46 of Broca’s’ 
table. ‘The Sakai, like other dark races, have the back, the 
shoulder and the pudenda a little darker than the rest of 
the body, the outer or stretch-side of the extremities is a 
shade darker than the inner or bend-side. At the lower part 
‘of the seat besides a darker colouring I noticed among older 
people a kind of callous formation. ‘The skin was very rngged 
and rough ; but this is quite natural, the costnme of the Salmi 
covering only the waist and the petinaenin, ‘The women in 
general are lighter coloured than the men. 


Ere.—On observing the eye of this people somewhat closely * 


two charactoristios present themselves, first the very remark- 
able size of the Plica semilunaris or Palpebra tertia ; T have 
represented the proportionate size as exactly as possible on 
Plate Il figuro & ft forms a reddish mexabeane, whish ie 
f litéle thicker at the lower edge. As the Plica is transpa- 
rent, and as the Sclera is not white its size does not strike 
one at first, the more so as the whole extent of the Plica 
cannot be seen if observed on face ; it is only 2 side view of 
the pupil that shows it-completely. Some ineasured plicae 
showed a breadth of 5—5i m. m., while the real—Carwnewla 
lacrimalis was not more than 2 xt. x, in breadth. ‘The plica 
is so considernble that it really may. be considered 45. a 
characteristic mark of the race (9) 


With very many, pur sang” Orang Sahai and Orang 


Semang 1 found, that the upper edge of the upper eyelid . 


temninates is a wrinkle of the skin, (Plate II figure 45) ‘Phis 
isa peouliarity which prevails in the Mongolian Race, there 


9 This observation inducod me to go through the note which T had sade 





pon the Papuan race in New Guinea, T found thoro also several nemmstks. 


wie Ree ee Pee mes 
(eos Fie le orca rte eee 
oye CRA Ee erm 
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are however signs of it in many Malays, Polynesians (10) 
and, in this case, true Melanesians. 

Fenr—Besides the very considenible size of the feet, the 
Position of the three outer toes is most noticeable : only the 
two inner toes, the first and the second, are straight, the 
three others are turned to the side—a peculiarity which is 
to be found in many kinds of apes, but which up to this time 
Thave not noticed so distinctly in any family of the human 
race, though approaches to it are often to be found. 





Souk OBSERVATIONS ON THE MODE OF LIVING, AND SOME ovS- 
‘roms.—My meetings with the Orang Sakai and the Orang 
Semang were too short to enable me to say much on this 
subject, and Tam not willing simply to repeat statements 
and tales of the Malays as the English siuthors I have men- 
tioned have done, for I have noticed several times how little 
correct, how intentionally deceptive indeed these statements 

cwere. In the brief remarks that follow I rely upon facts 
which T have observed myself (11). 


The Malays distinguish between two kinds of Orang Sakai. 
The Orany Sakai-lian and Orang Sakui-jina (the wild and 
tame Orang Sakai). ‘The former live isolated in the dense 
forest, and probably never same into any direct contact 
with ‘the Malays. The latter, the Orang jina, though 
they retain their nomadic habits have a certain amount of 
intercourse with the Malays. They mediate the exchange of 
jungle produce (Gutta, Caoutchonk, Rotan, different kinds 
df wood used as incense, Gun Dammar, Ivory, Rhinoceros 
horns ete.,) for various article such as Parangs, Cotton goods, 
Salt, Tobacco, Sirie and Gambir, and in some districts (as 
in Pahung) even for old fire arms and the food of the Malays. 
They also work for the Malays for short periods (during 
the paddy harvest or on the opening of a new plantation) 
‘and it is not uncommon for them to give their daughters in 

















10 havo sovorl time observed his fold of the Hyelid at Mangareve 
where no crossing with Chinese ie possible. “I saw it aio among somo of 
the Papuans of tho Wost Const of New Guinea, It ia the fold which is called 
‘Bpicanthus when pathologically enlarged. 

TH. "During my joumey T only held intoxeourco with the Orang Sakai jing 2 
4 proved to be tinpossbio to converse. with tho Orang Sakai tier when by 
Yelmcs or after ong searching’ rurprined then, oven those whom Teoald 

ty measure and akotsh, ‘They either dil not understand Malay or 
‘aia and thotr tongues wero ao paralyaed with fright at being in tho 
resenes of being whow they Bnd norer soen beforo—a white man—that 
Buoy romainod silent when T questioned than, ‘The short list of words 
‘which I noted down and which I have published I obtained from the Orang. 
Balai jine who however had soveral times to apply for information to thatt 
wild fellow-conntry men, 
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exchange to the Malays and Chinese who settle down in 
their neighbourhood. 

‘These Orang Sakai-jina generally speak Malay’and their 
children for the, most part forget their orginal language, 
‘They visit the buts and the Kampongs of the Malays 
(in small parties with their wives and children) and this 
is one important reason of the mixture of the two races, 
fhe Orang Sakat giving their daughters as wives to the 
Malays, Sometimes also during these visits, ‘the conju- 
gal fidelity of the Sakai women is tried by presents, and the 
consequence is that to pur sang Orang Sakai parents cross- 
breed children are born, either of half Malayan or of half 
Chinese descent. These visits are further followed by the 
gradual feeling of Malay wants and adoption of Malay eus- 
foms by the Orang Sakai. I bad several opportunities in 
the course of my journey of observing this gradual absorp- 
tion of the wenker race (the Melanesian) and its gradual 
assimilation to the Malay popalation, 

Between the Orang Sakai-jina and the Orang Sakai 
there are numerous gradations. The former in the neigh- 
Dourhood of Malay Kampongs constract small huts according 
to the Malay model, which they visit from time to time. 
‘Then there is a lower class who at a distance from the Malay 
Kampongs occupy temporary Pondos (12) in the jungle which 
serve them as night quarters for one day or more at a time, 
‘The real Orang liar, as T have been informed by members of 
the tribe change their quarters every night, and the refore 
do not even take the trouble of erecting a Pondo. 


It is quite natural, that these men of the woods make no 
pis, and do not want any, for roving all over the forest. 

have observed several times how they advance through the 
wood, in a manner entirely unlike that of the Malays, 
‘The Malay in the forest makes an extensive use of his 
Parang (wood knife), cutting down all that stands and haigs 
in his way; the Orang Sakai (as also the Orany Utan) on the 
contrary, never, takes this trouble; partly because he is too 
careful of his parang (if he has got one at all), partly because 
this method would retard him too much. Knowing the direo- 
tion in which he is to go and keeping it in view, he tries to 
find out the lighter places in the wood. Without breaking 
them, he bends aside with his hand the younger trees, which 
he cannot avoid; he stoops or creeps below the larger ones. 

12 Pondo. The Malay name fore Find of wabrellashaped hut mado 


of pau leaves whichis put dowa in euch a way as to fori at She same time 
‘roof and wall, under which one can elther al. o le : 
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He will never tear off or cut away a liana hanging in hi 
Way, he prefers holding it in his hand and crawling under its 
and in spite of this constant stooping, creeping, picking his 
way, and running zigzag, he advances with great rapidity. 
In following, not without trouble, such a real “man of the 
wood,” I have often admired the skill and quickness of his 
movements and his clever evasion of all obstructions, and I 
had to confess, that in spite of my long experience and prac- 
tice in these things I found my master in an Orang Utan of 
165 years old. I have purposely described these details, as 
in the life of the nomadie inhabitants of the jungle they 
areb y no means a trifling feature. The way the Orang Utan 
have of wandering through the woods was for myself per- 
sonally the cause of much trouble, and of long days of fruit 
Jess searching for traces of them. 

‘THEE RBLATIONS WITH THE MALAYS.—IE the Orang Sakai-jina 
are somewhat dependent upon the Malays, the Orang liar 
remain decidedly hostile to them, and never lose an opportu- 
nity of taking revenge on these people who by continually 
laying out new plantations diminish the territory of the origi- 
nal inhahitants, get the produce of the jungle from them for 
av mere trifle, and if they can possibly do 80, capture their chil- 
dren in order to keep or to sell them as slaves. ‘This man~ 
hunting, which sometimes ocours still, was formerly practised 
on a larger scale, and in many districts where numerous 
hordes of the original inhabitants used to live no traces of 
them are now to be found. The Malays however in spites 
of their superiority in all. respects to the denizen of the 
jungle are very much afraid of these Orang liar and do not 
Yenture either alone, or in small parties into those parts of 
the forest which they are known to frequent. 

‘Anas.—The weapon of the Orang liar, which is most 
dreaded by the Malays, is the Blahan (Blow Pipe) with 
poisoned arrows (13). ‘The use of this weapon is widely 

Ta. Tho chiot ingrodiont of this Polson la the juisg of the wall-known 
‘Upss Broo ‘ol the Jovanose, the Aatieris Tostcaria. With this juleo a great 
Thy other substances axe mixed, the number aud nature of which depend 

waly on shanco, and pariiy on the scionce of the propater. ‘Phe polsen- 

Pengy of dforent kinds of anaes, the fuios of « numiber of tree and frat, 

Gre Arsenio which ‘Dre Orang Ulan ina got in exchange from the Malays 
Srevmsizod up Together, It thus comes to. pase that the arrow-poison not 
Sip of every small tribe, but of every individual Orang Ulan is mado of 
Gidcont matevals, and that in conseqaouco of this the eftoots are wary df= 
Lee nt Penton Tid ine tha ay 
EEN" flow’ actual observation that a mem who has been wounded ia nob abla 
Beat eo Roiah his Siri but is eeized with violent cramps und severe vomitings 
Sid's dice, In some experiments that I mado upon animals the poison 
‘had a very rapid effect, even when administered in very small doves, 
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‘spread; from Johor to Singgors itis to be found every where 
‘among the inhabitants of the jungle. 
Another weapon which, though not so dangerous, 1s ethno- 
ly much more important is the Loids (Bow) ; have 
only found it in use among the unmixed Orang Sakai, 
It is about 2 M. long, made of Bamboo, and the arrows have 
iron points. 

Crorarxa.—The Orang Sakai wear only a narrow girdle to 
cover the pudenda. It is either made of bast or of some cotton 
stuff got in exchange from the Malays, which they fasten like 
® Tidiako (14) round the waist and draw through between 
the legs. ‘The Orang Sakai jina do their best to clothe 
themselves like the Malays. ‘The men very seldom wear 
ornaments (15), and their hair is not dressed in any partionlar 
way. 

‘Tart0o1NG, AND PERFORATION OF THE PARTITION OF tHE 
xxosz.—The women affect more conspicnousornaments. While 
T have seen no Sakai or Semang mau tattooed, I found most 
of the Sakai women so adorned, and always in the same style, 
Figure? (plate II) shows the arrangement of the simple 
design, with which in childhood they embellish their cheeks 
and temples. ‘The operation is performed with a needle, and 
the design ta masked sith resin. 





‘The women also have the partition of the nose perforated 
to wear the Hajanmo, which is generally the quill of a Lan- 
dak (Hystrix). ‘The hair, which is kept long at the back of 
the head only, forms a kind of helmet or bonnet; flowers and 
sweet-scented leaves are often worn around it, 

‘The remainder of the costume of ‘the women consists of 
a number of thin and sometimes red coloured rotans, which 
form a girdle round the waist as thick as the arm. They 
also wear a piece of bast or cotton stuff, fastened in front, 
drawn through between the legs, and then tied to the girdle 
behind. Figure 2 (Plate Il) shows a Sakai Lady in her daily 
costume, drawn from nature. 

As this piece of stuff only covers the perinaeum and a 
the seat. remains uncovered, I could, as I mentioned befére 
observe in both sexes a much darker colouring of the lower 
parts of the seat, and a kind of callosity—a particalérly 
rough and hard skin, The women, like the men, as soon — 





| 14 Tidiako o Chawat is the Malay name for band which only cover 
Sone ely fet ia 8 wih 

nee only Y” met vith a young Orang Sakai who wore's cord with’s 
Junging tengo ted round hig bushy Bales 
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is they come into Malay villages endeavour to clothe them- 
selves according to Malay fashion, 

‘The Orang Sakai usually has but one wife at a time, who 
may have 5 to 6 children but who very often remains 
childless. 





Sone FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE MODE OF LIVING 
AND THE CUSTOMS OF THE ORANG-SAKAT AND THE 
Orang SmMwANG ACCORDING 70 THE REPORTS OF 
THE PEOPLE THYMBELVES O¥ OF THE MORE 
CRRDIDLE MALaYS. 


The Orang Sakai and the Orang Semang consider them- 
selves the original inhabitants and independent of the 
‘Malays and of the Malay Rajahs, and so they are in fact 
in their woods. 


On several occasions, and in different places I heard ac- 
counts of Sakai Rajahs, who are said to exist still and whom 
the people obey though these Rajahs do not live in any 
other style than the Test of the inhabitants of the forest. 
If such @ Rajah dies his widow can claim to be considered 
as Queen. So I was often told and it is charactéristic of 
the position of the Orang Sakai women as compared with 
that of the Malay women. 

Besides the simple procedure of marrying, which an Oran; 
Sakai described in the words “I take her and sleep with 
her,” there is, as I was told -by the Orang Sakai jina, a 
custom among the Orang Sakai of Puhang, according’ to 
which the man on a certain day must catch the girl in the 
jungle before witnesses, after a considerable start has been 
given her. If he fails to catch her, he is not allowed to woo 
her a second time, Communal marriage exists, it appears, 
among the Orang Sakai; at least I must conclude so from 
a great number of accounts. A girl having been married to 
a man for some days or weeks goes, with his consent, and 
voluntarily, to live £¢r a shorter or longer period with another 
aman. She thus goes in turn to all the men of the party until 
she comes back to her first husband ; she does not remain with 
him however but continues to engage in such temporary 
marriages, which are regulated by chance and by her wishes. 
Bhe is however considered the wife of the mon who first 
‘took her (16). 

16, Thin, which frst hard thom Malay in Pahang, ha boon 


to mo by numbers of the Catholio Mission at Malnoca, who mostlikely knews 
it from the Orong Muntra. 
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‘The Orang Sakai are very much afraid ofthe dead. ‘The 
inoarably sick who are near their end are left behind in the 
Jungle with a small supply of food. Cases of sudden death 
iS ellowed very often by the immediate flight of all the 
sreabers of the tribe from the spot wh -re the death occurred, 
The dead body is simply left behind; very rarely it is buried 
jn cahallow grave. ‘The places where people have died, are 
avoided as unlucky. 

xacaenarep AND YABULOUS AccouNTS ov THE Matays wus 
prone may Oxaxo-t1an.—The Malays, who, as T have men- 
Goned already, are much afraid of the Orang liar, do not 
neglect to account for their fright by number of fables; 
Foe jnstance, the Malays of Pahang relate, that the wild 
shan on the river Tekain have feet of half meter in length, 
That they eat raw every sort of animal which they ean 
capture, that they are eannibals and so on. 

The Malays in the Peninsula also repeat the tale, which 
fs widely spread in the East Asiatic Archipelago, of the 
existence of men with real tails. Some Orang liar, who 
Lowever never show themselves! are said to possess a tail, 
which does not consist of hnir only ‘but is formed of bones: 
Ind esh, Some of the relaters went so far as to pretend that, 
they had been accidentally eye witnesses of the existence 
of such men. 

Phe Orang Gargassi (17) who live in the mountains on the 
Doundary of Kedah and Singgoro are said to possess two 
very long pointed teeth standing out from the mouth. 


‘he hair of the body of some Orang Sakai, on the bounda~ 
nice of Kalantan and Perak is described as remarkably long, 
and also the direction of the hair is said to be different to 
that of Malays and Buropeans, that is to say it is turned: 
‘upwards among some of these eurly-aired tribes. ‘The fathers: 
of grown up daughters are said to claim for themselves the, 
Jus prime noctis; 1 have so very often heard the existenos of 
trie castom maintained, that there must be something in it 
the more so as it is known elsewhere (18). 


I have communicated the chief of these tales, as it is pos.’ 
sible that in spite of their exaggeration and their apparent 
absurdity they soay possess a certain though very slight 
«fond de vorité.” ee 


1 Pelayo Ong Sab Recaiad 
1: Beatdes oueroas examples to be found in histovial an t 
dh, Dette ESO Cmca bare Taye near of extend 

Of the ase oustom inthe astern Molneeas, = 
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‘MIXED MELANO—MALAYAN TRIBES IN THE 
INTERIOR OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


‘Tar Oxaxe Unan ann tue Onaxa Raver or Jonor (19).— 
Although the Orang Utan of Johor are a very mixed 
race,shewing nota little of the Malay type, yet there are 
exceptions,—roversions to the primitive type—which induced 
me iti the course of my first excursion in the Peninsula, when 
I knew nothing positively about the existence of an unmixed 
Melanesian race, to suppose that there had been in former 
times an admixture of Melanesian blood in the Orang Utan. 
Daring my second journey I several times met with indi- 
viduals representing such ‘reversion on the mountains and 
by the river Indan (like those who were represented in the 
supplement to my short notice of that exeursion) (20). 





In addition to their Physiognomy, the character of the 
hair of some of them, and the great ‘variability in the form 
of the skull, the remains of the earlier Iangnage, and the 
great resemblance botween their dialects and those of the 
wumixed Omg Sakai 2U) are sufficient to remove all doubt 
respecting the origin of the Orang Utan. 


Axraororoatcar, Nores.—Height. In consequence of bad 
and insufficient food, and a mode of living which is miserable 
in all respects some Orang Utan may be found of remarkably 
small size. Yet this cannot he cousidered as characteristic 
of the whole mee, as some authors would have it. The 
height of the Orang Utan varies’ more, and the structure 
of their bodies is weaker than is the case with the Orang 
Sakai, ‘The women especially are strikingly short. ‘Their 
height varied (in 80 measurements) thus ; 

Men . 1390 MM... 1,560 MM. 
Women 1305, 14805, | (22). 


Sxutn.—As with their height s0 also the Index of breadth 
varies among the Orang Utan between wider limits than 


Johor: 




















3p. Vide my fest Communication. Bibnologioche Bxoarsion 
Nacoutk. Dijdmboife, Deol XAXV, page 250. 

Bo! Mikiwhsdtastay An Binolosiest Besuraion in Johore,, ‘Tho Journal 
of Bashora Asia, Vols I No. L 1978 pags 94 with treo portraits, 

21, Vie my tro ittare on te dialect pf tho Melanesia tribes in tho 
Malay Peninmula to 8. xe Otto Brhtlingk Tijdashe. voor—Taal-—Land—on 
Valk tn Meigs eset aes 

22, T measured two women, already the mothiae of several Children wi 
vwore lees than 1910 30 M- 
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among the Orang Sakai. Among the Orang Utan the Index 
of breadth varied thus, 

Men from 71 to 86. 

Women 4 79 to 91. 

Children,“ 74 to 80. 


Ib is noticeable that the skull of the Orang Utan is more 
doliciiocophalous than that of the “pur sang” Orang Sakai, 


Mops or Lrvmva.—With respect to the Orang Utan also 
the Malays make the distinction between Orang liar and 
Orang jina, though the latter predominate, and are continu- 
ally increasing in number. ‘The Orang Uian are nomads 
like the Orang Sakai. They try, indeed, to establish small - 
‘Kampongs, but these are only visited occasionally ; they eon- 
of a number of most miserable pondos which are desert 
ed for ever if a death should occur in them. In general 
their mode of living and their occupations correspond with 
those of the Orang-Sakaijina; but in consequence of their 
mixing with Malays, they are still more disposed to adopt 
their customs, such of them at least, as are not altogether 
incongraous with a nomadic life. ‘They shew a great-antipa- 
thy to Islam, but this will gradually be overeome. 


‘The Orang Utau have their own Chiefs who are called 
Buttens (23). ‘They do not make use of the bow; even the 
‘sumpitan has been completely abandoned and forgotten by 
some tribes. Their Iangnage has been almost entirely sup- 
planted by Malay. 

Before many years have passed the Orang Utan will he 
thoroughly mingled with the Malay population and will be- 
come absorbed into it, so that it will soon he almost impos- 
sible to discover any trace of the Melanesian clement. 


Tan Orana Mawrza wean Manacca—These people are a 
small tribe better known than the other Orang Utan from. 
the fact that, so Jong ago as the year 1848, Catholic Mis- 
sionaries settled down among them (24). I visited a number 
of them at the Ayer Salak Migsion near Malacea, and found 
them, in consequence of the influence of the school, and their 
constant intercourse with the Missionaries, the most: un- ~ 
interesting of all the Oiang Utan tribes for the purposes of 
my particular stadios. ‘Their language has been forgotten 

23, ‘Tho dignity of the Batton ‘attor Wis death oan be transferred to bis 
widow like that of the Raje of the Orung Sakai. rd 

24. Iho founder of the Mission, Me Hoa, hss wnitbon ashott paper upon 
them, which, thanks to the kindness of the Revd. P. Desbons I kuve vead . 
nM. ‘Tae popor has boon translated foto English. Horr B.Jonyr (So 




















Reiseskizzen, Singapore, Malacca, Java) ‘he Mission in 2578. 


\ : 
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and-has been replaced by Malay, in which all their school 
books and religious works are written. The Missionaries 
have done nothing to collect the remains of the old language. 


‘Phe Mantras whom T saw (ndst of them children and wo- 
men) were almost without exception of a Malay type: if I 
had’ come to see them without knowing that they were 
Mantras I should probably have taken them for a uumber 
of Malays, badly fed, and brought up in a miserable condi- 
tion, audi should haye doubted the possibility of any mix- 
taute of Melanesian blood, The Index of breadth of the 
hheads which I measured (15 in numiber) (25) was from 74 
to 89. 


The Orang Mantra_spoke to me about a tribe living a few 
days’ journey from Malacen-whom they called Bersisi, and 
who, according to their deseription, belong to the mixed 
‘tribes. When I spoke of the Orang Sakai, whom I describ- 
ed as men with a dark skin, curly hair, and a hole in the par- 
tition of the nose, some of the older Mantras recollected the 
nume “ Kimaboy,” which they had heard from their fathers 
with a similar description. 





In conclusion I will add a few words upon the synonymous 
names of the tribes in the interior now in use among 
‘the Malays. 


.The name Orwuy Ulan is often applied quite generally 

to people who live in the woods, be hey Orang Sa or 

‘Malays, or Chinese. ‘Those who ate specially known by this 

name however ure the mixed tribes of Johor, Rumbau, and 
Incca. 


The names Orang didalum (26), Orang bukit (27), Urang 
gunong (28), Orang hulu (29), Orang laut (80) axe employed 
ina similar sense, and do not refer to special tribes. By the 
nuine of Orang-benua are specially meant the Orang Utan 
Gn. the South of Johor, on the rivers Johor and Batu Pahat. 

- Lyery often heard people speak about the Ruju Benua who 





Be Those were boys and young people, fom about 9 to 2 years of 
35, People ofthe iterion rats 
27, Beopl of ths hills 

~ 38 People of the moataia, 

30: People who live at tho eoure of «sive, 
50, Beoplo who live by theme : 
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srere not Mohamedans (though Malays) and whose residence 
‘Tandiong-genteng (31) I found on the Kahan river. 


‘The Orang Rayet live on the river Muar. The names 
«Jakun” and Orang “liar” are more or less nick names, 





. The Mantras still know the Orang Bersisi and the Kenaboy, 
the latter only by name. The Orang Bersisi like the-Man- 
tras themselves (as I have mentioned already) are a mixed 
race; the Orang-Kenaboy are probably nothing but Orang 
Sakai. 





Lastly the Oring Beal and Semang are “pur sang” Mela- 

+ nesians, who in Pabang, Kalantan, and Tringgana are 

Sillod Orang Sates, whils up in the North in Singgoro oad 
Kedah they are called Orang Semang. 


The Orang Udai, a name which I very often heard in 
Pahang, are probably, so far as I can judge from what I was 
told, the Orang-Sakai-liar, as are also the Orang-Gargassi in 
‘Kedah. 


‘The following table will illustrate this :— 


Orang Sakai 
» Semang 
3 dai Melanesian tribes, 
3 Gargasi 
2. Kenaboy 
Orang Utan (of Johor) 
»  Rayet Mixed Melano-Malay 
> Mantra ‘tribes. 
2 Bersisi 


‘The former are certaiuly more interesting and I hope, that 
my successful wanderings will induce other naturalists to follow 
me and continue the prosecution of these inquiries. My suc- 
cessor will not be obliged—ns I was myself—to search for 




















‘materials; from my brief communication he will learn, where 


the tribes are to be found and under what circumstances he 





3, Ie was moray a largo pln, clear of all tres, clovo t thexiver Kahan, 
(on aflucnt of tho Semrong) which according toa tradition among the Orang. 
‘ton jina ia known an tho Old seat of the faje Bonus. It is probable that 
ifthe jungle and lalang ware burat some ancient remains might bo found. 
sn hin "spey uch as oo, army pape even old ais 

which 





. ‘ discovery * 
a probably throw some light upon the history of this part of the 
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will have to perform his work. No less important task will 
Jie before him than a thorough study of the life of these pri- 
mitive races with whom I had the good fortune to meet. He 
will certainly be rewarded with many new, important, and 
greatly interesting facts; but the inqnizy will only snoceed if 
he is not afraid of toil and fatigue, and if he will share for 
some months the life of these primitive nomad tribes. This 
is the only way to investigate now the habits of these interesting 
savages, as all tales of the: Malays abont them are incorrect, 
exaggerated, or entirely false. 












But this work should not be delayed, as these tribes are 
Aisappearing more and more without leaving any traces ; 
like the passage of the Orang Utan through the primeval for- 
eat his whole life passes away without leaving any trace be- 
hind ; and this is true not only of the life of an individual but 
of that ofa whole tribe. In this way handreds of human lives, 
ave gone, and thousands of yenrs have passed away. 

[Plate No. TH, a small’ tracing of M. Maclay’s journey, 
has not been copied. The Map with his Itinerary, published 
in Journal No. I, will sufficiently explain the course he took.) 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Gaocrarmoat, Norss—Rucenr Journeys 1x tam Penrwsvua, 


Since the publication of the lest Number of this Journal, * 
some important additions have been made to onr knowledge of 
the physical outlines of the Country in fonr different regions 
of the Peninsula; Ulu Johor, Ulu Kinta, Jélei, and Ramban, 








‘The highest mountain range in Johor, Ganong Blamut 
(8200' feet), has recently heen’ ascended 'for the first time, 


two independent parties having” reached the top within a few.‘ 


Gays of ench other; and from one of the ‘Travellers a more 
particular account of the journey is promised for onr next 
Sournal. : 


In the interior of Pérak, the Kinta valley was explored last 
Angust fo its upper watershed ; and a range of high hills was 


ascended, some 30 miles to the cast of Kinta, ‘The highest 


peak was proved to be about 8,000 feet high. It was named 
by its discoverers, and is now familiarly known, as Mount 
Tobinsim, the highest point of the range called Gunong Riam. - 
Additional inportange was given to this journey from the pact 
takeu in it by some Ceylon planters, who had been recommend- 
eil to the Government of Peralc by the Colonial Authorities in 
England, as pioneers of Cofteo-planting in the Malay highlands, 











Special interest was felt in their anmonneement that several 
Inundred, thonsand acres were to be fonnd of Iand suitable for 
cofee over 2000 fect abiove the sea ; the consequence being that 
a good many “prospectors” from Ceylon and elsewhere have 
since visited Perak; but hitherto they have not added much to 
our knowledge of the Country’s physical features. 











‘The real point of Geographical interest still remains: Ts 
there or is there not an important stream in the very contre of 
the Peninsula, which after draining the eastern slopes of” thesé 
high mountains joins the Jélei, and together with the Berd 
from the west forms the R. Pahang? A train of a prior’ 
reasoning, based on the difficulty of explaining this" region's, 
drainage otherwise, frst suggested the thought some years ago, 
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It is true that no such stream was known of in Mr. Logan’s 
time (see Indian Archipelago Journal I. page 2473 bné.n lint 
of it—though given unconsciously—may perhaps le traced in 
‘Mr. Logan’s reference to Ginta vol. I. p. 123). Tt’ was 
Mr. Daly’s account of his journey (1875) from Muar to 
Pahang, published in 1877, that first brought evidence to sup- 
port such an hypothesis; for he intimated that the northern 

_ branch, whieh’ joined Pahang’ at Kudla Berd, was an even 
Janger stream than the one he himself descended from the south. 
Unfortunately the “tracing” of his route, which was embodied 
in the Map (1876), omits to show the junction of any such 
northern Uranch ; aud it ix only within'the last year that the 
hypothesis hax been really confirmed to some extent by the 
publication of Mr. Maclay’s agcount of his journey up the 
Tale’; andthe achievement. of Baron Verboek last July, when 
he crossed from Sungei Ujong into Jelebi, and thence down 
into Jélei, on the eastem side of the Bernum watershed, hy 
the River Triang. 

















‘The point can never be finally settled until the interior of 
Perle, heyond Mount, Robinson, shall have been erossed in a. 
south—easterly direction ; and an expedition is in fact about 
to be despatched, under the anspices of Mr. Leech who useendest 
Mount Robinson last year, to eross the still more eastern 
Country, that lies between River Plus, a feeder of the Perak 

the “Northern interior of that State, and River Slim, the 
northern branch of the River Bernam, in the interior of Seltngor. 











"Tho conti 
ninsula,” 





untion ofthe Paper on the Geography of the Pe- 
+L of which (confined 10 its Cartography) appeared 
fn the last Journal, has under these cireumstances been deferred 
for the present, Fresh information is fist being obtained i 
various quarters, and the most usefal mode of dealing with it 
at present will Le to print shore detached notes of each import- 
aut piece of work done in the way of exploring new country, 
such as the four journeys above referred to. ‘Two of these (the 
ascents of Ganong Bliimut and Mount Robinson) were new 
ground even to the Malays themselves. ‘The other two, (the 
routes through Jélei and Pabei Pase in Ramban) though well 
Known to the Malays have not been hitherto made, or at any 
rate, described, by Europeans. Of the journey through Jelei, 
from S. Ujong to Pahang, Baron Verlioch has unfortunately 
loft us no ‘account ; although it was undertaken expressly on 
behalf of our Society. ‘The Ramban journey was deseribed 
at the time befure a General Meeting of the Society, ax recorded 
in the extract from the Straits ‘limes which is printed below. 
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There is yet a great deal more to be learnt about the interfor 
of the Peninsula. How ignorant we all are at present of its 
Physical Geography, viewed asa whole, may be judged from 
the correspondence in the local papers Iast September, after 
the ascent of Mount Robinson, regarding the “true backbone” 
of the Peninsula; witness the following letter, challenging 
certain foregone conclusions on this subject which are undoubted= 
ly premature at present 








Singapore, October 1st, 1878, 
You will perhaps allow me to correct an error in the Ove 
Jand Summary of last Satarday, in which you state that M 





Christie's party found that from “ Mount Robinson” the Straits” 


of Malacea were 
East.” 

The only fall account of the journey yet. published is to be 
found in Mr, Leech’s Diary; and if you refer to your issne of 
the 2stultimo, you will read,” we were disappointed in get 
© ting a view to the East, which was onr principal inducement 
© to come here, as we were surrounded by a sen of mist, which 
«however lay a long way below us. Through it we could see 
« the tops of numerous Peaks, sticking up like islands” 





isible on the West, and the China Sea on the 








“A Ceylon paper, from which yon made some extracts on 
the 26th “ultimo, reports Mr, Christie to have said, a third 
range marked on the map was non-existent.” But to judge 
from Mr. Leech’s account there is scarcely enongh evidence to 
pronounce an opinion, even on this point. However that may 
Perit is certain theeo places lie inthe latitude of the Pendr- 
sula’s greatest width, where, if we may trust the Admiralty 
charts, itis three degrees of longitude, or upwards of 200 miles, 
from sea to séa, 





“In short the interior of Pérai: is vot the interior of the « 


Peninsula; while as yet we have learnt but little even of 
Parak, beyond its consis and rivers; and it may safely bestated 
that neither from Pérak nor any other of the States between 
Kédah and Johor, has any person yet penetrated so far into 
‘the mountain-ranges of the Peninstila, as to obtain a view of 
the China Sea. It will be a feat of no great difficulty to 
achieve, and it will no donbt be accomplished before long ; but 
in the meantime 1 should he sorry to see 
amount of country still lying terra incognita, or the necessity 
for some further exploration into the interior.” 











‘This necessity is well understood by the present energetio nd- 
ministration of Pérak, for as has already been mentioned an‘ex- 


‘ou under-rate the 
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ploring party is about to start from Kwala Kangsa to clear up 
some of the very questions here referred to; of which it is 
hoped our Society will receive an account when the expedition 
returns, AL M.S. 





Ascent or Busanc Mawacca. 

Connected with the geography of Paral the following ac- 
count of the important mountain in the Kampar district 
called Bujang Malacca, aud its surroundings, may be usefully 
recorded. This is not one of the very wtmerous “untrodden 
summits” of Pérak; for its western side has been selected for 
the first experiment in Perak eoffee-planting by Europeans. 
On this very account special interest will be attached to the 
following particulars, and also because of its central and com- 
manding situation asa place of observation. 

It. is to the Diary of Mr. Leech, the District officer, we are 
‘again indebted for this interesting and precise information ; as 
well as to the Resident, Mr. Low, for bearing our Society 
in mind when transmitting it. 

17th January, 1879. 

“ A stiff climb brought us to some caves within about 100 
feet of the summit, and here we pitched our camp. The baro- 
meter showed the height of this place to be 4200 feet above 
the Kampar River. At an elevation of about 3500 feet, the 
vegetation began to change rather markedly, and in a swampy 
piece of ground we came on a large number of conifers, some 
asmuch as 50 feet high and 18 inches in diameter. There 
were two distinct species, one not uulike 1 Sootch fir ; the leaf 
of the other was more like that of an acacia. 

“On the extreme summit above the cave in which we spent 
the night, there was a most marked change in the appearance 
of the vegetation, the ferns and mosses as well as the bushy 
sernb of rhododendron and other similar plants, not omitting 
the dwarf bamboo, reminded me very much of the vegetation 
on the top of Mount Robinson ; many of the plants I recognis- 
ed at once as the same, but as was natural to expect, consider- 
‘ing the difference in height,—the one hill little over 400 the 
other about 800 feet high,—many ofthe Mount Robinson plants 
were absent, especially the long-stalked braken with crescent 
shaped tops and long sprays, of which we made our beds on 
Motut Robinson and with which it was covered. 

18th January, 1879. 

“We were up before the sun this morning, not having had 

very agreeable night, as it rained continuously and a good de 
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of water dripped on to us from the rocks above. We left our 
cave at once and proceeded to the summit, and climbed on to 
‘sone small trees just in time to see. the su ‘The morn 
ing was beautifully clear and we got magnificent view; 
bounded on the north by Mount Robinson, Gunong Chalei and, 
Gunong Ranjup. Immediately below us to the east lay a long 
and narrow valley running neat ‘ue- north and south ; the 
northern enid of it drained by a trivutary of Uke Sungei Dt- 
pong the southera end by Sungei Chindariang ; beyond this 
valley another ridge rose nearly as high as the one on which 
we stood, and our Sakei guides told us that the valley on its 
eastern face was the one in which the Sungei Bateny' Padang 
took its rise. It appeared to be nearly parallel to the valley 
immediately below us. . Behind this range rose another at the 
eastern side of which ‘the Uln Bidor 's suid to be found ; aud 
beyond this the sky line is formed by a very lofty range ap- 
parently nearly continuous from mount Robinson, with one 
very steep pass through it a little to the North of Bast from 
where we were standing. Tn this pass I imagine the Dipong 
takes'its sise. ‘This sky-line range, the Sakei said, divides 
the watershed of the Peninsula, and. is therefore the much- 
sought for “back-bone” range. Some distance to the south 
east thero appeared to be a spur which might well form the 
valley of the Suagei Slim. ‘I'he Sukei, from whit I got these 
particulars, live on the western slopes of Bujany Malacca, aud 
dio not appear to have ever been down even the eastern five of 
their own hill. I should not therefore have felt mach inelin= 
cd to place confidence in whut they told me, had not the lay’ 
of the Iand corresponded exactly with what was to have been. 
expected from what is known of the rivers draining this part 
of thecouutry. Twas particularly struck by the mountainous 
nature of the country to the east and south, as well as to the 
north; lnving been originally under the impression that the © 
Batang Padany ani Bidor vivers drained a brond level valley 
similar to the Perak or Kinta valleys, Me 
































‘The following are some bearings which I obtained avd 
which may be useful :— 


Gunong Robinson “11 00° 

» — Ramjop 14° 00 (Sky Tine, 

3 Chalei 17007 

> Lambei 112°00"" Sky ling. > 
(<Uaeke-bone” range ?) 
Gunony Ula Bidor ~ 136° 00° z 

» Bubo 807° 00" dis x 





» Randuai 307° 30° 
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From where we stood we could see the opposite side of the 
valley below us to the cast, almost completely covered by old 
Sakei Iniangs, which quite bears out what I had been previ- 
ously told, but did not credit, that there are fully 700 of these 
people living there. 


There again noticed a fact which attracted my attention 
when up the Kinta valley last August with the first coffee 
explorers—that the Sakei cultivation appears to be limited 

. to. height of between 300 or 400 feet up to 2,000 feet. Above 
this Intier height they appear sourcely ever to go. Possibly 
this is the limit at which “pad?” will thrive. Above this level 
there are a large number of benutifal valleys, which both my 
companions agreed were admirably suited for coffee cultiva- 
tion, as fir'as site was concerned. 





Paper Pass Raspav. 


(Ovorlund route from Sungei Ujong to Malacca.) 


The following is extracted from the account given in the 
Straits Times of the General Mooting held on the 7th September. 


“In his deseription of » Walk through Rambau, which we 
give at length, as it is not likely to make its appearmuce in 
the Society’s ’ Journal as a separate paper, Mr, Skinner 
said :—There is a kind of understanding—an unwritten rule, 
and I think a very wholesome rale—that no fresh paper should 
be commenced after 9.30 r. x. It is now nearly 10, but the 
Chairman seems to think that our programme should be com- 
pleted ;and if the Indies aud gentlemen present think so too, 
this may be done without infringing the rule after all, for the 
truth is I have no paper to read. 


«I merely propose to describe in a few words a journey I ve- 
cently made across the Pabei Pass, from Srt Ménanti into 
Rambau, and across that country into Malacca; which, for 
some reason, no European ever happens to have made before ; 
‘ut which is in itself a tolerably easy walle of tlnee days, and 
by far the most direct route from Srt Ménanti (and its neighbour- 
hood, Ulu Muar, Gunong Pasir, and Kwala Ptla) into Malacca, 


& We started on horseback from Sungei Ujong, (where I had 
gote by the usual River Linggi ronte,) and toile by a path 
almost at right angles to the course afterwards taken x fur as 
Bukit Putus'; covering the distance of 9 or 10 miles bofure 
breakfast, at a rate and over aroad which allowed but little 
time for reflection or observation, 
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breakfusted at Bukit Patus, the frontier police sta 
tion,” we left Captain Murray and walked that afternoon to Sri 
Mtnanti ; a hard walk ; we did not get onr dinner till 9p. a1. 
and slept in the former barracks of the detachment of H.-M’s 
10th Regiment, on Tunku Hantah’s invitation. It is now 
used as a kind of bale ‘i 

“Next moming webreakfasted at the foot of Grinong Pasir, So 
far the path is well-known ; and at least two gentlemen pre~ 
sent have followed it, We passed for instance an illustrious 

di field, not unknown to fame, and in which oue’s thoughts 
reverted to the distinguished traveller who has just shewn us 
the way to make our forranes (Mr. Daly); but trom Génong 
Péisir to Ramban it is different. I ean only find one account 
‘ofa previous journey across Bukit Pabed, that of Me. Charles 
Gray in 1825, whose journey is described in the Indian Arehi- 
pelago Journal vol. VI., and who is stili well remembered in 
Malacca from the cirenmnstance of his death oceurring a few 
days after his return. He, however, appears to have approach- 
ed the pass from the Ramban side, and to Fave left it on the 
Sri Menanti side, by different. roads to those 1 pursued and 
this short piece of country (which Mr. Skinner pointed ont om the 
new Map) from Pabei ‘through Sri Ltmak to Mesjid Nérdsa., 
and Bandar, had not before been erossed by any European... The 
Journey from Bandar to Malacea is comparatively well-known ; 
‘and I cannot help thinkiug that if it were also known that the 
path from there to Sri Ménanti were so good one, firm and 
dry, and in fict a bridle-path for several miles of the way: 
would amore frequently have been used, particularly during 
the recent military occupation of the Negri Stmbilan, 
should add flat it is well known to the Natives, and even to 
the Sungei Ujong police Peous. I had the best proof of this, 
for at the top of the pass (Pérktntian Tengak—about 1300 feet 
high) while resting to take breath we counted 30 souls ; a party 
of 11 or 12 Malays having come up fiom either side while we 
were resting. We both passed and met many others ; and similar 
parties hud heen passed going in and out of Sungei Ujong.by 
Bukié Putus Pass. No doubt the rice famine which is now be- 
ing felt in Sti Menanti, explains the unusually large numbers, 
They are going “to buy corn in Hgypt.” Ou the Rambau 
fide L was told they could buy 5 gantings for a dollar; in, Si 
‘Méuanti only. 32 gantongs. Rambau is just now a favoured 
Jand in other respects. ‘The high price of Tapioca has been 
made known ; and as go much of its. waste lands are swell-suity 
ed tor its cultivation, fresh clearings, even around Pabei, are 
numerous. Mauy of these are in Maley hands, cleared'and 
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planted as Twas assured withont Chinese help. But Chinese 
were there too, both planting and acting as carriers. Altogether 
Toagree with Mr. Swettenhan’s remark that Rambau has the 
largest Mulay population of any of the Negri Stmbilan ; and 
Ishould not describe it as unprogressive, for in an agriculture 
point of view it shows signs of progress, both of a more pro- 
mising character, and more independent of extrancous influences, 
than oan be found in most of the other Malay States near out 
Settlements. 





The scoond. night was passed at Misjid Nevisa, where 
the Datu of Rambau lives, fear Bandar. From there, 
afier twice crossing the river (which is here a fine fresh rapid 
stream, excellent for bathing, with a sandy bottom, and said 
to be above the reach of aligators) we had a long walk to 
Briso near the Malacoa frontier ; and eventually reached Alor 

in 


Gajah in time for an afternoon meal, and s0 on to Malnec: 
the evening of the third day. It was on the whole a ve 
pleasant and interesting journey, which [ can safely recom- 
mend to others as a sulficiently easy overland route of 3 days 
feom Sungei Ujong to Malacca, aud a pleasant variation of the 
somewhat monotonous two days’ joumney by way of Linsom 
and the River Linggi.” 








“Some discussion ensued as to the customs of Rambau, 
from which it appeared that the tribal forms of Society and 
Goverament still flourish there, while in the neighbouriny 
States they have been greatly modified ; the eauses suggested 
being the comparative isolation of Rambau, the absence of 
Chinese, and its unique geographical sitnation, placed us it is 
neither at the mouth nor at the souree of any important 
stream.” a 





‘Tae Mrverats or Sanawax. 


By A, Hart Hverett, (late) Sarawak Government Service. 
(See Journal I. 1878.) 


‘The paper on the distribution of the Minerals of Sarawak, 
hich appeared in the first issue of this Journal, had left my 
hinnds several years past, and as I was not aware of its intended 
poblication, it is now scarcely up to date in some few partion 
Jars. By the courtesy'of the Editor I am enabled to supply 
these deficiencies by the present note. 





Manganese.—Lunda and Rejang must be added to the loon 
Jities already given for this Mineral, In the first named 
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district it occurs as an oxide in the usual boss-like aggre- 
gations. 


ér.—Some insignificant traces of Copper have been ro- 
ported to exist in the rocks forming the left liand entrance of 
the Salak river in Santabong Bay. 


Lead—Galena is now known to exist in Sarawak “but 
only in minute treces. Tt has been Intely discovered in 
Southern Borneo aleo and is there associated with Arsenic, 


Antimory.—Since the date of my last note an attempt has 
een made to follow up the numerous indications of antimony 
in the Rejang to their common’ source, but hitherto without 
much success. A small quantity of ore, however, has been 
exported from the district, and it is at least probable that when 
the exploration has been pushed farther in the direction of the 
elevated country near the Tabujang Mountain there will be a 
better result to record. ‘The Besang branch of the Kalakah 
river has yielded traces of Antimony in addition to the locali- 
ties previously mentioned. In the seotion on Antimony the 
paragraph “Lodes in which the matrix is felspar axe raver” 
and should read “are richer.” 


Coal—My remarks on this Mineral referred to the Silantek 
(CLingge) att and not to the, Sadong coal at present being 
worked by the Government. ‘This latter is of inferior quality. 





Petroleum.—Minoral oil may now be included in the Sara- 
wak list. Indications of its presence have been discovered in 
Sadong ; but they are, I belive, of no importance from an 
economical point of view. 


Tungaten.—A lode of a dark lookig Mineral, which appears. 
to pictee the limestone hill of Busun from side to side, has 
been pronounced to consist largely of Wolfram or tnogstate of 
iron and Manganese. 


Limestone, Clays, §-c.—Inexhaustiblo supplies of limestone) 


are available in Sarawak. It can be quarried on the river side 
within 26 miles of Kuching and it affords both ordinary 
and hydvaulic lime, each excellent of its kind. Plastic Clays 
of the finest quality abound in various parts of the Territory 
and are at present utilized solely for the manufaoture.of bricks 


and coarse pottery. The country is not rich in ornamental .” 


stones available for building or other usefal purposes. ‘Cha 
only rocks of this description with which I am acquainted axe! 
a pure white saccharoid marble (metamorphic limestone) in: - 
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the Upper Samarahan and a handsome dark blackish-green 
rook with white or pale green marblings which is found in the 
distant Upper Rejang country, whence small specimens are 
Tronght by the Kayans, who make this stone into ornements. 
It is probaly a variety of Serpentine. 


In conelading this brie? note 1 should mention that Silver 
was inadvertently omitted in my list of the minerals which do * 
not eome within the monopoly of the Borneo Company. 


AHL E, 
Sarareak, 28rd November, 1878. 


‘Tur Srwanas. 


[The following letters, written by a distinguished authority 
on the subject of which they treat, have heen kindly placed at 
tho Society's disposal. ‘Though written some years ago they 
will still, it is believed, be found interesting.] 











Oxrorp Usiversrry Musxva, 
May 4, 1869. 





Professor. —writes to thank Colonel——— for the 
trouble he has taken on behalf of the interests of the Museum 
here in having the two aborigines photographed, and in desiring 
the Raja of Kédah to procure a skeleton of one of these people. 
‘The two photographs enclosed ave taken from the new Museum 
here, an tion compayatively recently superadded to the 
old elassieal university. 








Some 8 or 9 papers have recently been written upon the 
history and physical peculiarities of the Stmangs, and the 
Andamaners, who are supposed to be of the same stock. 
Golonel Fy-tehe, Colonel Campbell in his notes by an old 
Sportsman, Mr. Earl, Lieutenant St. John, 60th Royal Rifles, 
and a Pere Bourieu have all written about either the Stmang 
iu-P, Wellesiey or the Andaman Islanders, and all agree that 
dhyecontinental dywarf black and the Islander are much the samme. 
Mr: Wallace, who spent many yearsin the Archivelago to the 
‘sonthward at Timor, l'ernate, Gilolo &o.,and has just brought: ‘out! 
a bodk, a very goad one, in which he disousses all the Natural 
History points, relating Loth to man and beast, agrees with these 
gentleman in thinking the Stmangs of the Malacca Peninsula 
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tobe of the same race with the Andamaners; and he also 
considers them to be of the same stock as the little black people 
called Negrito in the Philippines. But he does not think them 
allied. to the Australian or Papnan races as Mr. Logun, a 
writer of some note, does, calling them “Draviro-Australians ” 
(Journal of the Indian Archipelago p.p. 156. 157). ‘The Pére 
Bourien who observes of the Méntras, a wild tribe in the 
Malay Peninsula akin to the Semaugs, that they are bathed 
for the first time when they are dead, observes also that after 
they are put into the grave either sitting, standing, or 
reelining, they aro not visited after the first three days, during 
which time a fire is kept burning at the grave. I? the Raja 
of Kédah is a Mshomedan, he would not be likely to have 
any very strong scruples as to causing a skeleton interred in a 
noteMusselmau fishion to be disinterred. Probably but little 
disinterment would be necessary, as very little earth would be 
pnt upon the dead body. 












Professor cannot conclude without expressing his 
sense of the obligation which the cultivators of science owe to 
Lieut.-Governor for his exertions. 


January 6, 1870. 


‘There was some delay in getting the Semang’s skeleton 
from the“ Diomeil,” but it has come to hand quite safely, as 
Tonght to have written a fortnight or more ago to thank you 
for your trouble aud the interest you have taken in the matter. 








‘The skeleton is very: valuable, though very different from 
what I had expected. 1 find the Semangs vera small race 
with narrow, large heads ; from the character of the bones I 
should suppose they live mainly on flesh food, the bones being 
hard and bright. ‘The man must have been an old one, which 
is a comparatively rare thing to find among savages ; at least 
most of the savaze skulls that come into my hands ave skulls 
of young men ; and I imazive also from tay own experience of 
such people whilst living, that they are old at ages when we 
are young. Ishall work up all that has been written iu the 
‘Transactions of your Indian Societies (Logan's snd H. B. 
Hodgson’s names are familias to me ax Editors or Contributors) 
and Tshail make out all that the bones themselves have:to 
teach me, and coudine my information, Whatever I write I 
will see that you have. I, shall sond you shortly a paper I 
have been writing on the excavations of our own savage fore 
fathers here in England, whieh [hope you may find more or 
less interesting. 
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1 am much obliged to you for your mention of the Dodo bones. 
Lnekily Mx. Flower, the Antiquarian, isthe father of tho Mr. 
(Lthinke now Cuptain) Flower wlio was so active in digging in 
the Mauritius; and as Tam an ally oftthe futher, we contrived to 
get a very large share of those valuable relics for our Museum. 
We were bound in honor s0 to do, as before this discovery a 
skull of that extinct bird which we preserved was the only one, 
except one in Copenhagen, in the world, 


Tt was very vexatious at first, that discovering of new Lones 
every fresh discovery reducing’ the value and interest of our 
specimen, much as the discovery of the first husband reduces 
the value of the second in ‘Tennyson's Puem of “Enoch Arden.” 
But we made this out if it. Ihave to thank you also for 
mentioning our Museum to Dr. Stoliczka, I am in corres- 
pondence as to exchanges with Dr. Anderson of the Indian 
Museum, and I will pat myself in communication with Dr. 
Stoliczka also. 


Ifthe Raja of Kédah should come upon another skeleton of 
the Stang, I should be very glad of it. In the meantime it 
will be my business to make the best possible use of the one 
whieh we have. 


Cartern or a spscrten or Ormoriacus Exars. 


[The following communication to the Curator of the Raffles 
‘Museum may be of interest.] 


«TZ am very glad indeed to be able to send you another and 
afiner specimen of the Ophiophagus Blaps, a female mea- 
suring 11 feet 4 inches, 


“The circumstances attending its capture are somewhat 
interesting. The man-describes the snake as going along 
with its head elevated above the ground, and states that it 
came right at him; he wisely bolted and gave the alarm to 
the men in the fort; the brute then took up his position on 
the top of the Sentry box. I happened to be passing 
and heard the shouting, and was just in time to save the 
snake from being battered to pieces. ‘Two plucky fellows 
volunteered to take it alive, but it was a risky thing to do, 
as immodiately we approached the sentry box the suake 








“hold of 
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threw ont its head from the folds and with distended neck 
‘shewed fight; however a noose at the end of along stick was 
dleyerly slipped over the neck whilst one of the.men got 

the tail; 80 we had him all fast without a blemish, 


‘ihe snake was then taken to the Godown and its veno- 
mous powers tested on three dogs. 


“Phe first dog was slightly bitten in the shoulder at 10h. 
$4m,, and an antidote believed in by the Chinese avas applied. 
T enclose a specimen of the plant, ‘The second dog was 
bitten very severely at 10.55, the snake holding on fo the 
animal Hike a bull-dog to his dog. A strong solution of 
Chloral Hydrato was injeoted by the hypodermic Syringe, 
Dut without effect us tlie'animal died in 15 minutes, ‘The 
first dog not appearing much worse for the first bite, he was 
Ditten again af 11.21 very severely in the nose and foot, the 
snake fastening on the latter place very tenaciously. ‘Tho 
Chinese antidote was again applied; the plant was braised 
ina small portion of water, the solution poured down the 
dog’s throat, and the benised leaves well rubbed into the 
wounds, but the dog sunk at once and died at 12.20, 1 hour 
46 minutes after the first bite and 59 minutes after the 
second. 


“The third dog wasbitten at 11.19, at first very slightly and 
then severely in the foob; no antidote was used in this case, 
and this animal lived, some Chinaman having applied the 
actual centery to the wound in the foot; but the poor brute 
suffered very severely and I do not think it will recover. ‘The 
Stlingor Natives recognise the Snake as the most dangerous 
known ; they term it the “‘Tedong Selah.” 


‘They all say it moves with the head lifted off the ground, 
aud that it will not only attack, but pursue. An instance of 
this occured some time ago ; one of the European Officers in 
riding along one of the roads came on a very large Snake 
and it followed him, ond he had to put his pony into a 
gallop to escape; he described it simply as 2, Cobra, but since 
reading of your paper in the first Number of the Straits Asia 
tie Society's Journal he cousiders it was a specimen of the 
Ophophingus Elaps of about 6 or 7 feet loug. The perusal of 
the paper by you, and my seeing the two specimens here, 

roves beyond a doubt thot the Oph. Hlaps exists, In 
others, Australis one about 7 feet in length bit w ine ve. 
triever of mine, I was then Government Resident of Port 
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Darwin and my daughter was riding with me, my mounted 
orderly in attendance. ‘The orderly dismounted, and the 
snake after biting the dog went into a hollow place, from 
which he came out and would have bitten the man had he 
not dispatched him with his sabre. 


“My daughter on seeing the specimen I now send you, 
at once recognised it as similar to the one which she saw ab 
Port Darwin, the bright orange patch under the neck occur- 
ing in both eases, 


‘The dog died in about 3 hours, after every care and the 
application of the Hypodermie Syringe by the Surgeon, 
The Natives here say the Oph. Elaps is not common; 
several of the intelligent and elderly men say, they have 
‘seen much larger specimens one respectable man say he saw 
one a fathom lager than the one I send you which would be 
19 feet. 


“ Enclosed is the Mate’s receipt for the Jar, which I trust 
will aryive safely as Captain Joyce promises to take charge 
of it. Lalso send you a small Python anda very venomous 
Snake termed the *Trdong Matihari,” said to attack men. 


$s B. D. 
‘Klang, 20th November, 1878. 





THE OPHIOPHAGUS ELAPS 


A correspondent states that the existence of this reptile 
im the Peninsula was proved in the early part of 1876, when 
@ detachment of the Bnifs were quartered at Kwala Kangsa. 
‘A specimen was killed and brought into the camp by some 

~ Malays; it was examined and identified by Surgeon-Major 
Davis. “The Malays described it as the most formidable 
snake they are acquainted with, and related instances in 
which it had been known to chase men who had disturbed 
it, even taking to the water after them if they plunged into 
a river to escape from it. ‘The Malay name given to the 
men canght at Kwala Kangsa was Tedoug Selah ( Salah- 
Woo) . hore ig.am ellusion to tin tho Maroeg Mohotsanget 
(see Colonel Low's translation, Journal India Archipelago 
vol. TLL page 265) and. the peculias chatsotorstio of this 
snake, namely that it will actually pursue a retreating foe, 
is introduced’ into the legend. “The boa feeling himselé 
“rather getting the worst of it, suddenly stirred, and shook 
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“his head and body, and became a fearful tidong silah, or 
“hooded snake, the girth of which was that of a cocoanut 
“tree, whose ‘tongue was lolling out and whose eyes were 
“large as cymbals. The people amazed dispersed, and a few 
“ daring persons remained and beat the snakes. ‘Then again 
“they assembled in greater numbers, with loud shouts and 
{ noise, to destroy the snake, The latter pursued the Raja, who: 
“ souglt for shelter belind a tree.” 


AOMALAY KRAMAT, 





‘The mining district of Larut in Perak is so essentially a. 
Chinese settlement that its early Malay history is generally 
completely lost sight of. Before the discovery of tin in 
Larut, some thirty or forty years ago, Trong, which is fur- 
ther south, was the port from’ which traders and merchandise 
found their way to Parit Gantang and Kala Kangsa. It is. 
still a thriving district and likely to increase in importance, 
but it has been eclipsed for many years by Larut. ‘The ola 
plantations of fruit trees at Trong mark it at once.as a mugh 
older settlement than Larut, where cultivation’ is in its ine 
fancy. Trees are among the few traces which the Mala 
eaves of his occupation; he does not build stone walls ant 
seldom erects permanent monuments of any kind. Ancient 
groves of durian trees, plinted no one ean say when or by 
Thom, may sonietimes shew where a populous Kampong must 
at one time have heen established ; but in all other rowoeete 
& deserted Malay settlement became undistinguishable. 
Gungle in a very few years, ; 





Local tradition in Perak has handed down various stories 
connected with Achinese invasions of Perak, which must 
have taken place in the 16th and 17th centuries, and there- 
is Tittle doubt of the truth of, the popular account which, 
nukes the const settlements, now called Larut and Trong, 
the scene of some of the encounters between the inners 
and the people of the country. For along time Peralt was, 
a mere dependency of Achven, and it may be fairly supposed 
‘that some of the conquerors settled in the former country. 





ightly or wrongly the Malays of Larut assign an Achineso- 
Grigin to am old grave which was discovered in the forest 
some years ago, and of which I propose to give a brief descrip 
tion. Tt is situated about half-way between the Larct 
Residency and the mining village of Kamunting. In the. 
neighbouthood the old durian trees of Java betolwn the pre+ 
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sence of a Malay population at a date long prior to the 
advent of the Chinese miner. The grave was discovered 
bout twenty years ago by workmen employed by the Mintri 
of Perak to make the Kamunting road, and it excited much 
curiosity among the Malays at the time. The Mintri and 
all the ladies of his family went on elephants to see it and 
ir has been an object of much popular prestige ever since, 


The Malays of Java were able from village tradition to 
give the name and sex of the occupant of this lonely tomb, 
Toh Bidan Susu Lanjut,” whose name sounds better in the 
original than inan English translation. Sheissaid tohave been 
an old Achinese woman of good family ; of her personal history 
nothing is known,’ but her claims to respectability are 
evineed by the carved head and foot stones of Achinese 
workmanship, which adorn her grave, and her sanctity is 
proved by the fact that the stones are eight feet apart. 
It is a well-known Malay supersition that the stones placed 
to mark the graves of Saints miraculously increase their 
relative distance during the lapse of years, and thus bear 
mute testimony to the holiness of the person whose resting- 
place they mark. 


“Phe Kramat on the Kamunting road is on the spur of a 
hill through which the roadway is ont. A tree overshadows 
the grave and is hung with strips of white cloth and other 

| __xags (panji panji) which the devout have put there. ‘The di- 

| rection of the grave is as nearly as possible due north and 
south. The stones at its head and foot are of the same 
size, and in every respect identical one with the other. They 
are of sandstone, and are said by the natives to have been 
Brought from Achin. In design and execution they are 
saperior to ordinary Malay art; ae will be seen, I think, on 
Felorence to the rubbings ofthe curved surface of one of , 
them, which have been executed for me by the Larut Survey 
Offices, and which I have thansmitted to the Society with this 
paper. The extreme measurements of the stones (furnished 
from the same source) are 2/1” 0'9" x 0/7". Th 
ure in excellent preservation and the carving is fres 
‘and sharp. Some Malays profess to discover in the three 
‘rows of vertical direction on the brondest face of the 
‘slabs the’ Mohamedan attestation of the unity of God 
ie (La ilahu walla) repeated over and over again ; bat 
T confess that I have been unable t do so. The offerings 
at a Kramat are generally incense {istanyi or safangi) or 
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Denzoin (kaminidn); these are burned in little stands made 
‘of bamboo rods; one end is stuck in the ground and the other 
split into four or five, and then opened out and plaited with. 
basket work, so as to hold a little enrth. They are called 
sangka; a Malay will often vow that if he succeeds in some 
particular project, or gets out of some difficulty in which he 
may happen to be placed, he will burn three or more sangha, 
at such and such a Kvamat. Persons who visit a Kramat in 
times of distress or difficulty, to pray and to vow offerings, 
in case their prayers ure granted, usually Jeave behind then 
as. tokens. of their vows small pieces of white cloth, which 
are tied to the branches of a tree or to sticks planted in the 
ground near: the saered spot.- 


For votary purposes the long-forgotten tomb of Toh Bidan 
Susu Lanjut enjoys considerable popularity among the 
Mohamedans of: Yarats and the tree which overshadows it. 
hhas I am glad to say been spaxed the fate which awaited the 
rest. of the jungle which overhung the road. No coolie was 
bold enough to put an axe to it, 

W. 5. M. 


[The tracing, which it is fornd impossible to print here; 
is in the Society's possession, and can be seen at the 
Rafiles Library by any one interested in the subject.] 





‘Maay-Enanisu Dieviowarmes. 


Tt does not speak well for either the enterprise or the 
Scholarship of Buglish dwellers in this part of the world, 
that the best Malay and English dictionary which we possess. 
is more than two thirds of a century old. Since the publi- 

; cation of Marsden’s work there have indeed been. ised 
several Malay Vocabulgries, besides the more ambitious and. 
voluminous work of Craufurd. But only the scantiest of 
hope vocabularies has attempted to print the Malay words 
in the Arabic characters, in which alone the educated Malay 
is accustomed to read his own hmguage. Even Marsden is 
sparing of his Arabie type, and foregoes the use of it in 
most of his numerous quotations}irom Malay authors, Under - 
these circumstances, and having regard to the attainment of 

‘Malay as it is expected from many of the Civil Servants in 
this Colony. we cannot wonder: that the supply of copies of. 
Favre's Malay-Prench Dictionary sent out to the Straitd: 
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Settlements has been for some time exhausted. The work 
is no longer in type, and although doubtless some copies 
remain in Buropean booksellers’ shops, this fuet appears to 
be a sufficient excuse for asking whether the Government 
and our learned Societies ought not, at the present juncture, 
to do something towards producing a Malay-English Dieti- 
onary, worthy to rank with the work of L’ Abbé Favre, aud * 
with the Malay-Dutch dictionaries of Von Dewall, Pijnappel 
and Klinkert, L’ Abbé Favre has generously given leave 
for an English translation of his work to be published, but 
to print an edition of 500 copies would entail an expendi- 
ture of more than £1,000; too large a risk for any individual. 
And Favre's work, excellent as it is, has some mistakes and 
deficiencies : the latter notably in the botanical information, 
At least it is to hoped that the matter will not be suffered 
to drop. 





LOB 





Comparative Annual Abstract of Rainfall, for the years 1869 to 1878, 








‘MEAN REGISTERED RAINFALL, 










































Months stint 
ror, | so. | sre, | sera, | as | ers. | aera | ager. | era | Mean. of 
Tnches, | Inches Inches. | Inches. 
"ML05 | “337 1853 | "7.00 | Rainfall was Registered at 
7.09 72 729| G02] during tho year L860" 1 Station, 
1295 43 217 |. 645] "Dos id 1 an 
485 | 415 806 67a] Do, 1 4 do. 
3o6| 818 use| 6a} Do: 18 5 do. 
459| 489 407/748] Do. 18735 a. 
i 1a] 643. 633/600) De, 1874.6 do. 
r 660) 742 1933 | 982] Do: 1875 "8 do. 
asa} 97) 1070 sor} 7971 De, 18767) do, 
990} 1296) 5.74 zas| 767] Do. 1777 ao. 
uso] 1136) 1156 8ar| 1087] De. 1878-7 do. 
1813 | 1256 6.00 vol | 1047 
ios | toes | yen iosa0 | e108 
3.10 540 
10h Fan | 120 opt oot Bay. 6th Fame] 27th Ag. 














‘T. I. ROWELL, ™.p,, 
ak Principal Civil Medical Oficer, 8, 8. 

















